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CHAPTER I 

Cre«8ways. The arrival of Montague VinceDt and Ills rapid prog- 
ress in fortune; improvements upon nature; £; the Squire enter- 
tains Langdon Wallace. 

Somewhere on the coadt of the blue ocean, not a hundred 
miles from New York, lay the once peaceful hamlet of Cross- 
ways. In the late seventies when Monty Vincent, trying a 
new hunter, first stumbled on the place — it was in fact the 
horse that stumbled — and broke his collar bone (Vincent's 
collar bone) r thereby involving him (Vincent) in matrimony 

— as we shall see — there were broad green fields speckled 
with daisies, patches of fragrant woodland, with here and 
diete an ancient rambling farm-house, shaded by large trees 

— all the trees in Crossways were large. 

The tiny village lay hidden beneath gigantic elms and flourish- 
ing lilac bushes. The main street in its full extent, from the 
wUte flag-pole before the post office to the buryin'-groimd, 
was not a quarter of a mile, but it comprised a world quite 
complete in itself. On the border of this world, and betwixt 
it and a garish new aristocratic siimmer colony, stood an old 
manor house where dwelt, in all peace and quietness, a widow 
with one fair daughter, very fair indeed, with blue eyes and 
sweet country ways. 

It was to this old manor house that Montague Vincent was 
borne unconscious by several farm-hands. 

" See, Miss Edith, we do have caught one of them at last. 
And a sig^t of new wheat he do have torn up. Bid you send 
one of us for the sheriff." 

Miss Edith Alden let fall her volume of "Evelina" and 
ordered him brought at once into the library and laid on the 
^ivan. He was a handsome young man in a fine red coat 

I 
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He might have been between twenty-five and thirty years of age ; 
in stature small ; and he wore a neat little black moustache and 
a monocle suspended on a black ribbon about his neck. A 
crushed rose in his lapel added, in the opinion of Miss Edith, 
aged sixteen, a final and convincing proof of elegance. And 
while she administered to him (her mother being absent) one 
teaspoonful of brandy in a large goblet of water, and placed a 
strip of brown paper soaked in vinegar upon his brow, and 
permitted the removal of his boots (a question of modesty) and 
exchanged the battered rose in his lapel for a fre^ one, and 
sat down beside him in a darkened room to await his returning 
consciousness, she made the romantic resolve to marry him. 
This was not in the least unexpected in her. 

All these things having transpired, he opened his eyes and 
in a poor, dazed manner asked: 

" Washappened?" And being told, he remarked gaily, 
" Thash fxmny," and in the effort of winking his eye at her, 
fell asleep. 

When he next opened his eyes he found himself stretched 
in the midst of an immense four-poster bed and, having satis- 
fied his thirst from a heavy silver water pitcher on a heavy 
silver tray, and having peered out of each of the windows and 
taken note of the luxurious, if old-fashioned furnishings, he 
returned to bed feeling that it would be better taste not to 
exhibit an undue haste to get well. He continued, therefore, 
for many mornings to open his eyes upon the same surround- 
ings. 

In these subsequent openings of his eyes he remarked upon 
the fpllowing things: that there was a great deal of real estate 
capable of improvement connected with the manor; that the 
dinner plate was of the oldest and heaviest pattern; that there 
were portraits of value upon the walls; that there was a wine- 
cellar untouched by three generations of total abstainers; that 
there was a great stable and carriage-house filled with dusty 
vehicles, ancient coaches and curricles of an obsolete grandeur; 
that the old house itself with its succession of small parlours, 
numerous quaintly disposed staircases, and disproportionate din- 
ing-room was not unlivable; that Miss Edith was an only 
child, that her father was dead and her mother infirm; that 
the whole place might easily be converted, at a minute's notice, 
into a stud farm for the breeding of blooded horses. At the 
end of ten days he requested his fair rescuer to walk with him 
to the village and be married; which she, being sixteen and 
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CROSSWAYS 3 

romantic, did — only she did not walk, but floated in the air 
there and bade. 

Upon receiving this happy news Mrs. Alden, like all good 
women, took to her bed to weep over it. Her dissolution fol- 
lowed soon after. The rapidity with which events had taken 
place did not inconvenience Montague Vincent in the least 
At hk nuuriage he wrote no letters, at his mother-in-law's 
death he sent no telegrams. Shortly after his accident, his 
clothes had come to him from a mysterious somewhere where 
he had been visiting. Nothing else ever came to him from 
anywhere and whether he had, at the time, any other posses- 
sions in the world is a matter of conjecture. From a guest 
tt the manor to lord of it was so imperceptible a change that one 
might not have noticed it at all. He appeared content, nor 
did he give way to any enthusiasm at the fact that having been 
pitched from his horse he had landed so squarely upon his 
feet 

But, at the reading of Mrs. Alden's will, Mr. Vincent's 
passive receptivity received an unexpected jolt. He had made 
t mistake in his prenuptial conclusions. His wife was not an 
only child. He was blessed with a brother-in-law. 

Now the Alden estate had come down through a succession 
of small families, eldest son to eldest son, from the original 
Arthur Alden, who had cleared much of it with his own 
hand. There had always been an Arthur Alden in the family 
to inherit the land. Second sons had invariably taken to the 
sea, for there had been nothing else to inherit 

" / will and bequeath to my dear daughter Edith and her 
heirs, my entire estate, and the value of half the same to be 
tmd in cash to my son Arthur/* 

" Arthur! " gasped Vincent " Who is Arthur? Who the 
ifw/ is Arthur?" 

Who, indeed, was this preposterous interloper? Squire 
Vincent of Alden Manor made it clear that he would tolerate 
00 outside interference in his private affairs. 

The Reverend Arthur Alden, brother of Mrs. Vincent and 
her senior by more than twenty jrears, had, against his father's 
wishes, taken holy orders. He had, at twenty years of age, 
renounced his birthright, broken the long succession of Aldens 
of Alden Manor, and sailed away a missionary to Africa, leav- 
ing his parents childless. With the Puritan severity of a 
father toward a disobedient son, old Squire Alden had erased 
his name from the " Great Bible." The Rev. Arthur was at 
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liberty to blossom elsewhere, which he did with such godly 
steadfastness of purpose that it was not until after her father's 
death that Edith knew that she had a brother. He had then 
come upon a visit to the manor, bringing with him his wife. 
This lady had been associated with the Rev. Arthur in mis- 
sion work and from this association had resulted matrimony. 
She bore the unmistakable stamp of a religious woman. 
She was childless, and her constant attendance upon her husband 
had softed his nature to the vanishing point. Old Mrs. Alden 
had invariably referred to him as "poor Arthur." In the 
will, which she had drawn a few days before her death, she 
had followed faithfully the desires of her husband and had 
bequeathed Alden Manor entire to her daughter. But pity for 
her poor Arthur had then smitten her.. His disobedience had 
been great, but had Edith, who had married without consent, 
been idtogether without fault? So the good old lady had added 
a second clause to her sentence, which invalidated the whole. 

The will was, indeed, invalidate in the eyes of the law, but 
not so in the eyes of the Rev. Arthur, who, being in England, 
wrote desiring that its intent be followed as closely as possible 
in the settlement. Vincent, reconciled of necessity to the fact 
of a brother-in-law, imdertook this duty in the capacity of sole 
trustee. The estate was immediately appraised by legal ap- 
praisers and the following facts were revealed: That the 
manor with its broad fields had an actual value of ever so little 
per acre; that the residue of the estate comprised only a few 
bonds and stocks in the local railroad. Alas that the ancient 
homestead should have to be shorn of its lands! But there 
was no hope for it. As soon as the Rev. Arthur had set his 
hand and seal to certain legal papers a great tract was sur- 
veyed, marked off and ofiEered for sale. An option on the 
property was immediately taken by the Crosswa3rs Improve- 
ment Company. 

A week later Vincent presented a paper to his wife to sign. 
It was a mortgage upon the. manor-house itself. She sighed 
as she signed it. The following day the Crossways Improve- 
ment Company availed of its option and received deed to the 
property upon payment of precisely the same sum that Vincent 
had borrowed upon the manor. And so was the Rev. Arthur 
paid and the estate settled. And Squire Vincent continued to 
reside at the manor as entire and undisputed lord of it. 

We will not say that Mr. Vincent's temper, but rather his 
toleration was restored by the outcome of these proceedings. 
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He seemed satisfied with his pretty little wife, with the alter- 
itioas whidi he had made in the stable, and with the society 
of the small summer colony. Twice a week he put on a silk 
hat, waxed his moustaches and went up to town. Life at the 
manor was very pleasant, and even the land which had been 
sold continued under some mysterious agreement with the pur- 
cfaaang company to be farmed for the manor. The company 
had, indeed, shown the very greatest consideration for Mr. 
Vincent, bad taken his advice on the cutting of new roads 
through the property, and had submitted to his absolute de- 
dsicm the plans of three summer cottages which were to be 
immediately erected. Such overtures of friendliness were not 
without their effect upon the squire, who spent no small portion 
of his time strolling over the property, considting with the 
compan3r's agents and prophesying a noble future for Cross- 
ways. During the winter, his interest in observing, day by day, 
the construction of the three cottages and the pleasure he took 
in offering advice as to the landsa4)ing, kept him pleasantly oc- 
cupied. As spring approached he talked of private sales and 
of a great boom in land values. These interests on his part 
were eq[>ecially fortunate for Mrs. Vincent, who was herself 
preoccupied in presenting him with a daughter. 

The progress of the world during the period over which 
our history extends has been so rapid tibat a brief comment upon 
conditions of living at the time of which we are dealing is 
perhaps necessary. In those days America was yet inhabited 
by Americans. The Black Hand of Italy had not begim to 
l«ve its ghastly finger-prints about; the poor Russian refugee 
Jews had not felt privileged to demand the discontinuance of 
Christmas observances in the public schools; barbarous peoples 
from Northern Europe had not banded within our shores to 
coerce with d3mamite our great industries into paying such 
wages that an unskilled labourer m\ght support a family pro- 
portionate only to his propensities for breeding; a Roman 
Cardinal had not been acclaimed with fanatic enthusiasm by 
the most Puritan dty in all the land of the Pilgrim fathers. 
The flood-gates of immigration were open and they, the out- 
casts of Europe, were coming to us as suppliants. Who then 
foresaw that they should remain as conquerors? Who foresaw 
the pressure of this great, silently flooding alien population? 
Who foresaw the cost of living slqr-rocketing and the value of 
land doubling and doubling and doubling again? 

There was plenty of land yet, but the pressure of the great- 
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est migratory movement since that which overwhehned the 
Roman Empire was beginning to be felt. Land companies 
were being formed. Gentlemen were joining together in 
*' dubs " for the better promotion of social colonies. This i^as 
precisely the time for the Crossways Improvement Company to 
exploit the manifold advantages of Crossways. While Mrs. 
Vincent was yet confined to her room, Monty gave a great stag 
luncheon to a party of gentlemen from town, and, after he had 
made them thoroughly welcome to his cellar, he took them off 
for a stroll in the direction of the property owned by the Cross- 
ways Improvement Company. This kindness was appreciated 
by the company's agents who permitted the manor to farm their 
unimproved land as before. Vincent was so much gratified by 
this return of civilities that he could scarcely be dissuaded from 
his desire that his wife should not profit by it to the extent of 
some very elegant piece of jewelry. It should be very elegant 
or nothing. His modest wife would permit no such extrav- 
agance. It was therefore nothing. . 

In those dajrs, life in the country was sweet, but without 
danger. It was easier from the very fact that owing to its 
difficulties little was attempted. There were no telephones, 
electric-lights, bicycles, automobiles, appendicitis, sdiool smd 
water taxes, or any of the modern conveniences too numerous to 
record. The quiet country roads were yet unmacadamed and 
trolleys did not exist Even in the city one travelled in a 
jogging horse-car. In this indolent existence one did not have 
so much as to push the button of a kodak, though some one 
else kindly offered to do the rest. There were no kodaks. 
Gentlemen drove dog-carts, wore blazers, hunted foxes, drank; 
ladies played croquet, wore bustles, hair-nets and cameos, read 
poetry and pursued elegance. Somehow they were content. 

But Edison was at work, and the gates of immigration were 
open and the world was changing in a day. Even the sleepy 
little hamlet of Crossways was feeling the change. Society 
was coming to Crossways. The land of the company was be- 
ing sold at high prices and resold at yet higher prices and 
houses were springing up and the location of stables was a 
matter of general dispute. Monty Vincent became at once the 
most public-^irited member of the community. He raised a 
subscription to convert one of the neighboring farmsteads into 
a hunt club of which he was eventually the first president, and 
M. F. H. He imported a car-load of Texas mmtangs for 
the promotion of polo. He set up at his own expense, a dny 
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pavilioii anil a line of bath-houses upon the narrow strip of 
white sandy beach where, on warm summer afternoons, the 
ladies of Crossways met for tea. Vincent, who was often the 
only man present, could be brilliantly witty upon such oc- 
casions, and his wife's pride was balanced by a feeling of her 
own unworthiness of so fine a husband. 

Vincent made up for his wit abroad by his silence at home. 
He rarely spoke to his wife, or being obliged so to do, could 
not be sufficiently civil. " Monty, dear," she might ask him, 
glancing up from her diary, " how do you spell superfiuousf ** 
" My dear," he would reply, " I spell it exactly as did Mr. 
Noah Webster in his excellent dictionary." Or he might re- 
rfy» "With a y, my dear. With a y always." She never 
censured his want of conversation for she felt it due to her 
own defidendes in that respect. She had none of the brilliance 
of the other ladies of Crossways and much of their mirth was 
quite incomprehensible to her. She was really ^y in her hu»- 
dand's sodety and though she had many sweet, simple thoughts 
that she longed to impart to him, she kept silence. She was 
not unhappy. She had never had, nor had ever felt die need 
of other companionship than that of her aged parents and of 
moral, old-fashioned books and of green pastures and flower- 
scented breezes. Added to these she had now, we must re- 
member, a daughter. 

Of the yoimger Edith our story is principally concerned. 
We have passed over her infancy with true masculine delicacy. 
Needless to say, that in the intervals of exercising her lungs 
in the usual way she lay on her back blowing bubbles. She 
was an astonishingly bright child for her age, which we must 
allow to be a very general statement and one which we can 
never err in making. At a very early age she was capable 
of distingui^ing between what ^ wanted and what she did 
not want. As she grew older (we are purposely vague), she 
showed alarming qonptoms of precodty. 

" Fm well assured, my dear," said the Squire to his wife, 
" that there never has been, is not, nor ever shall be so dever 
a child for her age, or one with such a marked sense of humour 
in regard to her parents." 

While yet in her toddling age her tender brain had begun 
to gn^le with the great problem of what was going on about 
her. Returning from a visit to the stable at the milking hour,- 
she cried out to her mother, " Oh, mama, we saw them wash- 
ing the cow's legsl " In her prayers she was less humble than 
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direct and must liave awakened the Almighty to a severe sense 
of his obligations. Growing older, she became filled with the 
wonder of language. "Oh, papa, the cook has seen a ghost 
in the cellar and is in a peroxide of fright!" "These arc 
prophetic powers," said he proudly. "The cook's hair will 
doubtless turn white." Growing yet older she was permitted 
to accompany her mother to church. Vincent never went to 
church. Every Sunday morning he prepared himself carefully 
to go, but at the last moment there would invariably be some- 
thing to detain him. He might have dispensed with his ex- 
cuses, but he seemed to find a peculiar delight in originating 
them. Upon Mrs. Vincent's return he alwa3rs inquired 
solemnly as to the text. One Sunday his daughter spoke up: 
"Oh, papa, the text was 'Abdomen, Abdomen, my son Ab- 
domen.' " 

But at the age at which we introduce our heroine she had 
passed her babyhood. She was a little girl learning to read. 
No longer was there the least excuse for the absurd cradle- 
side discussion as to which parent she favoured. She bore no 
resemblance at all to her father. From the golden crown of 
her head to her tiny skippity feet she was in every reject her 
mother's child — a resemblance heightened by die fact that 
there was only seventeen years between them. She had, too, 
her mother's quiet way. She was not inquisitive, she seemed 
to enjoy her own wonder. There was a strange wisdom in 
this, for, alas, the wonder of childhood wears of! much too 
soon. How soon do we come to the years when life's mysteries 
are all laid bare; when beautiful words have plain meanings; 
when we know what is beyond the horizon; when, to escape 
from the tedious round of things, we go sweating after novelty! 
It is almost a pity that we must grow up to be civilised. Had 
the Alnughty favoured civilisation there would have been 
telephones smd electjric lights in the garden of Eden. Eve 
would have insisted on equal franchise and the apple would 
have been canned. 

Mrs. Vincent was as God designed woman. She might have 
been transferred suddenly from Crossways to the original gar- 
den without suffering the least inconvenience. She would have 
been quite modestly clothed in her own beauty, happy in her 
sweet simplicity and would have wanted for not so much as a 
powder-puff. Not so Monty, who seemed to have been made 
after an up-to-date plan, just as his mother might have cut a 
new dress after the latest fashion plate supplement of an inex- 
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penstve popular magazine. His perfections were of a very 
different order. It is as well, therefore, that E — for so the 
younger Edith was called — took after her mother. In mem- 
oiy we still see her, a little girl in a big hat, sitting beside her 
modier in the old Alden family pew, listening, blue eyes wide 
open, with imtold pleasure to the deadly dull sermon of Dr. 
Coulter. 

Now Dr. Coulter, the pastor of Crossways, being, a poor 
country dergjrman had, as a matter of course, a large family of 
children. There were first John and Matthew, the two 
scamps of the town. No mischief was too much for them, 
from putting pepper on the sacramental bread as John had done, 
to changing aroimd the pipes in the organ, which had been 
Matthew's triumph of iniquity. Then there was Madeline, 
tall, thin, freckled and forever romancing about princes and 
goose-girls. The fourth of the family was Leigh. He was a 
good-looking boy with dark, bristly hair and dark eyes. He 
was older than E by a few years, but he was very shy, subdued 
10 wickedness by his two eldest brothers, in wisdom by his 
sister, in importance by three baby brothers, with whose names 
we shall not trouble the reader. Mr* Vincent had early fallen 
out with Dr. Coulter over some matter appertaining to land. 
Dr. Coulter held quite a few acres, but the disposition of new 
toads by the Crossways Improvement Company had not been 
to his advantage. The Doctor declared that the Squire and 
Ae Crossways Improvement Company were one and the same 
and further pronoimced him to be a "scamp." The Squire, 
in turn, referred to the Doctor as " slick." 

The parsonage stood next to the manor, between it and the 
village, and as a result of the quarrel the Squire planted a 
hedge of flourishing lilac bushes along the dividing line, 
thereby perpetuating the breach, and destroying the Doctor's 
▼few of the ocean. 

E knew the Coulters only as " Them folks beyond the hedge," 
and her first poem was of them. 

Them folks beyond the hedge 
Mustn't come through on our edge. 
There are Madeline and John, 
And Matthew's in the barn 
In the sledge. 

There were a few children in Crossways in winter. E was 
often attracted by the cries of the Coulter children playiiig 
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next door and longed to join them. When her mother was 
busy and the cook was cross and it was too damp for her to 
play about the bams she sometimes sufiEered those miseries that 
children su£Fer when they are trying to be good. She was very 
glad, therefore, when the time came for her to be $ent to 
school. But it was a sad moment for Mrs. Vincent as, for the 
first time, she left her child to the ^iritual guidance of others, 
and doubtless an ancestral ghost or two walked home with her 
to the old manor-house, very shabby now and desolate beside 
the scroll-worked and turreted models of simmier-cottage 
architecture that had sprouted around it. And doubtless great- 
great-greatgrandfather Alden shook his gold-headed cane in 
impotent ghostly wrath. 

To E the first day of school was a never-to-be-forgotten day. 
There were children of various ages in all sorts of order and 
disorder. E did not know whether to sit quiet or to get up 
and skip about, but certain runic carvings upon the bench where 
she sat attracted her attention and when she had done stud3ang 
these she took note of how the desks were all battered and the 
maps upon the wall torn and the wall itself scrawled over. 
What books she saw lying about were in the last stages of 
decrepitude and, picking one up, it promptly fell apart and shed 
all its hand-illuminated leaves upon the floor. Much fright* 
ened she sat very still and continued to survey the general dilap- 
idation of the room. By this time a great silence seemed to 
fall upon the comer where John and MatAew Coulter were 
seated, and then Miss Phillips, the principal, preached a sermon 
on work and play and impressed the fact upon her pupils that 
childhood was all wrong and that they must grow up as fast 
as ever they could. E decided that school must be a kind of 
church and when Miss Phillips, having concluded her sermon, 
stooped to pick up her pencil which had fallen beneath her 
desk, she promptly knelt down and dosed her eyes very tight. 
She heard a curious titter and then Miss Phillips' voice in no 
prayerfid tones, " Second year reading-class. Walk quietly." 

The second year reading class assembled in another room 
and E was sent to join them. All the other children were 
provided with primers in various stages of mutilation. 

"What! Haven't you any book?" said Miss Masie Phil- 
lips when it came to E's tum to read. 

" O yeth, we have lotth of bookth at home," replied E cheer- 
fully. 

" Come here, dear."— And E stepping up beside Miss Phil- 
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lips' chair read out of that blanched soul's own immaculate 
book, following the thin finger across the page as she had 
learned to follow her mother's. 

"Good gracious! !' exclaimed the teacher; "you arc a very 
bright little girl. I shall have to advance you a year." 

Immediately she was conducted back to the other room where 
were rows of desks of varying size. Here she was allotted a 
desk much too high for her and told to sit still and wait. 

At the next desk to her sat the Coulter boy, the one with the 
dark hair and dark eyes and, at that particular moment, for 
he was writing in ink in a copy-book, very dark hands. As 
Miss Phillips left the room he looked up at E and almost 
smiled, but became embarrassed and fell to sucking the ink ofiE 
his fingers. Eslid around in her chair for some minutes and 
rubbed her nose on the polished surface of the desk. When she 
grew tired of this self-entertainment she leant over to the 
G>ulter boy and recited her poetical masterpiece already quoted, 
adding in his particular honour: 

"But nay friend Leigh 
Sits next to me." 

The boy dropped his pen like a shot and wheeled around in 
his chair. 

" How old are you? " he asked. 

"I was almotht theven thith morning, but Mith Phillipth 
advantbed me a year tho I mutht be almotht eight," she re- 
plied. 

" I've got twenty-six guinea-pigs," he said in reply. 

"Leigh! " called E through the hedge. 

"Yesl" 

"How are the pigth?" 

"AU thnqwed up." 

" Lcth dig 'em out," cried E, crawling under the hedge where 
diere was a split in the long drift that followed it. Into the 
little Coulter house they went, dragging a great deal of snow 
after them, and selected two ornate fire shovels with which to 
dig out the guinea-pigs* 

Indeed the pigs were snowed up; there was a drift right 
over the dty of boxes in which they lived and it was only after 
an hour of hard digging that the first velvety nose appeared 
at die door of "Windsor Castle" (ex-soap-box,) and squealed 
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a pleasant " Good-momlng." Gradually tHc dty was excavated 
and the guinea-pigs came out of their boxes, lost themselves in 
the snow, got themselves in the way of the shovels and of a 
pair of goloshes and a pair of rubber boots and caused no end 
of excitement. It was great fun iot all concerned. What a 
wonderful thing is snow! What a rare gift of Providence a 
blizzard I 

E sat on the top of Windsor Castle with a little silky pig 
in her hand. The pig squealed and ^e squealed and they 
seemed to understand each other perfectly. She rubbed her 
nose in its warm fur while the pig tried first the tassd of her 
toboggan cap, then the sleeve of her coat, then a wisp of her 
hair and was surprised to find none of them edible. 

" I with I wath a pig," said the boy shyly. 

"You are — a perfect pigl" and suddenly jumping to her 
feet she kissed him, after which impetuous act she giggled and 
rubbed her nose up and down the pig. 

" Oh goodness! " he said; " you mustn't do that! " ^ 

There was yet a snow-house to be dug out of the drift along 
the hedge, for such drifts must not be wasted as they don't 
come every winter. It was a wonderful house with a smoky 
fireplace in it that kept enlarging the room as it burned, threat- 
ening the while to give away the secret of its existence by the 
volumes of smoke it sent forth, not only from the chimney, but 
from the door and window. Sitting on a sled in the very 
densest of the smoke, £ remarked that it was quite Uke being 
married and having a home of her own. 

What a wonderful boy Leigh was to play with. He always 
had something new, some new secret to be kept between them. 
In fact the whole world was their own particular secret. Of 
course mama knew a great deal, but papa knew absolutely noth- 
ing. ^ 

The winter passed. March came and Leigh built the big- 
gest kite that ever was and £ made many, many yar4s of tail. 
It was a wonderful kite although it wouldn't fly properly and 
ended its career by plunging headlong from a great height and 
impaling itself on the horns of one of Dr. Coulter's cows. In 
April they had a raft on the puddle at the bottom of the 
Vincents' place, and when £ fell in, Leigh sat down philosoph- 
ically in the very deepest place in the most companionable spirit. 
In May they dug a garden and planted an enormous quantity 
of seeds in an extraordinarily limited ^ace. But it was absurd 
to expect one to wait patiently for two weeks for them to come 
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up, and not to dig them all up the next day to see if the roots 
had fonned. It was veiy hard, too, to tell when not to water 
them with the hose, which was such an exciting business. 
Through the long simmier, when there was no sch(K>l and life 
was lived on the sands, they taught King Canute a lesson or 
two how to Iceep the waves from wetting his feet. 

Ohy the glorious, golden summers of childhood I How quickly 
we out-grow them, finding instead a sort of melancholy joy in 
dark and dismal days, in brooding over a musty bool^ and 
indulging in gloomy thoughts. Care and responsibility and the 
serious- business of living inc^acitate us for the exquisite feel- 
mgs that pulsate from the heart. The mind suppresses the heart. 
We are capable of pride, satisfaction, content, all of which em- 
anate from our minds, our concrete consciousness. But no pro- 
cess of reasoning can give us again the pure joy of the child. 
Only at times when we are least expecting it, a subtle sense of 
hesLUty touches smne lost chord in our rational natures. We sit 
by while the children build their forts on the sand and while 
they shout for joy we indulge in argument and opinion. The 
silver-sailed ships that are making away for the msrsterious seas 
beyond the Spanish Main are no longer treasure laden galleons 
blown by the winds of romance. We know too well what lies 
beyond die Spanish Main, and we know that treasure is a dull 
and materialistic thing, requiring much wearisome accounting. 
Lying back on the warm sand, we long to be free again from 
the burden of too much wisdom. Then, perhaps, as the sun 
sinks and the clouds turn to gold and the sails of the schooner 
to the eastward whiten against a darkening sea, a reminiscence 
of the wonder of the child comes for a moment to us— -only 
for a moment. 

The interest that Squire Vincent had manifested at first in 
the growth of Crossways had been gradually diminishing in 
direct proportion as the lands of the Crossways Improvement 
Company had been sold. Almost every day now he waxed 
hk moustache, put on his tall silk hat and went up to town. 
"A wire will always reach me at the club," he would say, 
but beyond this he never vouchsafed any information as to 
what his business in town might be, nor did his wife ever press 
him upon the matter. In his silence she might have noticed 
something of superdliousness. He wore a slight habitual 
scowl and was impatient of being spoken to. The sharpness 
of his manner in addressing the servants had had fatal results. 
Old family servants did not appeal to the Squire. They were 
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inclined to be inquisitive; they presumed to a sort of member- 
ship in the family; they outgrew their usefulness and had to be 
pensioned off. One by one, therefore, they had been permitted 
to depart and the manor became a changed place. The change 
was even more perceptible in the stable. As the company's 
acres had gradually ceased to be farmed, the general nature of 
the farm as a fann had declined. The land was no longer 
ploughed and sown and the harvest was limited to hay. Often 
as she sat at. her bedroom window, Mrs. Vincent would con- 
template the improvements of the Crossways Improvement Com- 
pany and feel a regret for the shining flower-strewn fields of 
her childhood. 

One evening Mr. Vincent broke the silence of dinner by 
saying abruptly, " My dear, I've sold out." 

"Sold out?" she said quietly laying down her knife and 
fork. "What have you sold out?" 

"The Crossways Improvement Company, the manor and 
lands and buildings appertaining thereto," he replied. 

She brought her hands down suddenly upon the edge of the 
table and sat staring. 

The silence fell again, broken only by the slight sounds of 
Mr. Vincent's eating. So it continued for several minutes. 

"You have sold the manor, Monty," she said tremulously 
at last, " You never consulted me." 

He looked up, met the staring glance with a smile, shook his 
head. That was all. Again the sound of his knife and fork. 

" It was left to me and my heirs forever," she said. " It 
was mine." 

" It was mortgaged," he added sharply. 

Here was mudi matter for reflection. Slowly she recalled 
her mother's will and the rapid settlement of the estate, which 
had ended in the mortgage on the manor and the sale of the 
lands to the Improvement Company. She continued to look at 
her husband, but gradually the fixity of her glance relaxed. He 
had offered no explanationa. His indifference had woimded 
her. But already she had sought to apologize for him. He 
had always been uncommunicative. He would tell her if she 
asked him. 

"Monty," she said quietly, "were you the Crossways Im- 
provement Company?" 

He nodded in silence. 

She drew her hands quickly down from the table with a little 
shrinking motion. "To whom did you sell?" 
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"To a Mr. Goldschadt" 

"A Jew?" 

** My dear, I made a good thing of it" 

She drew herself back in her chair. 

" Do you intend that we shall leave Crossways? " 

He laid aside his napkin. "Decidedly. There is nothing 
here. It is all second chop — pomme de terre. There is no 
bluer blood than your own Alden blood, my dear." 

He said nothing of Vincent blood. She was very still for a 
few minutes, so still she seemed scarcely to breathe. She was 
thinking, not of her own blood, but of the blood of her child. 

" MonQr," she said with a rather wan effort to smile, " where 
shall we go?" 

" Oh, well, Fd thought of taking a cottage at Nahant in the 
summer." 

Her grandmother, when a young girl, had once visited at 
Nahant. 

" And the winter? " she asked. 

" Oh, somewhere, some^'here! " 

He said no more, nor did she ask further. Not agam did 
she refer to the matter. Thus quietly did she resign her world. 

The warm days of May had come, bringing with them the 
flannelled summer colonists. They were such spring days that 
would have trapped the wariest young man's fancy into thoughts 
of love. All nature had put on its wedding garments. The 
flowers were tricked out in their fairest hues to catch the eye 
of the bees, and the swallows were building their nests beneath 
the eaves of the bam. 

So far as Nature was concerned all was perfect But in the 
fairest ^t of all, where once the warm air had shimmered 
most brightly over the tall flower-strewn grasses, the Improve- 
ment Omipany was erecting its forty-seventh house, the future 
residence of Mr. Goldschildt * It was a combination cottage 
and castle-on-the-Rhine. Little blink-eyed gables with scroll- 
work lashes alternated with battlemented towers, and the roof 
bristled like a fretful porpentine with lightning-rods. Yet more 
dreadful were the garish real-estate signs that protruded them- 
selves into the empyrean blue above the Rev. Dr. Coulter's 
fields, signs^ that left nothing unsaid concerning the economy 
and convem'ence of living in the country. It was a relief to 
both Mrs. Vincent and Mrs. Coulter, for they had much in 
common, to retire to their respective attics. Indeed, Mrs. Vin- 
cent ^>ent the greater part of her time sorting over the accumu- 
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lated relics of her ancestors. And it would be curious to know 
what were her thoughts as she looked upon their ancient looms 
and spinning-wheels and conjured up the days when they had 
ploughed and harvested their own lands, and their women had 
spun the thread and woven the cloth, and they had asked noth- 
ing of anybody. 

Vincent, who, despite the fine ^ring weather, had lately ab- 
sented himself quite consistently in town, came home one evening 
bringing with him a tall, handsome young man. 

" My dear, this is Mr. Wallace," he said beamingly. 

Mr. Wallace stepped forward and extended his hand in an 
easy and gracious manner. " It is so good of you to have me," 
he said, looking at her with a curious superciliousness that al- 
most immediately dissolved into a wide bojrish smile. 

She in return smiled her simple and pretty welcome. So this 
was one of her husband's friends ; the first she had met in all the 
years they had been married. She had actually doubted that 
he had any. Mr. Wallace appeared much youngpr than her 
husband, more, indeed, her own age, but he was so much taller 
that the squire seemed rather insignificant beside him. 

" You're our first guest," she said innocently. 

" First this spring — this spring, of course," hastily interposed 
Vincent, bursting into hearty, somewhat prolonged laughter. 

This frightened her very much. Laughter was quite for- 
eign to her husband's nature. She drew back against the dark 
panels and pennitted him to escort the first guest upstairs. 

A few minutes later Vincent joined her in her bedroom. 

"Oh, Monty I" she exclaimed. " He is so nice-looking. 
Why didn't you bring him before?" 

He was standing with his head bent slightly forward in the 
peculiar menacing attitude he always assumed when he had 
something of importance to say to her. " Because I met him 
scarcely Siree hours ago," he replied. " Nice-looking! Great 
heavens, don't you know who he is? Langdon Wallace, son of 
Barnard S. Wallace — Newport — polo-crack — millions, mil- 
lions, millions! " He paused, thrusting out his hands at her as 
if he were offering her the world itself on a tray. 

Though the squire had always been very lively in his conver- 
sation with the ladies of Crossways, never before had he dis- 
played 80 many manners and elegancies as he did this night at 
dinner. The conversation ran upon wine and horses and pro- 
gressed at the customary rate of such conversations. Mrs. Vin- 
cent did her best to appear interested, but the great effort was 
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fatiguing. Suddenly she caught herself yawning. It was most 
unfortunate^ for at that very moment Mr. Vincent had repeated 
something particularly clever which the guest had said, and 
had called upon her to express her appreciation. The guest's 
eyes were upon her; there was no disguising the fact that she 
was 3rawning. Through her fingers she saw horror depicted 
on her husband's face. As her jaws slowly relaxed she stretched 
a delicately pink, girlish arm and turned a wrinkled nose and 
two rows of sharp white teeth upon the astonished millionaire. 

" Yawning is my only accomplishment," she said. 

No woman had ever yawned in Langdon Wallace's face be- 
fore. For a moment he seemed to be repeating to himself, " I 
am Langdon Wallace, son of Barnard S. Wallace — Newport 
— polo-crack — millions, millions, millions ! " Then the look 
faded and the frank, bopsh smile took its place. 

" It is the rarest accomplishment I have ever met with," he 
said, hesitating slightly. " It should be taught. It has — it 
has made me feel very much at home. A yawn Is an invitation 
to yawn. Since I have got back from India I have not felt at 
home till this moment. Lots of people have entertained me, but 
no one had yet yawned at me." 

Then the three laughed, the squire loudest of alL 

The conversation about wine and horses died a sudden death. 
Mr. Wallace directed himself to his hostess, enquiring if she 
had been bom there. 

" Yes, and many generations before me. I have never spent 
a night out of this house." 

" Never a night out of this house? " he repeated, as though 
the simple truth were altogether incredible, and quite oblivious 
of the fact that his host was pressing him to refill his glass. 
"Really?" 

" Really. And where were you bom and brought up? " 

" I haven't the least notion where I was born and the geogra- 
phy of my bringing up would fill volumes," he said, so harshly 
that there fell a silence. After a minute he laughed. "A 
home is hardly fashionable." 

"We have no intention of remaining here," cried Vincent. 
" Of course not — no such idea! " 

The guest turned in his chair, studying the four walls and 
the ceiling of the room, and seemed much disposed to hear what 
Mrs. Vincent could tell him of interest about the old house. 
But the squire soon took up her end of the conversation. The 
guest listened attentively to the complete details of how the 
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Improvement G)mpan7 had improved Crosswajrs; details which 
Mrs. Vincent was also hearing for the first time. Gradually 
under the influence of Vincent's voice the bojrish look left his 
face. Mrs. Vincent did not yawn again and the subject died a 
natural death. 

" I was sorry to read of your aunt's death," said Vincent, 
opening a new topic. 

" She died last week," replied the guest without emotion. 

" Prominent in city charities, if I remember rightly." 

" What a pity she should have died," said Mrs. Vincent. 

Wallace raised his eyebrows and protruded his lips. " My 
dear aunt had but one principal, never to give money. It 
must have been very exasperating." He sipped his champagne 
for a moment. " I'll not say she was a pubh'c nuisance." 

Her expression became solemn. " You are against charity? " 

" Charity develops hard, Pharisaical natures. The unright- 
eousness of riches! I wonder the poor don't go mission-work- 
ing among the rich : they would find sin and dirt in plenty. All 
missionary work is vain-glorious folly, beginning with the 
foreign missionary who preaches a white God's gospel in a 
black man's land and involves the government in the expense 
of sending battleships at regular intervals all over the world." 

" My own brother is a missionary," she said. 

" To England — a missionary to England," hastfly added her 
husband with a forced laugh. " Holy orders — comfortable 
living — that sort of thing. Hope to see him a bishop soon. 
Let me fill your glass." 

"Quite a different matter," smiled the guest, relieved. 
"Why, the cleverest man in the saddle I ever met was a 
Reverend English D. D., M. F. H. The best families arc not 
going into religion any more in this country. Darwin struck 
religion its death blow. The world is weary of mysteries. 
This is the day of science." 

Mrs. Vincent was silent. The guest had suddenly lost all 
that was frank and boyish about him. Or was it that he was 
voluntarily repudiating his better self? It was not in her na- 
ture to criticise. " Are you a scientist? " she said at last with 
an expression of interest. 

His eyes met hers and held them. Her glance did not waver. 
It seemed that she was challenging him. 

" I'm not," he answered abruptly and paused to show that 
having made his admission he would not qualify it Then his 
bo)ash smile came back. " I'm only a poor moralist and a 
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worse theologian. Once I worshipped good intentions and ac- 
cepted unquestioning the articles of faith, but I got all muddled 
up. Then I began to eliminate. No Adam and Eve, no 
original sin. No original sin, no something else. And so I 
reduced my religion to a frock-coat and a silk hat. The at- 
mo^here of religion seems to me very unwholesome, full of 
dispute and hjrpocrisy." 

" I declare," exclaimed Vincent, " you should put that into 
an essay." 

'' I have, as a matter of fact, thought of doing so. But as 
often as I have attempted it I have found myself in that frame 
of mind where I'm all frame and no mind or all mind and no 
frame. As for religion, it is a matter of fashion and will 
follow the fashion pretty much whatever is said of it" 

Mrs. Vincent looked up thoughtfully. " I shall follow my 
mother. But I don't think I shall ever bum anybody." And 
once more she smiled sweetly at him. 

Tlie spiritual side of this conversation had been quite lost 
upon the squire who reintroduced the subject of the manor and 
began at once to expatiate upon the Alden ancestry. In mid- 
fli^t he paused to point to the portraits of two Arthur Aldens 
by Stuart that were hanging on either side of the mantel. 

" My dear Edith," he exclaimed, " Mr. Wallace has studied 
art. At last we shall have an opinion upon them." 

** Oh, then you're an artist I " She clawed her hands with a 
pretty delist. " What fun ! To-morrow I shall show you all 
our beautiful landscapes. Will you let me?" 

"You mustn't think Mrs. Vincent does not know the dif- 
ference between nature and art," laughed her husband. " It's 
merely a habit she has of finding unpainted Corots and Turners 
cvcr3rwhcre. We've an unpainted bull in the bam which is a 
genuine Paul Potter, I haven't a doubt." 

"Why, Monty," she began in a hurt tone, while a blank 
look of shame spread over her face. What had she said that 
he should have thus crowned her with lies — lies that she did 
not understand? She blushed as she turned to the guest. 
" Perhaps it would not be worth while after all. The Improve- 
ment Company has left so little." 

The squire frowned at her and requested Mr. Wallace's 
opinion as to Whisder's position in art. But the guest sat 
slent, looking first from one to the other of them. It is pos- 
sible that he had surprised the squire's frown and it is quite 
in^ossible that her heightened colour should have escaped him. 
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Then he Sent a little toward her. " Indeed the Improvement 
Company must have changed the life here very much," he said 
thoughtfully. " It is dangerous business improving upon na- 
ture. The Old Adam in us is ill at ease in a formal garden." 
Then turning to his host, he said, "Whistler's art is very 
beautiful to tfiose who have studied. But I gave up stud5ang 
when I found that the atrocities in the salons were becoming 
beautiful." He paused, raised his glass of champagne, but did 
not drink. He seemed to be contemplating it philosophically. 
" I would not defend my bad taste, but there are many ac- 
quired tastes that it is better not to acquire. And so I gave 
up art after a few months. There seems to be too mudi art 
and too little nature nowadays. Doubtless we can improve on 
nature, but for myself I shall prefer to keep true to the simpler 
things of life. For me the unpainted Corots and the un- 
painted Turners, if I may borrow your words." 

Mrs. Vincent was suddenly aware that he had gallantly re- 
moved the crown of lies with which her husband had crowned 
her. The squire was a trifle annoyed that, despite his efforts, 
his wife's simplicity should have been discovered. He was no 
less apprehensive of finding any one more subtle than himself. 
He retreated gracefully by declaring himself colour-blind. 

Now Mr. Vincent had met Mr. Wallace for the first time 
that same afternoon at the club. Wallace was then haranguing 
a small group of youthful plutocrats on the general impractic- 
ability of marriage. It was a dissertation full of flashing cyni- 
cism delightful to listen to. Vincent had heard often of young 
Langdon Wallace. The Wallaces were prominent barons in 
Newport's plutocracy. Lang, still on the better side of thirty, 
the heritor of millions, unmarried, handsome, idle, C3mical, was 
looked upon by society as a Dauphin or a Prince of Wales. 
But Vincent had had the audacity to invite him and perhaps 
the very audacity of it had caused him to accept A meet of 
the hounds on the morrow had formed the slight grounds for 
the invitation. And so it had suddenly come to pass that 
now, only a few hours later, Langdon Wallace found himself 
at Monty Vincent's table — found himself looking at Mrs. 
Vincent and reconsidering every word of his late terrible dis- 
course upon matrimony. 

Mr. Vincent reverted the conversation to the two portraits 
and the guest was expressing his admiration when £ appeared 
at her mother's side, rubbing her sleepy blue eyes. 

" Ahl " cried the squire with a parental joy which he rarely 
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demonstrated. "Comt here, my dear. Mr. Wallace, sir, — 
my daughter." 

The young millionaire scion of society seemed embarrassed. 
He stood up, hestitated, smiled, pressed his napkin to his heart 
and made her the very grandest land of a bow. 

E curtsied as low as she could without tipping over and then 
stood looking up at him. It was obviously incumbent upon the 
guest to say something of a complimentary nature. It was 
vety dear £hat he was unused to children. He looked from 
the mother to the child and back again with an expression of 
distressed astonishment, as much as to say that of coiu^ chil- 
dren were quite out of fashion. Then he said: 

" You take after your daughter, Mrs. Vincent." 

The remark had a curious litde oxnplimentary twist to it 
that took her very much by surprise. She smiled and bade 
him sit down lest aug^t should happen to her daughter's neck. 

Mr. Wallace now addressed E in a dozen different languages. 

" I intend that Edith shall speak French and German and 
read Italian," declared Vincent with such positiveness as to 
quite cover up his daughter's temporary deficiencies in those 
tongues. " Perhaps you will consider my omitting Persian a 
mistake.^ You read Persian, I believe?" 

" A little," he replied ; " prindpally by reputation. I would 
say something for you in it, but I have momentarily forgotten 
^i^t it is I say in that language. And I pretend to quite a 
h'ttle Japanese. I can say ' Mina uts'kushii hana uchi de 
anata ga uts'kushii de gozaimas,' which, I believe, means 
* You're the prettiest flower among all the flowers,' — a very 
convenient remark if you happen to be travelling in Japan." 

This sarcasm on polite learning passed so completely over the 
head of the squire that he proceeded solemnly to request his 
guest's opinion upon the matter of music 

" Oh," replied Wallace, " to be sure. Let her play the 
piano, or the violin or the — or the harp. The harp is very 
^ishionable. She would look well at it. For that reason 
Aldbiades preferred it to the flute. She would not look well 
at the flute. The violin swells the jaw and the piano is 
plebeian. Only yesterday Mrs. Van Buren's daughter played 
for me a charming little thing called, I think, *Tuning the 
Piano.' In the moment of her ceasing to play, I said to myself, 
diat I'd never enjoyed an)^hing so much." Then he laughed 
curiously and said, ** Did you know that Louis Quatorze learned 
10 write in a single lesson? " 
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Whether this was entirely lost upon Vincent or not is 
questionable. He merely replied, '' Indeed/' and suggested that 
it was high time the child were in bed. 

E kissed her mother, ran around and kissed her father and 
then came and stood very, very close to the guest's chair with 
her hands clasped tightly behind her. There was no other 
recourse; — he bent and kissed her. It was quite evident that 
he had never kissed a child before. He grew very red from 
ear to ear. 

Mrs. Vincent bent politely over her coffee. Vincent called 
loudly for the cigars. Mr. Wallace sat staring vaguely in 
the direction in which the child had vanished. Suddenly he 
said, " rU give you a tip on the market, Vincent Buy Lack- 
awanna." To Mrs. Vincent he said, '* I hope you dedde to 
come to Newport" 
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CHAPTER II 

I 

Treating of the coming of the Vincents to Newport; of the true 
Ttlae of a hedge; of the "Names" and of a splendid Prince. 

The arrival of the \^ccnt8 in Newport wa3 not heralded 
with drums, as those who have in their excess of impatience al- 
ready read the last chapters of this history would be justified 
m imagining. Early in April, a year following the momentous 
visit of Langdon Wallace at Cro8swa3rs, chronicled in the last 
diapter, they came. Not a camera to picture them as they 
descended from the train ; not a line in the papers to tell what 
Mrsw Vincent wore; all, all this is lost I There was not so 
much as a press notice. 

E's first recollection of Newport — for we are to sec through 
her eyes now — was of a long muddy road bordered by high 
dipped hedges without a leaf upon them, beyond which one 
bdicid great white stone palaces with windows dismally boarded 
up and sculptured ornamentations wound in straw. It was 
raining at the time and a strong cold sea-wind was driving the 
rain trough the cracks in the brougham. Her father, how- 
ever, was in the most enthusiastic mood. 

" See, my dear, those pretentious gates. Perhaps we shall 
pass within them one of these days. The Derringer Boozle 
Van Burensf He rolled the name ofiE his tongue as if it 
were almost sufficient for them to have looked upon the gates 
of people so illustrious. "And that little shingle and dBfh 
board e£Eect, that is the most exclusive residence here. But 
now rub the wet oflF the window. Ahl What is there in 
Touraine to equal that? E, why are you not loob'ng? " 

E took the handle of the lunbrella out of her mouth. " Be- 
cause I don't like Newport," she replied. 

" Why E, dear, it is one of the most beautiful places in the 
whole world," cried her mother quickly. 

" The customary ingratitude of children 1 " sighed her father. 

And the cab rolled on. 

The Vincents had moved very early in the spring. Vincent 
had hired the house one day at the Down Town Club from 

as 
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the owner who happened to be then in the toils of divorce As 
the owner moved out, leaving practically eevrything but his 
clothes, the Vincents moved in bringing practically nothing else. 
It was not given to Mrs. Vincent to make a new home in her 
new surroundings. The home was ready-made and like a ready- 
made garment it was destined never to fit. 

There was a long narrow front lawn like a wedge of pie, 
with a small frontage on Bellevue avenue. Tlie gradual 
widening of the place allowed for a terrace with large antique 
flower-urns, doubly foreign having been made in Germany and 
imported from Italy. Far down at the rear of the place was a 
croquet lawn shaded by three large maples. The house itself 
Was of the gabled variety, the angles and points, later in the 
season, somewhat obscured by a dense growth of ivy. Enter- 
ing at the front door one came face to face with two Japanese 
Samurai and was startled to behold a bronze Venus coming, as 
it were, across the tiny hall in answer to the bell, while .^ollo 
Belvidere looked down indiflEerently from the landing of the 
stairs with his entire wardrobe neatly folded over his forearm. 
The parlour was a delirium of bric-i-brac, porcelains, mirrors, 
squat, bowlegged footstools, emaciated Louis Quinze diairs and 
tables and a small grand piano, which rattled with vases and 
picture frames and was draped with various embroidered and 
damasked cloths, conspicuous among which were the pantaloons 
of a M anchu lady. The dining-room was comparatively large 
and furnished in the most massive mahogany, assisted by Jap- 
anese screens, a decrepit moose-head, the death-mask of a baby, 
(for which Mrs. Vincent hastily substituted one of the Alden 
ancestors), and a globe of gold-fish, bearing living testimony to 
the sudden and recent evacuation of the landlord. There was 
also an infinitesimally small den off the parlour. Into this were 
ingeniously crowded a book-case, a globe, a desk, two deep chairs, 
and lastly, a Turkish cosy-corner with its imposing canopy of 
skins on a framework of ^ears, its tabourets, musty cud^uons 
and great wall ornament of knives that rudely reminded one 
who sought rest thereunder of the sword of Damocles. Tak- 
ing the house all in all it was very stylish and very ugly. For 
a long time it seemed to Mrs. Vincent that she was merely 
visiting in it and for this reason perhaps she refrained from 
changing anything. It was a difficult thing to leave the large, 
rambling country homestead at Crossways and ad2q)t onesdf 
to a fashionable Newport cottage, or to adapt a Newport 
cottage to oneself. And the question also arises whether the 
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cottage had ever been designed to be comfortable. Only the 
gold-fish had the air of being at home in it. 

The arrival of the Vincents, as we have said, had been quite 
unheralded. Nor when the season had opened was an3rthing 
done to proclaim their presence. But society became subtly 
aware of it. The Vincents were constantly withdrawing from 
the public gaze. They seemed visibly to shrink from contact 
with their fellow beings. 

"Who are those people?" demanded Mrs. Van Buren in- 
dignantly, as E and her parents crossed the lawn of the Casino 
and seated themselves in the farthest angle of the piazza. 

" They appear to be very snobbish," replied an unwise young 
man. 

" Snobbish I " cried the great Mrs, Van Buren whose sodal 
positiim ran into eight figures. "You say snobbish to me/^* 
She gave a faint falsetto shriek, a fashionable form of laughter. 
" I guess they just don't know anybody. Ah, here comes Mr. 
Wallace! I never saw Lang looking so well I " 

Langdon Wallace, looking uncommonly tall and handsome in 
white flannels and white buckskin shoes, and upon whose ap- 
proach the great lady was beaming through her lorgnettes with 
favour, at this moment unfortunately veered off in the direction 
of the three unknown. Neither her beams nor her stares could 
turn him and before the sound of her words had died the beau 
ideal of Newport society had greeted the strangers and was 
mah'ng such a deep reverence as had never before been seen 
to a little girl of nine with the bluest of blue eyes and the most 
golden of golden locks. 

The friendship between Mr. Wallace and the Vincents had 
progressed after a certain manner since our last chapter. To 
be^ with, he had spent a full week at the manor, an honour 
which Mrs. Vincent might better have appreciated had she 
known that in that brief time he had four times wired his 
valet to cancel engagements. Thereafter, however, though the 
squire had persistently invited him to visit again at the manor 
he had as persistently refused. The acquaintance had, never- 
theless, been cultivated at the club, and Mr. Wallace has al- 
wzys poUtely asked after Mrs. Vincent. Not the least worthy 
of recording were the little sealed notes which from time to 
time the squire foimd in his club letter-box, and which bore some 
such message as: " Now*s the time to get out of your Lack- 
awanna and buy your daughter a pony-cart," — " Erie defaults 
bonds. My respects to Mrs. Vincent," — " Many a man begins 
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as a connoisseur and ends up as a toper. Buy D. & H." The 
gentle hint conveyed in the last may come as a surprise to the 
reader. The squire was never an3rthing but sober when in the 
country. 

Mrs. Van Buren might well put up her lorgnette and stare. 
In Wallace's company Vincent had the air of a small bantam 
rooster fraternising with a game-cocL Wallace in his white 
flannels might have represented the personification of young 
manhood. Vincent with his pert bantam air was the very 
apotheosis of dapper middle-age. Wallace was not yet thirty, 
while Vincent was all of forty. 

" It's the woman," said Mrs. Van Buren, with her lorgnettes 
perched disdainfully on the very end of her nose. " But / 
can't see what he sees in her. / should not even call her 
good-looking. It's funny how a little skimpy prettiness will 
catch a man's eye." But as she turned aside the word snob- 
bish was rankling very deep in her breast. 

Now Mrs. Van Buren's discomfiture was far from extraor- 
dinary when we consider the position which Lang Wallace 
held in society. His most obvious qualifications were; first, 
that he had great wealth ; second, that he was unmarried. After 
these came many minor qualifications which we shall record in 
the order in which society honoured them; he was strikingly 
good-looking; he said the most audacious things with a cynicism 
highly approved by those whose tastes ran to an3rthing novel 
in irregularity, laxity or total depravity of moral; he knew 
the honourable points of a horse; he possessed all the petty 
vices in the hightest state of refinement; he had studied abroad 
and held a great reputation for learning. We might compare 
him to the young Lord B3rron, except that he had achieved 
nothing. He was splendidly idle. Society considered that he 
held himself in very high esteem, but the truth of the matter 
was that he held society in very little esteem. He had no 
shallow vanities, he conducted himself with propriety and no 
evil word had ever assailed him. Vain young men of question- 
able habits thought to imitate him in dress and manner, but 
somehow the likeness did not fit. His glory seemed upon them 
inglorious. 

Every mother of a marriageable daughter smiled upon him. 
It woidd have seemed inconceivable that any marriageable 
daughter would have refused him. Society was full of mar- 
riageable daughters who knew that they would marry him if he 
would but ask them. The yes fairly trembled on their lips. 
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They had in his company the conscious air of probationers. 
Whatever they said or did it was as if he were considering it all 
in the li^t of possible matrimony. They imagined amorous 
thoughts whirling in his brain that never existed there. But 
his brute masculine unconsciousness was not as deaf as it was 
dumb. That he was unmarried was perhaps due to the fact 
that only one woman had ever yawned in his face. 

"A romance I " cries the reader at once. Be patient, gentle 
reader. How is it that Wallace had persistently refused to 
visit a second time at the manor? How is it that he had not 
seen. Mrs. Vincent again till she had come to Newport? How 
is it that he leaves Vincent at the latter's gate and does not go 
in, but marches on alone to his own great, lonely, shuttered 
mansion ? He rings for his valet : — ** I shall entertain at 
dinner on Friday, Hammond." — ^'Any preferences, sir?"— 
" None, Hammond. Any one." — How is it that he has no 
preferences? So we give the reader warning not to meddle 
with our plot. Be patient, gentle reader, and consider that 
there is neither pleasure nor economy in hurrying through a 
book« What a restless period of literature this isl 

The word "snobbish" was to rankle in Mrs. Van Buren's 
mind for two weeks before she was to have the honour of 
meeting the Vincents. Upon this occasion Mrs. Vincent looked 
very sweet and very reserved, while her husband said : 

" Yes, I try to persuade myself that we shall like Newport. 
One is shocked a little at first But in a place as big as this 
one must be prepared to meet all kinds of people. Mrs. 
Vincent, however, is much concerned about our little girl, 
especially as to the propriety of bringing her to these Casino 
grounds. We mi^t settle the matter once for all, Mrs. Van 
Buren, by enquiring if you permit your daughter to come here." 

Mrs. Van Buren was charmed. Charmed, in fact, was not 
the word for it. The Vincents had admitted her to heights of 
snobbery that she had not known to exist: — and the way in 
which Mr. Vincent had conceded to her the delicate point as 
to whether their daughters should be permitted the use of the 
Casino. No, indeed, their daughters were far too precious to 
be brought into such a public place I This must have come 
as a surprise to fat little EVelyn Van Buren who had been ac- 
customed to unlimited freedom and who little more than knew 
her mother by sight. 

Mrs. Van Buren is on record as being positively the first 
who "took up" the Vincents. She gave a small dinner for 
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them to which she had the satisfaction of inviting her social 
rivals, the great Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones, the great Mrs. Ochre 
and the great Mrs. Ogden-Ogden, who had, none of them, as 
yet met the Vincents. At this dinner Mr. Vincent surprised 
Mr. Van Buren by his connoisseurship of rare vintages. The 
cellars of the host were ransacked and the longer the topic was 
discussed the more there seemed to be to say upon it and the 
more Mr. Van Buren became convinced of the vital importance 
of his remarks. When the gentlemen were alone with their 
cigars, Mr. Van Buren reluctantly relinquished the topic to 
fall asleep ingloriously amid the splendour of his surrounding^. 
But one could hardly say that this discussion had influenced 
Mr. Vincent's normal views in the slightest. Only after they 
had arrived home did Mrs. Vincent notice in her husband a 
slight disposition to walk sideways. She said nothing, for she 
knew little of the ways of men. But pcrh^s she recalled, 
with whatever humour it might bring her, how once upon a 
time she had sought to revive him with one teaspoonful of 
brandy in a goblet of water. 

Very rapid, indeed, was the social progress of the Vincents. 
Having met the Van Burens, the Ochres, the Bloomsbury- 
Joneses and the Ogden-Ogdens it was quite unnecessary for 
them to do otherwise than to retire behind their hedge, lod: 
themselves up in the little house and refuse themselves to visitors. 
For the fewer people they met the higher their social position. 

Now, as nothing was known about the Vincents, a great deal 
was said about them. When these rumours had died away 
forgotten, the Vincents had strangely acquired distinction from 
the very mystery surrounding their origin. It is well for us 
to note the extreme reserve in which the social history of these 
people began and to consider how at this time Mrs. Vincent 
was amply protected from the vanities and vulgarities of the 
outer world by her own front hedge. 

How E hated the hedge — in fact all hedges. It had even 
been an inconvenience to crawl under the Coulter hedge. But 
in Newport the social authorities would certainly have shot 
any one at sight who attempted to crawl under a hedge. One 
would have run a similar peril to have been found in a 
neighbour's bam. The very rudiments of hospitality were 
lacking. Instead, one was carefully dressed and, with one's 
mama beside one in the landau, one drove languidly in through 
the great front gates and right up to the front door where the 
groom thrust cards at the butler and the coachman whipped 
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up die horses and one drove briskly out again. Alas that Czar 
Peter had not set a permanent fashion when, upon his visit to 
England, he had found pleasure in riding through John Evel3m's 
hedges in a wheelbarrow I But even Czar Peter would not 
have had the boldness to have crawled under the Vincent hedge. 
Few people passed within it. Nobody knew what went on in 
die little house beyond it. Langdon Wallace himself often 
looked upon it wistfully from the outside. 

In those early days, that first summer, E was permitted the 
entertainment, such as it was, that was provided by her own 
imagination. Her mother led a subdued, second-story life, giv- 
ing, it is to be supposed, most of her time to her clothes. Her 
fadier, in these first days, was much about the house, for one 
cannot go every day to town from Newport. The most of 
his time was spent on the sun^screened piazza with a decanter, 
a glass and a siphon beside him. Occasionally he consulted a 
book. E knew that it was a dreadful thing to interrupt him. 
One*s father was like God, one must love him, but not expect 
him to come and play with one. 

One night he had sat up very late with her mother, making 
out a list of names. " My dear," he said to her formally at 
breakfast, " you are not to make friends with whomsoever you 
please. Vincent and Alden are both very good names and we 
owe it to our ancestors to be drcumpect in our choice of friends. 
Only by excluding can one become exclusive. Not many little 
girls are as fortunate as you. Already Mrs. Van Buren has 
begged your mother for the name of your dressmaker. You 
understand?" 

E did not understand at all, but she nodded her golden head 
excitedly. 

" You will find no name that you need be ashamed of on 
this list," said he, handing it to her. "Your mother has al- 
ready written Mrs. Van Buren for the pleasure of her 
dau^ter's company at luncheon Tuesday week." 

As E took the list her heart began to beat again with a 
forgotten joy. It was so nice of Papa to find her all these 
nice playmates just when she was beginning to feel so lonely. 

" Now Edith, my child," he said sternly, " you will under 
no ccmditions go byond that list And do not lose it, for it 
will be a valu^le keepsake in years to come. It is your first 
list You will probably have many lists and will be constantly 
called upon to lend them to persons less fortunate in the choice 
of friends. ' 
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Miss Evelyn Van Buren, only child of the pcrringer Boozle 
Van Burcns and also heiress to all the Derringer and Boozle 
stray millions (the family being unprolific of heirs in her genera- 
tion) headed the list, we may almost say, by divine right E 
remembered how on a Tuesday, exactly twenty minutes late, a 
victoria with two men in bright blue livery on the box and 
drawn by a shining chestnut pair, rolled up to the front door. 
In the vehicle was Miss Van Buren, plumed and spangled, and 
her governess, a gaunt, hatchet-faced lady with drooping eye- 
glasses and eternally folded hands. The hauteur of the grooms 
and the dignity of the governess was as naught when compared 
to the unconscious grandeur of Miss Van Buren, who had slid 
down in her seat and was engaged in biting the button off her 
glove. 

As the first of the Names entered the parlour, Mrs. Vincent, 
specially dressed for the occasion, hastened to meet her. 

" How do you do, Evelyn ? E was so delighted that you 
could come. What a lovely hat! Luncheon ought to be ready. 
E, dear, put Evelyn's hat on the table for her." 

" Ma said I was not to take ofiE my hat," replied Evelyn 
stolidly. 

"Why it is only we three at lunch — quite informal. And 
it would be so much more comfortable," explained Mrs. Vincent. 

" But I'm going to," said Evelyn, continuing her former 
speech. 

E took the immense pliuned hat and placed it on the head of 
the bronze Venus, 

Evel3m was a small, stumpy child of nine, neither noticeably 
pretty nor ugly. She had a habit of turning her back when 
spoken to and of nodding and shaking her head for yes and no. 
"Is your mother well?" (Evelyn nods.) "Your father?" 
(Evel3m shakes her head.) " I'm so sorry to hear it. This is 
your fifth summer in Newport, isn't it? " (Evel]^ shakes her 
head.) "Fourth?" (Evelyn nods.) "Do you like it?" 
(Evelyn fails to reply.) " It is very beautiful. Such wonder- 
ful trees on the avenue and such views of the ocean wherever 
one drives 1 " (Evelyn stares into space.) " I'm sure that you 
and E are going to be the best friends in the world." 

"Are those fish good-eating?" The guest's eyes had sud- 
denly come to rest upon the globe of gold &h tfiat stiU remained 
in the dining room. 

"No, dear." 
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•* They look good. Do you take them out at nigjit ? " 

" Why, no, never." 

"Where do they sleep?" 

Mrs. Vincent paused, embarrassed. This was one of the im- 
portant questions such as books on natural history never answer. 
" Perhaps they don't sleep," she said. 

" Then what do they do at night? " demanded Evel3m stub- 
bornly. 

"They drink," said E, coming briskly to her mother's 
rescue. 

Evelyn appeared satisfied. There was a long pause which 
Mrs. Vincent hesitated to break. E stood by the piano bash- 
fully rubbing her pert little nose against a tall, cold, china vase. 
She felt her premature enthusiasm over her new friend rapidly 
oozing away. 

" Do you play croquet? " she asked, seeking to conceal her 
doubts from herself. 

" I never do," said Evelyn, " but I want to." 

** Then we'll play after lunch," cried E. 

" Do you know the rules? " 

" Oh, of course I I've a book of rules that came with the set." 

"'Cause I don't." 

"Come, children, luncheon is ready," said Mrs. Vincent, 
pointing Evdyn to a vast mahogany chair into which the maid 
was sh'pping cushions. 

" Can I have a cushion, too, Mama? " 

"Yes, dear." 

" And I won't learn them because it's too hard," continued 
Eveljm, still on the subject of the rules. 

When Evelyn had departed, E thought very hard about her 
and came to the practical conclusion that if their friendship 
progressed at the rate of their conversarion they might reason- 
ably e3q>ect to be reintroduced and to start all over again at any 
time. 

One by one E met the names on her list. Her father had 
called them names and E always thought of them as the Names. 
It was not a very long list, to be sure, but that was not the 
trouble with it, for a child does not require many friends. 
Children do not weary of each other's company as do grown- 
ups. One single friend would have sufficed E. But of the 
fourteen Names there were only two of E's own age. One of 
diese was Evelyn Van Buren, the other Hildegarde Armstrong, 
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a sickly child who was forever having summer colds and being 
kept in bed. The rest of the list were of ages from four to 
six and from twelve to fifteen. 

Miss Cynthia Ogden-Ogden was just four, Miss Corolla 
Van Demster was six, but intellectually stagnant; Miss De- 
borah and Miss Clementina Bloomsbury- Jones were thirteen 
and fifteen respectively and had already put aside the frivoli- 
ties of childhood for the more formal dignities of society; Miss 
Ochre was five and insisted on climbing upon E and pulling her 
hair. As E gradually met them, one by one, without undue 
haste, the possibilities of friendship were dissipated quite. With 
the exception, perhaps, of sickly Hildegarde Armstrong these 
prospective friends never became anything more to her than 
the Names. 

* Now E, being a bright, sweet-souled, uncomplaining little 
girl, set about entertaining herself very determinedly. The 
literary propensities of Vincent's landlord were represented by 
a single small, glass-doored book case which stood in the den 
and was neatly fitted with splendidly bound volumes. A sky- 
blue, tooled-leather binding attracted the child's eye. She took 
the beautiful book down to a shady corner of the lawn and dis- 
posed herself to read. It was Ruskin's " Stones of Venice." 
In deference to the cover, perhaps, she read the essay all one 
afternoon and the unexpected absence of hero and heroine ac- 
centuated her loneliness very much. She wondered if there 
was an exclusive literature for Newport from which all friendly 
characters of fiction were omitted. But it was not until she 
had struggled with Burke's speeches. Pater's " Marius the 
Epicurean " and Mill's " Political Economy," that her hope- 
ful little ^irit was broken. But it was not quite broken at 
that. For, having closed the glass doors of the landlord's 
bookcase, she discovered her father's books. "The Com- 
pendium of Polite Learning" gave her long-worded informa- 
tion on subjects ranging from the moon to precedence of guests 
at dinner. There were a dozen unintelligible books of epi- 
gram, and several dictionaries of quotation, a volume of 
heraldry, any number of old-fashioned books on social deport- 
ment, a " Miscellany of Erudition " and even a " Complete 
Letter-Writer." While these books offered little entertainment, 
they did something toward dispelling Imeliness. They gave 
to the child, also, a very strange air of wisdom as well as some- 
what startling moments of precocity. 

One afternoon Langdon Wallace came to the house. E, 
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who happened to be in the little front hall, opentd the door to 
him and ^owed him through the parlour out on to the piazza, 
as the maid always did. He asked for her father and she in- 
formed him stiffly that both her parents were out. He stood 
nibbing his chin thoughtfully for some moments as though 
dd)ating an important matter. 

"Won't you have something to drink?" she asked, break- 
ing the silence. 

"Hal" he said, recalled suddenly to himself, and looking 
down into two demure blue eyes. " What did you say? " 

" I asked you if you'd have a drink. That's what papa 
would have done. Well, will you? " 

First he smiled, then he grew very solemn. " I never drink," 
he said severely. " It is wrong. Very wrong, indeed ! " 

"You wouldn't care for tea, would you?" 

As he stared at the child it seemed to dawn upon him that 
tea was just what he wanted* He bowed. "Tliank you, I 
•hould prefer tea." 

E sucked the end of her thumb for a few moments. " It 
wouldn't be any use asking, she wouldn't give it to us." 

" Oh ! " he said, " perhaps not." He consulted his watch. 
" I think I'll wait for your father. May I sit down? " 

" You may either sit down or play croquet," she replied, re- 
garding him wistfully. 

" Croquet by all means." 

"Goody!" she said with a little laugh. But having led 
him aroimd the comer of the piazza by the kitchen in search 
of balls and mallets, she hesitated with her little nose turned 
heavenward. "Ah," she said, "she's making gingerbread 1 
Doesn't it smell good? Oh, doesn't itl Perhaps if we both 
aiked her—" 

" I'm afraid that would hardly do," he said, somewhat star- 
tled by the proposaL 

" Just smell it,** she said coaxingly. 

He laid his hand softly on her golden head. "I have an 
idea. I shall ring the front door bell and when the maid opens 
the door I shall say I've come to take tea with Miss Edith and 
hope there's plenty of gingerbread." 

E clapped her hands with delight. It is questionable, how- 
ever, what the multi-millionaire must have thought of himself 
8s he put the plot into actual execution. But the result was so 
entirely satisfactory that E wondered if the waitress might not 
be his fairy god-mother in disguise. 
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Her respect for him had grown immensely with the arrival of 
the tea-tray. And when she cautioned him that he would have 
to stand his share of the blame, he laughed heartily and it 
seemed very fine to her that he should laugh in the face of so 
much danger. 

With such gingerbread, to say nothing of chocolate cake, 
before her she felt her powers of conversation weakening. But 
it embarrassed her to have him staring at her in silence so she 
said, "Well, what's the news?" 

He continued to stare. Then of a sudden he said, " There 
18 no new thing under the sun. It is alwajrs the same vanity 
and nonsense and frisking away of years which never come 
back, my dear. All the gold in the world would not buy back 
even a day." 

" Of course not," declared E. 

"And I was just thinking," he added, staring at her 
queerly, " that I had wasted such a lot of time chasing after 
things I did not want. And do you know what I want? I 
want to steal you and take you home with me and feed you on 
cake and gingerbread." 

" Oh, it's just like a fairy-tale! Go on! " She clapped her 
hands delightedly, and having provided herself with a large 
piece of gingerbread, she went over and sat upon the broad arm 
of his piazza chair facing him. 

" There was once a young and handsome prince," he began. 
She fixed two large blue eyes upon him and he knew that he 
had not begun wrong. And so with his muse sitting on the 
arm of his chair he told her one of the oldest stories in the 
world. We have, perhaps, enlarged a little upon his own 
words, but here is the story : 

There was once a young and handsome prince, and the 
young prince ruled over a vast kingdom beyond the Spanish 
Main, and the kingdom was famous for its beautiful maidens. 
Now the young prince had a fine palace, and fine horses, and 
fine hunting forests, and thousands of servants to wait on him 
and hundreds of courtiers to flatter him; therefore the prince 
was very proud and used to boast, " There is nobody equal to 
me on earth!" Nevertheless the young prince was often 
seized with a strange unhappiness. At such times he would 
cause his heralds to blow upon their trumpets till they had as- 
sembled a great multitude, and to proclaim the size of his pal- 
ace, the swiftness of his horses, the vastness of his hunting 
forests, the number of his servants, and all the flattery of his 
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courtiers. Hearing these things proclaimed the prince would re- 
gain Ms spirits and would boast again, "There is nobody equal 
to me on earth/** 

But one day the prince was very melancholy and his heralds 
avmled him not, so that he went into a far chamber of his pal- 
ace and sat him doum alone xvith his head in his hands. Now 
there was a window near him and the window opened on a 
terrace and upon the terrace were a youth and a maiden. And 
the youth said to the maiden, " I count myself far happier than 
the prince himself/* 

Wondering the prince sought out his aged grand vizier. 
" How comes it that anyone is happier than If " he cried in a 
fury. 

" He is happy because he is about to be married/' replied the 
grand vizier. 

" Then I, too, shall be married/* returned the prince, and 
strdghtway calling his heralds he bade them proclaim it from 
the house-tops. 

It took ten men to bring in the prince*s mail the next morn- 
ing. 

" These be forward hussies/* cried he, " that unite thus, send- 
ing tresses of hair and photographs. Have the maidens in this 
kingdom no modesty f** 

Now as the prince*s proclamation travelled through the king- 
dom the letters came yet faster and even were there telegrams 
and the telephone was ringing all night long, till there was no 
peace in the palace. Distracted the prince called for his swift- 
est horse. " I go on a quest/' he shouted as he galloped away, 
his scarlet cloak flapping in the breeze. 

When he had come into the next province the prince asked of 
every passerby, "Who is the most beautiful maiden in this 
province f ** and all answered, " The Lady Guinivere, our duke's 
daughter! ** And straightway the prince repaired to the castle 
of the duke. 

The duke made a great welcome of the prince and told many 
boastful lies about his wealth and power before calling forth his 
daughter. 

Now the daughter was very beautiful indeed and had golden 
har that reached to the ground. " You cannot but wed me," 
said she, "for no other maiden in the kingdom hath such hair 
as mine. So let it be settled that I may return to my mirrors 
and combs." 

"Nay/* quoth the prince, "the maiden on the terrace had 
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not golden hair.** And with that he called for his horse and 
spurred away. 

When he had come into the next province he asked agmn who 
was the most beautiful maiden and they told him Blanchefleure, 
the daughter of a certain great merchant. Straightway he 
sought out the merchant's house and was made welcome. Then 
appeared Blanchefleure before him and she was arrayed in the 
most costly apparel, embroidered with gold and sewn over with 
pearls. And behind her came her tiring maids bearing robes 
of such costliness and beauty as were never seen before. And 
Blanchefleure turned about, spreading her splendid sleeves and 
gazing upon herself in a mirror. '' I am thy queen/* quoth 
she. ''Now let me return to my fitting.*' 

" Nay/* send the prince. " The maiden on the terrace had 
not fine clothes.** And he called for his horse. 

Now the prince pursued on his quest till he had beholden the 
fairest maiden in each of the many provinces of his kingdom. 
One there was who sang with a voice of such surpassing beauty 
that the tears came to the prince*s eyes. And when she was 
done she said in a sharp voice, "I shall do nothing but sing 
when I am thy queen.*' 

"Nay,** quoth the prince, "the maiden on the terrace did 
not sing." 

Another there was who danced with such grace that she 
seemed to float upon the air. " I shall dance at our wedding, 
that all the world may praise me,'* said she. 

*' Nay," quoth the prince, " the maiden on the terrace did not 
dance." 

And another there was who had great learning. " Thou 
hast need of wit and counsel in so large a kingaom," said she. 
" I shall adjust everything to my way of thinking.** 

''Nay," quoth the prince, "the maiden on the terrace, made 
no show of wit nor of counsel.** 

And thus at last the prince arrived at the farthest end of his 
kingdom. And as he rode upon a dusty lane he came upon a 
goose-girl surrounded by her snowy flock. No sooner did the 
goose-girl see in what weariness the prince bestrode his horse 
than she ran to a nearby spring and fetched him a cup of clear 
water. Now the prince drank of the water, but it seemed that 
he had a thirst within him that no water would quench. 
" Hast thou nothing more to give mef ** he asked wearily. 

" Nay, my prince," she said, " I have only my heart to give, 
yet that would I give thee freely." 
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And looking down upon the goose-girl the prince bethought 
him that he had never beheld such beauty jbefore; and her rags 
were more to her than the finest satin dress, for through them 
he had glimpses of skin as soft and white as new fallen snow; 
and her voice was like the song of the swan, and her step was 
like the fall of thistledown, and in her sweet blue eyes was 
sympathy which is more than all the good counsel in the world. 
So the prince sprang down from his horse and clasped her in 
his arms. *' Now I know!* cried he, " thai the maiden on the 
terrace had a simple heart!' 

When the prince had wedded the goose-girl he bethought him 
of his kingdom, of his palace, of his horses, of his forests, of his 
servants, and of his courtiers, and he sighed and said, " How un- 
happy I was I'* 

Then his bride said, " Let another reign in thy place!* And 
so saying she took his golden crown and his scarlet mantle and 
with them she crowned and robed a scarecrow that stood in a 
field nearby. And the scarecrow rules over the kingdom of 
beautiful maidens to this very day. 

" And whcre'd the prince and the goosc-girl live? " asked E, 
two bright tears gleaming upon her cheeks. 

" No one ever found out," replied Mr. Wallace. " Per- 
haps they lived in a hollow hay-stack or perhaps the wind 
foiries built them a great eastle out of clouds like that yonder." 

" Is it a true story? " asked E. 

" Yes," he replied, staring away at the sky, " yes, it is true. 
Very true. Very true! " Then he consulted his watch again. 
" Suppose I leave a note for your father." 

E brought him pencil and paper. He wrote a dozen words 
and folded the paper. " If I were to pin it right here to your 
front hair he will be bound to see it when he comes home and 
kisses you." 

" He may not kiss me. He usually doesn't. But of course 
Mama wilL And sometimes I kiss Bridget, the maid." 

" And would you kiss me, too? " 

The question caused E no embarrassment. Tilting her head 
a little sideways, however, she considered the matter. " No, I 
fear it would not be proper in Newport." 

" Ahl " he said, taking his hat. And making her a very pro- 
found bow he took his departure. 

As soon as her father came home E presented him the note. 
Then there was quite a commotion. Her father kissed her 
and promised her a pony. But the excitement was so great that 
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E did not know quite what it was all about Her father went 
off in a great hurry that same night and was not heard from for 
two weeks. Then he returned bringing her mother a neck- 
lace of pearls that only an expert could have told were not real, 
and for many da3rs whatever conversation there was at table 
had to do with shares and pools and dividends. 

E did not get the pony, but her father not only assented to 
her learning to ride, but insisted that she immediately be taught 
by a competent instructor. It came about, therefore, that E 
rode twice a week under the instruction of Mr. Tim Duffey, 
sole proprietor of " Duffey's Fashionable Livery," a person of 
some conversation, through whom she made the acquaintance 
of many of the most exclusive stablemen of Newport. In her 
exceeding loneliness she managed by interesting herself in Mr. 
Duffey's royal descent from the kings of Ireland to draw out 
her first one-hour lesson into a fair two hours. After that the 
two hours became fixed by custom. 

In spite of Mr. Duffey's royal blood he made a very poor 
prince for her day-dreams. This part had to be filled, however, 
and little by little the imaginary hero took upon himself the 
likeness of Mr. Wallace. Of course Mr. Wallace was quite 
old; her mother told her about thirty; but then it's the easiest 
thing in the world to imagine oneself grown up. So E decreed 
herself a sort of goose-girl princess of indefinite years and 
awaited the second coming of her prince with an eagerness that 
grew rapidly as day after day slipped by. 

Oh, how familiar became the narrow lawn, and the terraces, 
and the flower urns, and the front drive, and the battered cen- 
tury-plant in the centre of the circle, and the big hole where the 
cats got under the piazza, and all that was within the hedge! 
Every morning E would look out of her window at the century- 
plant to see if it had bloomed, for it, at least, offered that re- 
mote possibility of change. Oh, the monotony of too familiar 
things 1 The child had ever more and more recourse to her 
imagination, and the tale of the goose-girl grew and grew with 
the addition of many sequels. And the little goose-girl herself 
acquired a wistful, pensive look that made her eyes seem larger 
and bluer than ever before. 

One day E took luncheon with Evelyn. Her father pre- 
pared her with such a long list of things which she must not do 
that it would have seemed safest neither to speak nor to eat. 
Evelyn greeted her at the door with a sharply spoken " Hurry 1 " 
and immediately led the way through a vast, dark hall filled 
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with all sorts of queer fairy-tale things to an inunense dining- 
nxun. A butler in knee-breeches bowed E to one end of the 
table and when he had pushed in her chair for her, remained 
standing behind it This worried E very much. She hated 
to have him wasting his time there. So she writhed about in 
the big chair and said, "Thank you. I'm all right now." 
But he did not seem to hear. Then she looked the length of the 
great oval table at her hostess who reclined upon it eating 
bread, and she noticed that behind her, too, stood a butler. 

" They're waiting to see if you say grace. Do you? " said 
Evelyn. 

" No," replied E. 

"Then we'U begin." 

There was practically no conversation during the first 
courses. Then Evelyn asked suddenly, " What arc your fishes' 
names?" 

"They haven't any." 

"Then how do you call them?" 

"I don't call them." 

After a moment Evelyn said, " I'd eat them." 

** Have 5rou any pets? " asked E, trying to keep alive the con- 
versation. 

"Yes, I have a pug. Her name is Gertrude — after my 
aunt." 

A swift and sudden change of plates, however, brought the 
conversation to an end. For the rest of the meal E watched 
the extraordinary consumption of sugar by her hostess. The 
butler behind Evelyn held a large silver sugar-bowl which he 
was constantly presenting. Everything that could be sugared 
was sugared. Potatoes were sugared, sweet-bread croquettes 
were sugared, mushrooms on toast were sugared. It was won- 
derfuL 

After luncheon they sat on a shady porch and E, feeling the 
oppression of silence, repeated the story of the prince and the 
goose^rl just as Mr. Wallace had told it 

"And who did the scarecrow marry?" demanded Evelyn. 

"Why, he didn't marry any one," replied E. 

" Of course he did 1 " declared Evelyn positively. 

When E next ventured to speak she discovered that her host- 
ess had fallen asleep. Embarrassed by the discovery, she hesi- 
tated whether to remain or leave. The announcement that her 
carriage was at the door settled the question. But now the 
question of rousing her hostess to say good-bye arose. Neither 
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her father nor " The Young Lady's Manual of Deportment " 
had prepared her for this contingenqr. She took a middle 
course and shouted good-bye in a loud voice. 

Once after this E rode with Evelyn. But Evelyn's small, 
round, fat pony, George, could have kept pace with nothing 
faster than its mistress' conversation. Hardly had they set 
forth than Evel)m protested that it was time to return for tea. 
Even afternoon tea with cake had not the same lure in it for 
E as the glorious ring of hoofs beneath her. 

And so the lonely days passed till the end of the summer 
drew near. It was now the crucial moment for the Vincents 
to entertain at dinner, that they might appear upon the very 
eve of disappearing. As the dining-room was the largest room 
in the house such a function was possible. Invitations were 
issued to the Van Burens, the Ochres, the Bloomsbury- Joneses, 
the Ogden-Ogdens, Baroness Augenblick and Langdon Wal- 
lace. 

E took an immense interest in the dinner. In the first place, 
it meant that people were coming at last inside the hedge; in 
the second place, it meant that Mr. Wallace would be there. 
One might have pitied her indeed, poor little thing, if one could 
have known the heights of herodom to which, in her loneliness, 
she had elevated the society bachelor. He had been glorified 
with every princely attribute which the mind of a child of nine 
could conceive and not a few drawn from her father's strange 
library. A fortune-teller could not have given him such a noble 
character. But the great difficulty was how was she to see 
him, for, of course, she would have to be in bed at eight o'clock. 
She thought very hard and long and as a result Mr. Wallace, 
upon the night of the dinner, discovered a small, neatly-folded 
note beneath his plate. It read : 

"/ am behind the screen. You could speak to me if you 
wanted to after dinner, when nobody is looking. When you 
say good-night to me you can kiss me. There are many cere- 
monial occasions upon which a young lady may, with propriety, 
accept a kiss from a gentleman. (This evidently from " The 
Young Lady's Manual of Deportment") Did the scarecrow 
get married, because Evelyn says he did? And I know where 
the prince lived. He dug a house out of a snow drift and they 
had a lot of children all different ages. When they pass the 
€andy, please take one of the big gold-paper pieces for me!* 

Never had Langdon Wallace acted so queerly at a dln- 
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ner before. Neither the Baroness Augenblick nor Mrs. Van 
Buren herself could get any coherent conversation out of him. 
And when dinner was over and the men remained to smoke, 
he refused a cigar and sat glumly staring at the embroidered 
storks on a Japanese screen in the comer. The dinner had 
been a many course affair and now the gentlemen seemed dis- 
posed to spend a proportionate time over their cigars. It was 
after eleven before they rose to join the ladies. 

In the comer, behind the screen, seated on the floor with her 
back to the wall, was E fast asleep, her pink wrapper covering 
her to the knees and her little bare legs and miniature pink 
slippers thrust out in front of her. Wallace stooped and, with a 
gentleness exceptional in a bachelor, raised her in his arms. 
But sleep, the deep sleep of a child had claimed her beyond re- 
calL Her golden head fell upon his shoulder and she went on 
dreaming, doubtless about her dream-prince, never knowing 
that he was actually holding her in his arms. Guided by a 
maid, Wallace carried her up the back stairs and laid her in her 
bed. Then he placed a handful of the gold-piq)er covered 
candies by her pillow and went down again. 
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CHAPTER III 

The pursuit of culture: Mr. Wallace takes Mr. and Mrs. Vinceiit 
yachting and of Mr. Wallace's mysterious servant: E becomes in- 
volved in friendship. 

Thb Vincents went abroad for the winter. Mrs. Blooms- 
bury- Jones reported them in Baden-Baden, Mrs, Van Buren 
saw them twice in St. Petersburg, Mrs. Ogden-Ogden ran up 
against them in Rome and again in Venice and the Baroness 
Augenblick gave news of them in Madrid. But when in the 
spring society came hurrying away from the socially dead dty, 
behold, the smoke was already rising from the Vincent chim- 
neys. 

Now, during the first summer it had been deemed sufficient 
for E to make fashionable acquaintances. The second summer, 
however, things went very difterently; she was started on the 
road to that goal of culture that Mr. Wallace had, in sarcasm 
unfortimately misunderstood, pointed out to the Vincents on 
the long since past occasion of his visit at Crossways, 

We will endeavour to portray E's day in Newport, not that 
it represented exactly the day of other Newport children, but 
that this book may serve the excellent purpose of a motlier's 
guide to the fashionable upbringing of children. 

Her day began with Annette, her new French maid, pinching 
her. "Tiensl Reveille-toi. Veux-tu dormir tout le jour! 
Voila, your papa has made the fuss about his shoes this half- 
hour." 

Before her eyes were yet open the child would be out of bed. 
" Oh, Annette, il faut depecher! " And the race would begin 
to get to the breakfast table before her father. 

The squire was no longer the squire. The gaiters and 
knickerbockers of country squiredom had been a whole year laid 
away in camphor. We must picture him now in faultless 
serges and striped flannels seated upon his sunscreened piazza 
with the sure attributes of wealth and fashion on a tray beside 
him. Newport had not changed his nature, but had brought it 
to the surface. His silent civility had given way to polite sar- 
casm none the less acid. This was due, no doubt, to the peace 
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of d(Mnestidty not having worn well upon h^ nerves and partly 
to the contcmptuousness that followed the easy attainment of 
his noblest ambitions. We must reflect that the absence of per- 
sonal cflFort gives opportunity for criticism of others. 

Breakfast was always the crisis of the day in the Vincent 
family. Such is apt to be the case where the attributes re- 
ferred to above are in too great evidence. E knew that when- 
ever her father foimd himself alone at the breakfast table 
dreadful things were almost sure to happen. Pot after pot of 
cofiee would be tasted and sent out. He would compliment 
the cook on the quantity of nourishment she could get in such 
a small size biscuit and order notice given the milkman to con- 
tinue to leave the regular sour cream as preferred to the chem- 
ically fresh. In such small matters his disparagements could 
be very effective. The cook was constantly retiring to pack her 
trunk. " Fortunate riddance," he would say, smiling at his 
wifc*s entreaties. "You see for yourself, my dear, she has 
made me miss my train." And he would drive off to the 
station only to return the next minute and stride nervously 
about the house till the departure of the next train, when the 
entire household again hung breathless on his indecision. But 
in all this no one could have been more polite, more assiduously 
gracious. 

The extreme irregularity of Vincent's rising hour made it 
impossible for his wife to breakfast with him. It therefore de- 
volved upon E to slip into her clothes and be waiting for him 
in the dining-room ; to put the sugar in his coffee, to honour him 
with a flower for his buttonhole, to read him the headlines in 
the new^aper. The hardest lesson in life was, thus, one of the 
first she was to learn. As the summers passed, Vincent came to 
be much less often in Newport. A trip to New York meant 
at least a week's absence, often two. But even in the first 
summers which we are now describing he entered scarcely at all 
into his child's life. 

Hardly would the turmoil of breakfast be over when Signor 
Picchio Christofano Gabriele Acciajuoli Galeazzo di Gamba's 
card was brought in. Signor di Gamba condescended to give 
E Italian lessons. It had transpired that Miss Deborah 
Bloomsbury- Jones was studying Italian, and what better arrange- 
ment than that E should also study Italian under the same 
teacher? The person of Signor di Gamba would be in some 
measure a bond between the children, not to say between the 
^unilies, for several polite notes upon the matter had passed 
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between Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones and Mrs. Vincent. Hence, 
Signor di Gamba's card at half after nine. 

The distinguishing features of this gentleman were first, 
that he grew all his hair on one side of his head dose above the 
ear and combed it up over the top where it lay fixed either in 
pomatum or varnish, one could not have said which ; second, that 
he aspired to make his moustaches unite with his eyebrows; 
third, that he turned his toes out so far that he had the appear- 
ance of being club-footed of both feet. He shook hands as if 
he were doing so over a high intervening fence. He was for- 
ever saluting, and bowing, and smiling, but that he taught 
an3rthing is exceedingly doubtful. With the aid of time and a 
dictionary and the assistance of Mr. Langdon Wallace, E could 
translate: Chi ha il ditale di Maria? Carlo ha U ditale di 
Maria. Dove e Carlo f Carlo e sot to la tavola. 

"Very undignified of Carlo," remarked Mr. Wallace. 
"Under the t^lel" The phrase sotto la tavola ever after 
dung in E's memory as a term of disparagement 

At a little before half past ten Annette would abruptly ter- 
minate the elegant disquisition of Signor di Gamba upon some 
such subject as the life of the pope. " As$ez Jtitcdienl'* she 
would cry, seizing E roughly by the arm. " II faut mettre vos 
pantouffles.*' And as E ran upstairs to put on her felt slippers 
she would hear Mr. Schwartz, her harp teacher, tuning up the 
harp in the den. 

Miss Q>rolla Van Demster was likewise studying the harp. 
In fact, it had been Mrs, Van Demster who had so kindly rec- 
ommended Mr. Schwartz. And Mrs. Vincent had called upon 
Mrs. Van Demster and Mrs. Van Demster had returned the 
call and had said such nice things about E, and so it had all 
come about quite naturally that E should be a harpist. Mr. 
Schwartz did not discourse upon the life of the pope. He 
would count, " Vun, du^ dree. Stupl Again! Vun, du, dree. 
No I no! no! You haf nut practise! Again Vun, du, dree. 
Vun, du, dree. Vun, du, dree ! " While the little hands 
stumbled over the heavy strings he would rap her upon the 
knuckles vnth his pencil and he would tread upon her tiny slip- 
pered feet when they mistook the pedals. 

How small she looked, the tall gold instrument seeking, as 
It seemed, to crush her, — how severe the voice of the teacher, 
and the twang of the strings, how plaint and pitiful! But 
Mr. Schwartz had a kind heart in spite of his severity. After 
the lesson he would take E*s hand between his great freckled 
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paws and, pressing it gendy, would say, " Kleines Handschen** 
And as the days passed, the twang of the strings ceased to be 
faint and pitiful and very suddenly the harp thrilled to chords 
of unexpected music Nevertheless, art is long and childhood 
is short. 

From half-past eleven till luncheon E's time was her own. 
She was sent out of the house to get air and exercise — this 
always €m the lawn within the limits of the hedge. There was 
not a tree on the place that she could climb ; she was forbidden 
die friendly refuge of the stable. But there was an old kitchen 
garden quite overgrown with tall rank weeds, save for a small 
jealously protected mint-patch, and here she found a limited 
entertainment in horticulture with a broken trowel and a 
Brobdignagian rake. There was also a huge haystack behind 
the bam with a ladder against it and there were a few square 
yards of lawn where, if one looked dose enough, one might find 
four-leaf dovers. Most of her morning exercise was taken 
sitting on the grass in the sun day-dreaming. 

After luncheon Annette would pounce upon her like an evil 
fury, and bear her off to her afternoon nap. The afternoon nap 
was an institution recommended to Mrs. Vincent by Mrs. Van 
Buren. £ lay still and pretended to sleep, for Annette was 
there to see that she did not fidget. When the long hour was 
up, she was dressed and washed and made ready to drive vnth 
her mother. She enjoyed sitting beside her mother in the 
landau, even though there was little conversation between them. 
She would nestle as dose as dignity permitted and be quite con- 
tent with the beautiful, exclusive world throu^ which the 
carriagie rolled so smoothly. 

One afternoon upon returning from the drive they found 
Mr. Wallace on the piazza. He was waiting for Vincent, but 
was easily persuaded by £ to join her mother and herself in a 
game of croquet. Never was played so exciting a game, and 
all the time Mr. Wallace kept saying such funny things, E 
had never heard her mother laugh so happily. It had alwa3rs 
seemed very wrong to laugh inside the hedge. After a while, 
however, Vincent appeared and in^sted that it was a ridiculous 
game and did not see what amusement they found in playing it. 
That seemed to break up the game. As they strolled back to 
the piazza Mr. Wallace said, " Why don't you turn the croquet 
ground back into a tennis-court? The old lines are still visible 
in places." 

" Maybe I shall," replied Vincent And, being particularly 
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idle one day, he proceeded to do so, requiring the services of his 
entire household. Various persons with various ends of various 
measuring tapes hurried about in a sort of mad May-pole dance, 
while Vincent, perspiring under a parasol held by Mrs. Vincent, 
gave excited directions out of an official guide to lawn tennis. 
The coachman, meanwhile, was kept busy making hundreds of 
little stakes, and these were subsequently driven into the ground 
and connected with a tangle of cords that acted immediately as a 
sort of hiunaft spider-web. When at last all had been staked 
out, the groom brought a bucket of whitewash and, tripping 
over a forgotten wicket, poured it gracelessly in the very mid- 
dle of the court. However, the court was eventually marked 
out and the nets put up and there seemed little enough to show 
for all the pains of its creation — three nets and nine lines "^d 
one large white blotch. When it had been watered and rolled 
and the grass had been cut it was not altogether bad and Vin- 
cent, seeking a use for it, now that he had made it, hit upon the 
idea of engaging one of the markers from the Casino to give 
£ lessons three times a week. It is alwajrs easiest to acquire 
merit through one's children. 

The tennis hour was the best hour of the day. G)ming 
home from the afternoon drive, E would spring out of the 
carriage and run excitedly up-stairs to change her dress. In a 
few minutes she would be scampering down across the lawn 
with Fifi, her mother's new pomeranian, barking like an ani- 
mated black pom-pom at her heels. Dennis, the marker, would 
always be waiting; he was never late. During the first few 
lessons the temptation to hold the racquet in both hands and 
to strike the ball in self-defense was severe indeed. But as E 
progressed she learned, not only to hit the ball, but to get from 
comer to comer of the court without tangling herself up in 
herself and to serve without ballet steps. In the intervals of 
rest she would converse with Dennis in democratic simplicity and 
generously gave away all the newly acquired family secrets; this 
form of generosity being peculiar to children. 

In this second summer E did not require riding-lessons. On 
the days when there was no tennis lesson she rode with the 
groom following at a distance behind. So far as sociability 
was concemed he might just as well not have been there. It 
had been quite different riding with Mr. Tim Duflfey. 

Annette was always particularly cross at supper, and it was 
quite impossible to hide from her at bed-hour. But when £ 
was all undressed and ready for bed Annette would often seem- 
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tngly relent of her severity. In a soft voice she would tell 
stories — stories that would have made Boccaccio blush and 
Balzac start up in dismay — and with dark, malicious eyes she 
watched for ^e interest that would mean the destruction of 
innocence. But Annette's stories never interested E ; she could 
not understand them. Sometimes the French girl's wrath would 
break forth. '' Mon dieu, men j'avais des affairs a ton age I " 

Toward the middle of the summer the Vincents had begun 
to go about a good deal in a limited circle of Newport society. 
They gave several very select little dinners and they dined 
out on an average of twice a week, for on feeding and being fed 
all social intercourse is foimded. Mrs. Vincent often received 
callers at tea and there was even a slight stir of hospitality 
about the house. Mr. Vincent was less frequently at home 
during the day. Just where he spent the most of his time is 
a matter of surmise. He was to be found at rare intervals at 
the Casino, but he did not play tennis. In fact, he was not 
known to take any exercise at all. There were fine red veins 
discernible under his eyes and his face wore a faint, but per- 
manent flush that was certainly not imparted to it by the sim. 
Society, perhaps, remarked very little change in this gentleman 
of faultless dress and equally faultless manners. But within 
the hedge one mi^t easily have noticed an ever increasing 
tendency to snarl. Even in his pleasantest moods there was 
something subtly ingratiating about him. The house was one 
place with him in it and another with him out of it 

All these things about her father E accepted as qualities 
which she imagined existed in all fathers. She took her cue 
from her mother always to humour him, never to oppose him. 
But one evening he came home walking very much more side- 
ways than usual. 

" Shorry if I've made myshelf late for dinner, my dear 
Edith," he said in his most ingratiating manner. " What you 
think been doing? Helping Mr. Van Buren to arrange hizh 
shellar. Greatesh compliment in the world." 

E never forgot how her mother turned and the pleading 
voice in which she said, " Montague — Montague you're killing 
yourself and you're killing me too." — It had never occurred 
to E that her father was not exempt from criticism. 

The social activities, such as they were, of the Vincents did 
not cause any great change in E's lonely life. Of the Names 
she saw practically nothing. Several times she lunched with 
Evelyn, and Evelyn came as many times to lunch with her. 
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But mention must be made of Jtliidegarde Armstrong, the sickly. 

Hildegarde came of a long line of New England ancestors, 
every member of whom had, as it appeared, written a booik. 
To the orgies of her ancestors in midnight oil her pathetic little 
wasted figure bore evidence. She lived in a great bare house that 
was furnished entirely in vncker and smelt like a hospitaL 
Thither E went upon two occasions to lunches of milk and vege- 
tables and rice-pudding. Hildegarde added to this a ^>eciai diet 
of tonics and pills. Poor Hildegarde, she adored E and was so 
terribly shy about it that it made friendship almost impossible. 
She was E's age to a month. Like E, she had light hair and 
wide blue eyes in which a gleam of the midnight oil survived, 
but otherwise she was as colourless as any of her ancestral 
ghosts. £ never thought of her as a Name and, indeed, the 
two girls might have come to be close friends had not Hilde- 
garde been constantly whisked away to moimtains and springs. 
Poor thing, she was forever sotto la tavola. 

Alas, that one day Mrs. Vincent should have held conversa- 
tion with Mrs^ Armstrong. Hildegarde was then sufiEering 
from adenoids, and it came to pass in much the same way that 
It had come to pass concerning the Italian lessons, the harp 
lessons and the afternoon nap, that E should have Hildegarde's 
doctor examine her throat for adenoids. Not only did the 
doctor find adenoids, but he found all sorts of other troubles. 
E was anaemic. She must give up riding,, she must sleep be- 
tween woollen sheets, she must take cod-liver oil, she must give 
up sugar. He made out a formidable diet that omitted every- 
thing that appealed to the child's palate. This regime had 
not been long maintained before Mrs. Vincent noticed an un- 
mistakable pallor on E^s cheek, which made her feel how 
fortunate she had been in having had the best medical advice 
in the nick of time. But E grew ever more pale and fragile. 
She was pampered and dieted and toniced till she became aris- 
tocratically delicate. Her father remarked for the first time 
that she was beautiful. Too much health breeds fair peasant 
types with a certain coarseness due to over-robustness. But to 
the frail hot-house-grown child of the rich belongs that ethereal 
quality of beauty that seems to emanate from within. There 
can be no question about it, E was very beautiful indeed. Had 
it been otherwise we should not have troubled the world with 
her history. 

And so the second summer came to an end. After the usual 
discussion of the question of a house in New York, a sudden 
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break in the stock market, combined with the discovery of alarm- 
ing symptoms of ill-health in Mr. Vincent, brought it about that 
once more the Vincents spent the winter abroad. Then again it 
was summer, their third summer in Newport, and barring the 
fact that a telephone — wonderful invention, over which in those 
days CHie could hear so much of one'si neighbour's private afiEairs 
— had been installed, there was nothing to demark this summer 
from the preceding one. E was a year older, her mother was 
a trifle more reserved, her father's hair had thinned a little 
on top, all the servants were new except Annette. Thus it 
came to be mid-summer before anything of note happened. 

Late in July Mr. Wallace Invited Mr. and Mrs. Vincent 
to cruise with him on his steam yacht It was to be a very 
small, select party and they would visit all the fashionable 
watering places between Newport and Bar Harbor with con- 
stant entertaining and being entertained. Such an invitation 
could not well be refused. Mr. Vincent immediately added 
several nautical books to his strange library and, upon the day 
of departure, appeared in a trim white serge 3rachting suit and 
yachting cap with marine binoculars slung about his shoulder. 
Mrs. Vincent kissed E very sadly and bade her be a good little 
girl and away they drove, leaving the child lonelier than ever 
she had been before. 

For the first time in her life E was separated from her 
mother. She turned back into the house, but it was so still 
and empty that she went out on the lawn and wandered down 
to the tennis court where she seated herself on the grass in the 
sun. Her little, lonely heart ached dreadfully. It seemed 
very hard that the splendid prince of her day-dreams should 
have carried off her mother and that the goose-girl should be 
left, without thought, in the clutches of the bad witch, Annette. 
She began pulling her old day-dreams to pieces. 

She had not proceeded far, however, when the hedge, which 
grew very high along that side of the place, suddenly parted 
and a man in black clothes stepped through. 

'' I am Hammond," said the stranger, making a polite bow 
to the diild. 

" How do you do," replied E, still seated on the ground. 
" Won't you sit down? " 

'' I am charged to make quiet, personal investigation of your 
health and to report the same by daily telegrams to your 
modier. I take this moment to introduce myself." He held 
out a bunch of hot-house grapes that looked to E much as did 
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the grapes of Eschol to the children of Israel. "These arc 
with Mr. Wallace's compliments." 

So the prince had not been faithless after alL She took the 
grapes in both hands. How heavy they were I How purple I 

" We must hurry up and eat them," she said, " or Annette 
will take them away and eat them herself." 

" Would you like to see where they come from? " 

" It wouldn't be safe." 

" Pah ! " exclaimed the stranger, striking his leg with the 
odd-looking cane he carried and then assimtiing an attitude. 

" If Annette should see us — " 

" No one need see us. We can keep behind some hedge or 
other the whole way." 

The appeal of such an adventure could not be resisted. The 
stranger led the way through the hedge, then along the other 
side of it. A patch of shrubbery gave them a brief shelter and, 
by dodging behind somebody's bam they gained somebody's 
kitchen garden with convenient rows of tsdl corn. They made 
a bold dash of it across a space of open lawn to another shrub- 
bery and another hedge and after creeping behind several large 
flower-beds they arrived at the end of one of the greenhouses. 

" Here we are. I could take you the length and breadth of 
Nbwport without being seen." 

" How exciting! " cried E enthusiastically, as mudi sur- 
prised at having actually passed through the hedge as if, like 
Alice, she had passed through the looking-glass. 

" It is merely the detective instinct," said he, striking his leg 
again with the cane, an act which caused him to start very 
violently, for the cane had suddenly shrunken down into a 
slender steel foil. 

" What a strange canel " remarked E. 

" It is a sword-cane. It has come apart I shall recover it 
later." He led the way forward. 

The first green-house was a small one filled with potted 
plants. It opened upon a larger one that seemed to hold every 
imaginable flower. This, in turn, opened upon a huge glass 
domed place that was the strangest that E had ever seen in her 
life. A tortuous mossy path led one through a miniature 
jungle of trees and palms and ferns and flowering vines. 
There were orchids of the most bewildering beauty and some 
of the trees were in bloom and some bore mysterious fruit and 
some were garlanded with Spanish moss. Among the ferns 
were exotic lilies whose fragrance clung for hours to the hand 
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that toudied them, and other less beautiful, but more exdushre 
flowers that shut ^emselves up tight if one but approached too 
near. All around the outside of the jungle were gn^)evines, 
heavily laden, under which there were white marble seats. 

"It is a place to dream," said the guide. "A place for 
lovers. A place for poetry. You can pick bananas, fig?, 
peadies and oranges at all seasons. A place to sing. I mysdf 
come here to practise. Do, mi, sol, do." 

"Whose is It?" asked E. 

" It belongs to Mr. Langdon Wallace, who is, in my opinion, 
as fine a gentleman as there is in the world. He reposes the 
highest confidence in me. Do you know what a grand vizier 
is?** 

" Oh, of course," said E wondering^y. 

"Wdl, that's me," continued the soi-disant vizier, placing 
die tips of the fingers of his right hand upon his heart and 
making her a bow that was a grotesque imitation of the grand 
bows Mr. Wallace always made her. " He would not get 
along well without me. I write all his letters, sign all hia 
cheques, advise him in social matters. — He is not married." 

" Of course not." 

He dosed one eye and poking his finger at her several times 
by way of emphasis he made a sharp clucking noise with his 
tongue against his teeth. The significance of this she was left 
to determine as best she might, for his next words were, " These 
are ripe fig?. Would you like to try one? " 

"Yes, please." 

When E had sampled the forbidden fruit — all fruit being 
forbidden by diet — she bethought herself of Annette. Once 
more Mr. Wallace's strange servant led the way and, after due 
excitement, she found herself seated again on the tennis-court 
in the sim. 

On the afternoon of the following day she was curled up 
on a chaise longue on the piazza with one of her father's new 
nautical books of reference that treated painfully of harbour 
rules, the use of the sextant, the difiEerence between bark and 
barkendne, the pitch of propellers and kindred subjects. She 
was just about to lay the book aside when a voice behind her 
said, "Good-afternoon," and turning she saw Mr. Wallace's 
servant seated upon the piazza railing, like Humpty-Dumpty 
on the wall. 

" Oh, are you here? " she said. 

" I have been here for a half-hour. I shall report you well 
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and conducting yourself with propriety. These are with Mr. 
Wallace's compliments." 

From behind the railing he brougjit forth a miniature easel, 
several canvases, a box of oil colours, a palette, a bundle of 
brushes, a mahl-stick, a folding stool and even an artist's 
blouse. In the wildest joy E examined every thing, squeezed 
one of the tubes with surprising consequences, tried each of die 
soft brushes against her cheek, unfolded the stool, smelt the 
canvases, and, lastly, donned the artist's blouse, which she 
found fitted her as perfectly as artist's blouses are supposed to 
fit 

"Now I do look like a goose-girl, don't I?" she cried 
ecstatically. But no one replied. The strange servant had 
disappeared. She walked all the way around the piazza, but 
there was no sign of him. So she gathered together her new 
possessions and went down to the tennis-court where she set 
up the easel and began a portrait of the house. 

Every afternoon the strange servant made his mysterious ap- 
pearance bringing some new gift with Mr. Wallace's compli- 
ments. One day it was a target and bow and arrows; the next 
a chubby little fox-terrier puppy — alas! that it met a tragic 
death in the bam beneath a horse's hoof; a volume of Long- 
fellow's poems came opportunely on a rainy day; and the next 
being very windy she received a great Japanese bird-kite. A 
box full of embroidery silks and frames and beautiful stamped 
cloths would have been hard to set aside for anything less than 
a complete set of gardening tools, just the proper size, with 
a basket and seeds and so many, many accessories that took a 
full hour to unwrap and examine. Every day there was 
something new. Every morning there was the scarcely endur- 
able excitement about what the afternoon would bring fortlu 
And always the mysterious servant appeared and disappeared 
like a genii out of the Arabian Nights. But one afternoon 
brought her mother back home again and, perhaps, that was 
the best present of them alL After that the presents ceased. 

E tried to write a letter of thanks to Mr. Wallace, but even 
with the assistance of " The Complete Letter Writer," it fell 
so far short of what she wished it to be, that she decided to 
wait and thank him in person. Wait she did a whole long 
week before he called. She was upstairs when he came in and 
she waited till he should have become comfortably settled be- 
fore she went down. As she had expected, he was sitting in 
the same chair in which he had sat when he had told her the 
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story of the prince and the goosc-girl. She went up to him 
qmddy and sat on the arm of his chair, thus preventing him 
from rising, as otherwise he surely would have done. But 
then all her plans went suddenly very much awry. She opened 
ber mouth, but none of the diosen words of gratitude came 
forth. For no reason that she could understand, she began 
to ciy. 

A few days later Mr. Wallace took E out sailing with him 
all alone in his half-rater. He sailed her in and out among 
the beautiful yachts and the dingy sea-beaten craft, and then he 
let her hold the tiller while they sailed all the way up to Bristol, 
where the great racing yachts are built, and hurried back again 
in the dying breeze of late afternoon that she should not be 
hte for her supper or her mother anxious. Somehow the mem- 
ory of that afternoon became forever associated in her memory 
with those lines by Longfellow : 

" I remember the black wharves and the slipf, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 
And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 
And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 

And the voice of that wayward song 
Is singing and sa3ring still: 
' A boy's will is the wmd*s will, 
And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.' * 

The portrait of the house did not get very far. Mr. Vincent 
very seriously disturbed the second sitting. " Ah, an attractive 
accomplishment — house-painting!" Mrs. Vincent suggested 
that flowers would make a better subject. To E the house she 
lived in seemed the first subject for her brush. But at the 
third sitting it was found that the brushes themselves had sud- 
denly all turned hard. That ended it. 

In a very short time all die presents had lost their novelty. 
The bow broke, the kite flew away and lit in a neighbour's 
tree, and soon she had read the volume of Longfellow's from 
cover to cover. And so it went with the other things. Once 
more she was lonely — as lonely as ever before. 

To the reader, if he happens to live in the hurry-scurry of 
fashion where intimate friendships spring up in the night and 
Uossom for a day, the idea that people of such social position 
as the Vincents should have had no friends will seem prepos- 
terous. The fact, however, remains, that though the Vincents 
knew whomsoever they would know in Newport they bad no 
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friends. It is true that tfiey dined out and entertained at dinner 
and exchanged cards; these things were inevitable. Newport 
seemed to terrify Mrs. Vincent It was her husband's world 
and though she might adapt herself to it very nicely it would 
never be hers. It is strange that in his own world Montague 
Vincent should have had no friends. It is one of the greatest 
m)rsteries of this book that no one ever loomed up out of the 
past to clap him on the back and invite himself to dinner. That 
is to say no one except Lang Wallace. 

Up to the present point in our story Langdon Wallace him- 
self had come but seldom within the hedge. But after the 
yachting party his visits became more and more frequent E 
and her mother would enterain him at afternoon tea on the 
sun-screened piazza and what funny things he would say I 
And often on fine Sunday mornings he would walk back with 
them from church and once, upon such an occasion, he actually 
invited himself to the mid-day dinner. Beyond this one infor- 
mality he never transgressed. He never quite presumed to her 
friendship; he was always Monty's friend. Beyond the hedge 
he wore his cynicism as an armor; a finely polished coat of 
mail, to be sure, yet one that weighed heavily upon him. 
Within the hedge he cast it off gladly and spoke only with the 
pleasant satire of one who observes kindly. 

One afternoon that he had come to tea E suddenly asked 
him, "Who is Hammond?" 

" He is my valet," replied Mr. Wallace. 

E puzzled a moment " What is the diflFerence between a 
valet and a grand vizier?" 

" In the case of Hammond there is no di£Ference," he said. 
Then as Mrs. Vincent asked him to explain he did so. 

He had originally engaged Hammond as a valet because he 
exactly fitted his clothes. He always gave his cast oflE clothes 
to his valet and it was obviously of first importance that the 
valet should fit them. As a valet, Hammond had but one fault, 
he was always seasick when aboard the 3racht But ashore he 
more than made up for this deficiency by learning to imitate 
his master's handwriting. Thenceforth he might have been 
considered in the light of an attachment that rendered Mr. 
Wallace partly automatic Without thought of ever promoting 
the valet to the dignity of private secretary, he had gradually 
turned over to him all the tedious business of society. Strangle 
guests might appear at his dinner-table. But what of it? Sudi 
occurrences added a new element to life, the wheels of which. 
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had ever been too well-oiled, too smooth-running. Often as he 
locked upon the great people who adorned his board he would 
whisper to himself with cynical delight, " My valet's guests 1 " 
Did not the cymcsl Louis XI make his hangman his adviser? 

'* He is now endeavouring to involve me in romance," said 
Mr. Wallace in conclusi(»i. " It reminds me of an author 
prodding a lazy hero." 

"Fm afraid," smiled Mrs. Vincent, "that he is a rather 
dangerous servant." 

"Dangprous!" exclaimed he with all the security of Sir 
Galahad, whose strength was as the strength of ten because 
his heart was pure. And he laughed his most boyish laugh. 

Now it was, indeed, through the machinations of Hammond 
that the youthful Baroness Augenblick had been one of the 
yachting party to the Maine coast. But nothing more roman- 
tic had happened than that the Baron had pleasantly joined 
the party at Bar Harbor. This was a blow to the valet's 
hopes. He regretted not having sent an anonymous letter to 
the Baron as he had sent orchids anonymously to the Baroness. 
But the intrigue having failed utterly, the valet began to look 
about for new romantic material. And thus it occurred to 
him, as it would have occurred to no one else in the world, to 
keep an eye upon the Vincent cottage. Once more he began 
to make his mysterious appearances and disappearances within 
the bounds of the hedge. For excuse, he brought £ juicy, 
ripe figs, and pink blooming peaches as big as oranges, and 
they came to be quite friends. 

E had other friends in Newport. "My dearl" exclaimed 
Mrs. Vincent one afternoon while they drove languidly in the 
landau, " you should not have bowed to Mrs. Vampire." 

" Oh," replied E, " but I wasn't bowing to her. I was bow- 
ing to Michael, the groom." 

Poor lonely little heart! But why should we pity her? 
Half the hearts in the world are lonely. Caste and morality 
have left us but the starvation rations of love. Society is cruel. 
It ts now the psychological moment to introduce the hero. But 
this is a curiously woven tale dealing not primarily with heroes 
and heroines, but with an aspect of society, or with whatever 
else the reader may be pleased to discover. So, instead of a 
hero, wc shall introduce a heroine. 

In the third summer E went sometimes in company with 
her mother to the Casino. The Casino was a very wonderful 
place especially toward the end of summer when the tennis 
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tournament was on. Society in its fine raiment and the con- 
comitants of fine raiment interested E. The dazzle of wealth 
and the hot morning sun vied with each other and the effect 
was aknost blinding. People strolled about on the fine grass 
as if it were a great wedding and made the same sort of con- 
versation to each other as is made at weddings. Mrs. Blooms- 
bury- Jones and Mrs. Van Buren would smile muscularly at 
Mrs. Vincent and perhaps Mr. Ogden-Ogden would come up 
with some interesting meteorological information. There was 
always a number of foreign noblemen who might, judging from 
appearance, have been brothers of Signor di Gamba, and always 
a procession of heiresses, irresistibly wealthy. Whenever a 
Name recognised E, her father, if he were present, would re- 
mark, "You see, my child, what a fine thing it is to have 
aristocratic friends." There were always bo3rs of varying ages 
who stared very hard at E as she passed clinging to her mother's 
arm. Once in a while a very young woman or a very old 
gentleman would pat her cheek and make remarks about her, 
as others did about her mother's pomeranian. But whenever 
E could make her escape she would watch the tennis. She 
would seek out the court where the balk were flying fastest 
and sit alone, her blue eyes squinted in delight Then the 
orchestra would play and all things would take on heroic 
proportions and she would dream that some day she would 
wield her racket to the envy of the world. 

One such day at the Casino a strange girl sat down on the 
bench beside her. She was short, very red-cheeked, with spark- 
ling dark eyes, dark hair artificially curled and an open mouth. 
Her dress was of soiled lace with a hideous water-silk sash 
and her shoes were dirty white with black patent leather tops 
brought into rather startling prominence by tan silk stockings. 
She turned to E with a jingle of bracelets. 

"ftd^ay I sit here?" 

" Do, please," said E. " Is that your father pla3dng? " 

"Oh, thunder no! Pa's in town. He hates Newport. So 
do I." 

" I do, too. There's no one to play with except the 
Names — I mean the — " 

" I know! " cried the strange girl in a state of elation, bounc- 
ing up and down in her seat till she fairly jangled. "The 
Names. That's them. You're a Name." 

"Ami?" 

"Of course you are. You're a Vincent — not very rich, 
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but exclusive. Exclusive! Oh, lordy, yes! Bet you aren't 
allowed to talk to me. No one is except the bo3rs. I'd rather 
talk to boys, anjrway. I wish you could come over and see me. 
I have a bicyde." 

"What's your name?" asked E shyly. 

"Koisc Cass. But don't breathe it. You see you're a 
Name and I'm not." 

"I'm not a Name!" cried E indignantly. "I'm a — well 
I'm just me. Call me a friend." 

"Oh, shall we be friends?" 

Eloise was again in a jangle of excitement. E promised, not 
without a dread lest she should be grossly violating her father's 
sacred conmiands. Eloise laugjied and shook her bracelets. 
" Oh, I do like boys so much, but I like you a lot better. And 
I've gpt sudi a lot that I must tell somebody. And — do you 
think I'm good-looking? I must know that first." 

E, who had never been vain but once in her life and that 
when she had had the mumps, was so taken aback by this extraor- 
dinary question that she scarcely knew how to answer. 
"Yes, very," she replied hesitatingly and added to be sure, 
" and you'll be quite beautiful when you grow up." Mr. Wal- 
lace had said as much of herself. 

*' I'm twelve now and I'm going to be engaged soon as I'm 
fifteen. Ma was." 

" In three years! " asked E incredulously. 

" I've growed a lot in the last three years. In another three 
III naturally be putting my hair up and getting engaged. 
Then I'll be able to do what I want. And some day I may 
marry a foreign prince. But not right away. I don't want 
to get married till I'm quite, quite old." 

" But if you're engaged you must be married." 

" Oh, of course not! I'll tell you — " 

" E^ithl " came the dreadful voice of her father from behind. 

\^thout a word to Eloise he dragged E away, and before 
they had taken two steps he said severely, " Have I not for- 
bidden 3^u to speak to every common child you see! " 

Oh, the memory of that horrible moment! 

Her father made but one remark concerning Eloise Cass: 
" She has about as much birth as an incubator chicken." But 
birdi and position bore little significance as yet to E. Why 
should not Eloise's father manufacture glue? Why should 
" due King " be a term of reproach? Why, indeed? Some- 
dung widiin her rebelled at having her reason controverted by 
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force. But she dared not argue with her father, nor would 
she worry her mother with the matter. So she brooded, and 
brooding hatches ofttimes strange chicks. She deemed herself 
guilty of unpardonable uncharitableness toward one who had 
sought her friendship. Her conscience became heavily bur- 
dened. Added to this, the knowledge of the existence of Eloisc 
made her loneliness a staring reality. Thus it happened that 
when Eloise in passing the Vincent gate a week later stopped 
and looking in beheld E seated in the sun on the terrace and 
signalled to her, E quite forgot her father's commands, hurried 
out to her and pulled her into a convenient clump of bushes. 

" Oh, Eloise," she gasped, embracing her as if they had been 
the oldest friends in the world, " Fm so sorry! '* 

"Of course it wasn't your fault," replied Eloise casually; 
" I told you that you were a Vincent." 

" Tm not a Name!" cried E, almost in tears. "Fm not 
and I never will be." 

" I like you," replied the other with the brief spontaneity of 
youth." 

" Do you? Oh, Eloise, what are we going to do? " 

"Edeeth! Edceth! Lonch! Ou es tu? Viens vite." 

At Annette's voice the two girls started apart 

" Je viens. Je suis ice dans la haie," cried E. 

" Meet me in the haystack back of your bam at three," 
whispered Eloisc, trembling with excitement. 

" No, to-morrow at half-past eleven." 

"All right." 

" Fm not a Name, am I ? " Without waiting for a reply 
she ran quickly back to the house. 

The next morning at the appointed hour, E found Eloise 
waiting in the haystacL It was such a strange thing for E 
to have a real friend to talk to that she did not know what to 
say. But Eloise could hardly wait till they had dug themselves 
out a comfortable nest before she began. 

" Who are you in love with? " 

" Fm not in love." 

"Oh, if you won't tell— " 

" But Fm not. I don't know anybody to be in love with." 

"Golly, aren't you allowed to talk to the boys?" 

"No." 

Eloise was silent with the air of being reassured on some 
matter. "Well," she said, "only the boys are allowed to 
talk to me, but I'd rather talk to boys. I don't know what I'd 
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do if I weren't in love. I'd make it up by hating the Names. 
Do you know Evelyn Van Buren I " 

"Yes." 

Eloisc's eyes flashed. " Fd like to kfll herl " 

E was not a little startled, but feeling that perhaps it was 
her duty to say something in Evelyn's defense, ^e hastened to 
say: " Evel)^ doesn't mean to be rude; it's only that she's so 
stupid." 

"You like her." 

" No, I don't," said E emphatically. 

" Oh, E," cried Eloise emotionally, " it's wonderful having a 
girl friend. I do love boys, but then a girl friend is so di£Ferent. 
I've never had a real girl friend. Golly, you don't know how 
scared I was to speak to you first. Oh, E! " And she clasped 
E's hands while two large tears rolled slowly down her plump 
red dieeks. 

E, who was not given to demonstrative emotion, su£Fered no 
little embarrassment. " But, I've never had a real girl friend, 
cither," she said calmly. 

" Oh, but you're in. It's dreadful not being in. The real- 
estate agent told Ma we'd be right in. So Ma gave a big tea 
and no one came — hot a damn soul. Oh, golly, we waited all 
the afternoon with the servants all standing round and — 
laugjiing, I suppose. It's all Pa's fault — Pa and the glue. 
Ma don't dare ask Pa to become sociable he's that busy. He's 
just built a town and it's all just the sweetest little cottages. 
But we've got money and we're in Newport so we're bound to 
get in some day. We've been here two months already. Golly, 
it's slow getting in I But won't I get even with Evelyn Van 
Buren some dayl I'll marry a ityal prince. I like foreigners. 
Haven't you ever been in love ?" 

These emotional changes were almost too rapid for E to 
follow. ** I don't think I have," she said. " Papa wouldn't 
allow it." 

" Golly," said Eloise, " I'm so in love now! And the worst 
of it is we've quarreled about infant damnation." 

" In^t damnation? " repeated E. 

"Yes, infant damnation. He's a Catholic Golly, I wish 
it were more fashionable to be a Catholic." 

Then in a rapt manner Eloise began to enlarge upon her last 
sentence. Oh, to be able to confide her sins to one of those 
solenm, black-robed priests in a dark, cao^en confessional I 
What confidences! They would be worth sinning for. And 
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then if one wished to be penitent there was so mudi that one 
could do. There were candles to be burned, beads to be 
mumbled over at so many rosaries an hour, fasts and pilgrimr 
ages and little images blest by the pope and all the galaxy of 
semi-m3rthical saints to commune with till one might assume an 
individual sensation of saintliness. There was die mass with 
its intoned Latin, the dingy altars burdened with dingy vessels 
and yet dingier pictures, the swinging of incense, the Gregorian 
chant, the acolytes, the holy-water, the signs of the cross, genu- 
flections and prostrations and all the ancient and venerable 
forms that alone retain for us a precious shred of the mystery 
and colour of the Middle Ages. Eloise did not reason about 
these things. How many of us do? They did not I4)peal to 
thought, but to imagination. '* It might be fun to be a nun 
"for a while, wouldn't it, E? Sometimes the nuns and priests 
fall in love with each other. Just think how exciting! ** 

E was a little bewildered, but none the less fasdnated. Her 
own simple religion had ever consisted of her evening prayers 
and accompanying her mother to church on Sunday moming» 
and somehow she unconsciously added to these the Simday mid- 
day dinner with ice-cream. 

One Sunday morning Mr. Wallace had said to her mother as 
they walked home from churdi, " It seems that as we outgrow 
the child we outgrow religion. Then we trouble ourselves with 
ceremonies. But it is all the same whether we o£Fer simple 
prayer or swing incense before an illumined altar, for these are 
but voluntary acts; worship is involuntary, even sub-conscious.'* 
Her mother had made him write it in her prayer-book and E 
had read it so many times during service that she remembered 
it word for word. Knowing not what to reply to Eloise, she 
now recited it. 

Eloise stared at her a moment in silence. Then chewing a 
straw, she said, "What is your husband like?" 

" Why, I haven't one." 

"Of course not, goose. I mean the one you're going to 
marry. Fve just decided mine must grow a moustache." 

"Oh!" cried E, thinking of the splendid prince of her 
day-dreams. But then something in her seemed to shut up 
very tight. "Oh," she repeated in a diflFerent tone, "what 
a funny idea! Tell me about it." 

Eloise was not loath to tell. Nor did she confine herself 
to the future, but plunged headlong into the past Lovers 
upon lovers were reviewed in proud array. Romantic inci- 
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dents of the ball-room, experiences by moonligjit, exciting 
violations of propriety — these things were all very new and 
wonderful to £• How weak seemed her lonely day-dreams 
beside the amorous adventures of her friend. And yet she 
felt pity for Eloise. What, after all, were a host of ill-man- 
nered bo3rs to compare with her splendid prince! 

And so the unburdening of Eloise's confidence went on. 
Talking n4>idly in half-finished sentences, it seemed that her 
imagination lay on the very tip of her tongue. As for E, 
she listened, her innocent blue eyes wide open and her demure 
h'ttle mouth tightly dosed. 

Now the haystack talks fitted very neatly into the schedule 
of E's day and became as regular as the Italian and harp 
lessons. Carried on as they were in awful secrecy they were 
not without romance, thrilling escapes, plots to delude Annette 
and oaths of eternal friendship. They always began with ex- 
citement and suppressed laughter. Then Eloise would have 
some scandalous clipping to read, or some local gossip to re- 
late. Her brother Johnny was about to take his examinations 
for Et<Mi and there was such a wonderful English tutor in 
the house. Or perhaps she would mimic one of the Names 
or she had had some new amorous adventure. But there was 
next to nothing for E to tell except that Mr. Schwartz had 
brought her a new book of harp studies, or that Mama's 
pomeranian was sotto la tavola, having eaten a sweetbread 
pate at a reception, or that Annette was in love with Signor 
di Gamba, or that Evelyn had swallowed a button off her 
glove and was in mortal terror of appendicitis, or that Hilde- 
garde had gone to the Virginia Hot Springs for a change of 
illness. When these topics were exhausted Eloise once more 
resumed the burden of the conversation. It did not require 
many meetings in the haystack before the two girls were the 
best friends in the world, and this is the more noteworthy 
because in every respect they were the opposites of one another. 

All went smoothly enough till one morning Evelyn called 
and E was obliged to entertain her while Eloise waited in the 
haystacL The same evening E received a note. 

" Will Miss E. Vincent lunch with Miss Eloise Cass to- 
morrow at onef Please answer by messenger^* 

E took the note to her mother, who straightway bade her 
decline it. She did so without comment, writing a formal 
** regret " which she gave into the hands of the messenger who 
was shuflUng his feet in the hall. 
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The next day Eloise was as usual in the haystack. She 
greeted E with a mere nod of the head. Neither spoke till 
they had taken their places. 

"Why can't you take lunch with me?" asked Eloisc, star- 
ing at E with two very flashing eyes. 

"Because—" began E. "Because I can't." 

" You could if you wanted to." 

" I do want to, but — I thought you understood." 

Eloise was silent for a moment. " You think Fm common." 

The blood burned in E's face. " It is not what I think, 
Eloise, but what my father thinks," she said. 

"Ohl" retorted Eloise rising and brushing the hay from 
her dress. " Then you're not coming. Well you just needn't 
come." And she got down from the haystack and departed 
homeward. 

E vaguely expected that Eloise would return, but she did 
not Apparently the friendship was quite broken oflE. The 
next morning she did not go near the haystack. She found 
some consolation in the fact that the friendship should never 
have existed, for somehow, too, she knew that her father was 
right She looked up the word " common " in " The Young 
Lady's Manual " and found it succinctly defined as: 
" Lacking the culture and social refinements that can be at- 
tained only through good-breeding." Four mornings she 
thought about Eloise and came to feel very sorry for her. 

On the fifth morning it happened that she took her volume 
of Longfellow and went to sit in the ha3rstack. To her 
surprise there was Eloise waiting as if nothing had happened. 

"Oh, E! Oh, El" cried Eloise breathlessly. 

" I had no idea you would be waiting," said £, surprised 
and pleased at seeing her friend again. 

" I've waited every morning. And oh, E, I asked my maid 
if I was common and she said I was, but that it would be 
all right after we got in. And she said you'd help me. And 
you're the only girl friend I've got and it doesn't matter a 
damn what you think about me so long as we're friends." 
Whereupon Eloise burst into such sobs that she was unable to 
proceed. 

E sat down and let her arm fall about Eloise's shoulder. 
" Don't be silly," she said. " I'll show you my volume of 
Longfellow." 

Eloise's sobs ceased as suddenly as they had begun. " What 
is it about? " she asked, taking the book. 
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''It's poetry." 

"Oh, poetry! IVe written a lot of poetry 1" exclaimed 
Eloise, now aU enthusiasm and delight " Shall I recite you 
some? " And she tossed Longfellow into the hay. 

And so it came to pass that instead of the friendship having 
come to an end, there was merely brought about a definite 
settlement of the extraordinary terms upon which it had been 
founded. The fact was recognized and even plentifully dis- 
cussed, that the Vincents were " in " and the Casses were not. 

The end of the third simimer in Newport was now come 
at last. E's heart grew sad as she watched the g^dener 
raking up the fallen leaves, the smoke from the burning heaps 
of which had such an unmistakable Autiunn smell. Already the 
trunks were down from the attic, and they stood about the 
house, the coffins in which we bury the summers of life one 
by one. 
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CHAPTER IV 

In which we skip several years in order to bring our heroine to ma- 
turer years; of the Vincents abroad; of Eloise and society; of cousin 
Augustus Estabrook and Aunt Wilhelmina Alden; and of a musical 
evening at the Van Buren8\ 

We have said very little about the Vincents abroad. All 
travellers being forced to conform to much the same general 
conditions of travelling, acquire a resemblance that renders them 
tedious. It also seems very unfair to make the poor reader 
trek it over Europe in the interests of the plot or that we may 
be given the opportunity of pitting our descriptive powers 
against Baedecker and Murray. But having pictured the Vin- 
cents in their natural habitat, we cannot very well proceed with- 
out a few words concerning their winters abroad. 

After the annual autumn discussion of a house in town had 
been finally settled in the negative for one reason or another, 
there was a protracted nervous period until Monty had found 
it convenient to undergo the tedium of engaging passage. Some 
such conversation would then take place between him and his 
wife: 

" Here, my dear, are your reservations — the Princess 
Maud, sailing Tuesday." 

" But, Monty, you must realize that I can't get my trunks 
packed and the house cleaned and closed in four daysl " 

" Possibly not. You must, however, make your represen- 
tations to die proper authorities concerning the holding of the 
ship. Be sure you do not lose the tickets. I am keeping 
mine." 

" Monty, I shall certainly change the reservations." 

"Very well, my dear, you may choose just whatever boat 
suits you. Only don't let me hear any more about it Per- 
haps we shall meet in Paris." 

Aside from packing the trunks, closing the house was no 
light task. It was a problem of innumerable details down to 
the liberation of the goldfish in Lily Pond. However well 
Mrs. Vincent succeeded, Mr. Vincent would compliment her 
upon having done everything other than it should have been 
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done. She had made precisely die wrong arrangements for 
forwarding the mail; she had not specified that the water 
should be turned oflE at the street instead of at the house; 
she had paid the servants more wages than she should have; 
she had made a most absurd bargain with the livery stable 
for the boarding of the horses; and all through the first days 
of her seasickness he would be requesting explanations and 
accountings and turning neady packed trunks bottom side up 
in desperate male search for his opera-glasses or his guide- 
book. His civility at such times was quite Chesterfieldian. 
The ifldiole trouble, in his opinion, lay in the fact that women 
did not know how to traveL They made a fearful fuss about 
nothing and ended by escorting a caravan of trunks through 
the custom houses of Europe. Whereas the proper method 
to travel was always to move cm the spur of the minute. 
Preparations and plans took all the pleasure out of a trip. 
Having decided to go abroad upon waking in the morning, 
one should sail at noon with the least possible luggage. Monty 
carried two enormous travelling bags only and whatever little 
extras he could not crowd therein were stuffed in a corner of 
his wife's trunL Once in Italy Mrs. Vincent went to the 
bottom of her trunk to bring forth his riding boots, and £ 
always carried his white pith helmet, his shotgun and fishing- 
rods. He was constantly lacking something, and further 
crowding his wife's trunk with foreign purchases. But, of 
couree, this did not discourage him in his method of travelling. 

This method, we may as well note here, reflects the most 
salient trait of Mr. Vincent's character — a love of absolute 
freedom. Lovers of freedom are invariably, of all mankind, 
those who are best fitted by temperament to be slave drivers. 
Who assumes more than his proportion of freedom does so to 
another's deprivation. For behind all law and society lies the 
fact that there is just so much freedom in the world. Not only 
did Montague Vincent avoid the restrictions of baggage, but he 
travelled through life borrowing heavily of the liberty and 
pursuit of happiness of others. Nor was he a leisurely travel- 
ler: his view of life was entirely superficial and no earnest 
interests seemed to hold him. Nowhere did his heart take 
root. That was, of course, necessary also, that he should be 
heart-free. 

The first two winters they had done Europe in a complete 
and nervous manner. Mrs. Vincent had but followed where 
her husband led. He had soon discovered the futility of rush- 
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ing througji galleries. What could one remember? Churches 
were no more profitable than galleries. There were beautiful 
churches in America that one did not visit even on Sundays. 
When one has eliminated churches and galleries one can travel 
at a very much greater speed. Cities, in fact, all bear a gen- 
eral resemblance. An hour in a fiacre or an einspanner is 
suffident to see quite all that could be seen in a week's time. 
How little does one really see save the inside of one's hotel 
and a restaurant or two I In castles and ruins and palaces he 
manifested a mild interest. It was always as if he had seen 
them all before. Who shall deny that photogr2^)hy has elimi- 
nated the supreme element of wonder from travel? As for 
seeing things for the mere sake of saying that one has seen 
them, is not Vincent just in declaring that it is as honest to lie 
and be done with it; thus saving travelling expenses? 

The third winter Mrs. Vincent and E sailed alone, leaving 
Mr. Vincent to follow at such good time as the stock market 
should permit They spent the entire winter economically in 
a pension in Paris. E went to a French day-school, the first 
school she had attended since she had left Crossways. Some- 
how, in spite of the severity of her bringing-up, school never 
counted for much. Fashion is curiously able to dispense with 
school. Not till late in March did Vincent l^>pear, and a week 
later escorted his family home. 

A precedent having been established, E and her mother again 
sailed alone the following autumn. This winter they spent 
in Rome. Once more Vincent appeared late in Mardu He 
had secured their return passage for a week later from Naples. 
There is no recordable reason why he should have imdertaken 
a fl)ang trip to Venice as he did. The journey was a partic- 
ularly arduous one fraught with many imfortunate accidents; 
lost luggage, missed meaU, crowded compartments. In Venice 
E noticed that her mother was not well and frequently pressed 
her hands to her heart. Returning by the way of Florence, 
Mrs. Vincent here fell ill of a curious illness. For nearly 
two days she lay in a state of semi-consciousness. The doctor 
diagnosed it as aenemia and nervous afiFection of the heart and 
advised that she be moved to a certain tiny sanitarium con- 
ducted by nims. E insisted on being with her. Vincent, after 
fretting a day or so alone at his hotel, sougjit excuse to return 
to New York. And we may remark here that in subsequent 
years he assumed the privilege of not only not sailing till 
March, but of not sailing at all. 
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Mrs. Vincent was about a fortnight in recovering and it was 
during this time that the villa was brought to her notice in 
which she and E were to spend many winters, 

A villa in Italy sounds pretentious. The Villa Vincent was 
quite otherwise. A beautiful sky-blue plaster box it stood in 
the midst of a once formal terraced garden that was in turn 
surrounded by a high white wall. Though it was but a short 
distance from the dty, one looked out upon steep hillsides with 
little clinging clusters of white houses, streets that changed 
into staircases, and round hill-tops whence came the voices of 
toilers in the vineyard, especially in the eleventh hour. There 
were several other villas nearby occupied by English people 
with whom the Vincents enjoyed a bowing acquaintance, but 
whose presence seemed to count for a great deal more than 
it actually did. The life was primitive in its simplicity and 
society was found, for the most part, between the covers of 
books. The ever-present cost of living ceased for a time to 
be a factor in one's existence. And, as Montague had strictly 
reccHmnended economy, this was a principal advantage. An- 
other was that Montague, himself, never set foot within the 
villa. Thus Mrs. Vincent avoided more than the mere exig- 
endes of travel. 

E was kept busy for an hour every morning with the 
village surveyor, who taught her mathematics, and an hour 
every afternoon with the padre who taught her church Latin. 
And there were pages and pages of history to be read and 
summarised in a copy-booL How the days passed was a sort 
of mystery. Of course they mi^t spend a part of their time 
in the galleries of Florence or even make the brief journey to 
Venice, but the life at the villa was like a drugged sleep from 
whidi one regretted being awakened to severer pleasures. 

As we have said, Mr. Vincent no longer followed his family 
to Europe. He resided at his club and concerned himself with 
such important matters as are indiscriminately termed business. 
It was something of a shock, therefore, when one March day, 
dose upon E's sixteenth birthday, a cablegram from him was 
rccdved at the villa commanding Mrs. Vincent to journey at 
once to Paris. 

The dapper Montague Vincent was ill and seemed to have 
dirivelled two or three sizes smaller than his dothes. He told 
his wife in a whisper that the market had gone heavily against 
him and snapped his fingers in her face. Parisian doctors 
spoke of nervous prostration, alcoholism, Bright's disease and 
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a dozen other ailments. With terror at their heels thcjr fled 
to Carlsbad. 

The weather in Carlsbad has never quite cleared up since the 
days of Noah. Looking down upon the narrow misty gorge 
with its villa-hotels piled in crowded disorder one upon another 
up its steep sides, E compared it to the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. Two months they remained here while Mr. Vin- 
cent bathed in mud and drank of the quickening waters. For 
diversion they sat upon iron seats at iron tables in the sunless 
damp of a linden grove and were blared at by a military band. 
Mr. Vincent grew mild and on Sundays embarrassed Mrs. Vin- 
cent not a little by accompanying her to church. But, one 
morning, without the least warning, he decided to go. 

Now if Carlsbad is anything, it is expensive. One pays so 
much for one's room and, though this be five times too much, 
the hotel manager still collects a large percentage of the gratu- 
ities which one bestows. One must pay to escape. The idea 
came suddenly upon Mr. Vincent to pay no tips. The first 
result of this idea was that the Vincent trunks disappeared. 
The porter had had them taken to the station, the station 
officials were responsible for their not being there. Colour came 
again into Mr. Vincent's cheeks as he exchanged civilities with 
the hotel management. At the end of three da3rs the trunks 
reappeared at the station. Now Mr. Vincent refused to pay 
for these three days' lodging. The police were called in and 
undertook to settle the business after their own Teuton meth- 
ods, which were conclusive. E could not but note the wonder- 
ful manner in which the exercise of silent temper brought 
back her father's strength. There had never been any doubt 
about his having to pay and pay he did, but the row cured him. 

The Vincents spent the entire siunmer touring the German 
and Austrian Kurorts and in the autumn, Monty, quite re- 
stored in temper, if not in health, bade his wife a polite fare- 
well at the same time recommending her as usual to the very 
strictest economy. Another winter passed and at last once 
more the burden of our tale brings us back to the little house 
in Newport. 

The hedge seems a trifle higher, but otherwise there is noth- 
ing about the house to mark the years which have passed. 
The battered century plant seems no nearer blooming than 
it ever did. In its neighbourhood a small gang of labourers 
are digging a ditch, for the house has been sub-let during the 
previous summer and the tenants have put the sewerage ^rstem 
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quite out of order — which we may take as an example of the 
far-reaching capability for destruction in tenants. A young 
girl of seventeen, her light hair flashing in the spring simligbt, 
stands watching the la)ring of the pipes. It is E! It is our 
beautiful heroine, grown now so beautiful indeed, with that 
delicate tint in her cheeks and that blue depth in her eyes 
and that perfect youthfulness or youthful perfection of her 
whole slight person that we dare not attempt to picture her. 
She is talking now to the men in the trench, and laughing, too. 
What melody there is in the tones of her young voice; it 
rises and falls in plaintive cadences. She is talking Italian. 
There is a curious beauty in it. 

It happened in this conversation, which we could not 
repeat if we would, that E had news that the Van Burens 
had been in Newport three days and that the Casses had had 
the water turned on in their house over a week previously. 
An early spring had caused an early opening of the Newport 
palaces. £ ran into the house, and, putting on a simple straw 
bonnet, set out for the Casino. 

It occurred to her that she had never gone alone to the 
Casino before. The preceding summer she had not been in 
Newport and the summer before that she had been only a 
diild of fifteen. How much older she felt now at seventeen I 
It was quite astonishing. Her mind suddenly recalled the 
scene of her first meeting with Eloise. Then she had been but 
a very small child. The surprise of growing old is always a 
fresh one. Would life go on changing like that every few 
years, she asked herself. It was quite terrifying. In another 
two years — Her meditations were cut short by the sight of 
Evd3m ccHning from beneath the portals of the Casino. She 
had grown taller, but without having lost any of her former 
diubbiness. 

" Hello Evelyn ! Hello I " cried E. 

Evelyn entered her carriage and, being seated, turned her 
eyes upon E. "Oh I" she said. "So you're back!" Thus 
comprehending her friend's presence and expressing succinctly 
all ihat occurred to her as worthy of utterance upon it. Then 
still staring vaguely, she added, " Vm called £-velyn now. 
It's English." And the carriage bore her off. 

Being seventeen, E laughed. She had never laughed at 
Erclj^ before, but something told her that she was better dis- 
posed toward her for being able to laugh at her. 

There were, for no particular reason, quite a number of 
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p^'oplc in the Casino. E's first thought was to look about for 
Eloise, nor was she long in discovering her. Eloise stood in 
the midst of an animated group of boys near the entrance. 
She had not changed a great deal physically though she was 
slightly taller and rather prettier. She had put up her hair in 
an emphatic pcnnpadour and flirted a yellow parasol over her 
shoulder. At the sight of her, E drew back beneath the portaL 
She could hear Eloise's high pitched laugh and staccato remarks. 
Just what the conversation was about she could not make out, 
but the frequent occurrence of "Oh say, El!" "Come on 
El 1 " was sufficient proof that Eloise had not lost her popularity 
with the boys. 

E decided to wait a better opportunity of speaking to Eloise 
and, after a minute, slipped into the grounds without noticing 
the group. Having proceeded a short distance, she looked back 
and saw that the group were dispersing. At the same moment 
she caught Eloise's eye and the two girls hurried to embrace 
one another. 

"Oh, EI" cried Eloise, "it's just grand youVe got back! 
I'm aching to have a long talk with you. Come to lunch." 

The invitation took E somewhat by surprise. " I'd like 
to very much, but — " Remembering that she was now seven- 
teen, she realized that it would be absurd to say that she should 
have to ask her parents' permission. " But we're still unpack- 
ing and my father would — would probably need me." 

"Boo!" said Eloise. "Why do you let your father boss 
you around so? I'd like to give him a good talking-to! " 

E laughed. Such audacity was a new quality in Eloise. 
" It mi^t not have altogether pleasant consequence^," die 
said. 
" Damn the consequences! I want you to come to lunch." 
" Perhaps I can come some other day," replied E, scenting 
trouble. " Let us sit here on the piazza. We can't very well 
meet in the haystack any more. Besides, it's gone." 

At the word " haystack " Eloise's plump cheeks flushed. 
She opened her mouth, paused and then brought her jaws 
together again with a little snap. Raising her chin she turned 
about. Her eyes, as she did so, fell upon Evelyn, who was re- 
entering the Casino accompanied by the two Miss Blooms- 
bury- Joneses. "Ah, there's Evelyn. I must speak to her 
about an engagement," she said haughtily. And swinging her 
yellow parasol up over her shoulder, she started in Evdjrn's 
direction. 
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But now a curious manoeuvre took place. The three Names 
began immediately to move away at right angles to Eloise's 
approach. She hurried, however, to intercept them and the 
disposition of the piazza favoured her. The three halted and 
retreated into one of the shops that surround the first enclosure 
of the Casino. The door had been open ; it closed behind them. 
Eloise pushed very hard to open it, but it was locked. She 
pounded upon it with the handle of her parasol and called 
loudly to Evelyn. In this ridiculous situation she remained 
for some minutes pounding and calling. Evidently there was 
no one in the shop at the moment, for the door did not open. 
The three Names had presumably passed out at anbther door. 
Having aroused considerable attention by her shouts, Eloise 
stood absurdly clinging to the door knob, too embarrassed to 
know what to do. 

E felt a charitable impulse to go to her rescue, but, instead, 
she found a comfortable chair in a convenient nook of the 
piazza. It was not many minutes, however, before Eloise had 
returned to her. 

" Damn Evelyn ! " she said, sitting down with flaming cheeks 
and flashing eyes. " The fat little beast, she locked the door." 

TTiis sudden resumption of the old terms of friendship did 
not altogether surprise E. "Do you really know Evelyn?" 
she asked interestedly. 

Eloise nursed her wrath in silence for a minute. "Yes," 
she said at last, " I know most of the Names. I hate them. 
Evelyn's the biggest fool of them all. Almost as big a fool 
as her father. One day here last summer he mistook me for 
Eveljm — he was drunk of course — and then he talked to me 
for the longest time, I haven't the slightest idea about what. 
Finally Evelyn came along and he made her sit down, and 
then Mrs. Van Buren. I wish you'd been there. Some family 
party, I tell you I Of course Mrs. Van Buren hates me, but 
I'm in with them." 

This declaration fell with a shock upon E's ears. Whatever 
her thoughts, however, she knew it was better to keep silence 
and make a generous allowance for a different point of view. 
So now she merely remarked that these seemed very desperate 
measures. 

"Oh, It was easy enough with the other girls who had 
brothers," continued Eloise. "Golly, what a time I gave the 
Bloomsbury- Joneses last summer 1 I guess I was just about 
engaged to Stephen when he fell out of the window. Course 
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I wouldn't Have married him, but I told Mrs. Bloomsbury- 
Joncs that he had committed suicide because they had opposed 
the match and they had to beg me not to go into mourning. 
Anyway, they bow to me now and that's all I want. They 
won't be entertaining for two years." 

So dreadful did this sound that E could not refrain from 
bursting out laughing. To be sure it was far from being 
a laughing matter. As soon as she could regain suffident 
gravity she said, " Eloise, you should not speak so vindictively. 
And I wouldn't have an5rthing to do with you if I thought 
you woyld play at being engaged." 

"Why not?" demanded Eloise righteously. 

"Because — well, in the first place you'd have to let him 
kiss you." 

" No one objects to my kissing people I don't want to kiss. 
That's the stupid way people have about things. What do I 
want to kiss my relations for? " 

The force of Eloise's logic took E very much unprepared. 
It did seem odd that there should be such an arbitrary re- 
striction placed upon one's natural inclinations. But perhaps 
there were two kinds of kisses. "Well, at any rate, it isn't 
prqper," she said severely. " I should hate to think you let 
boys kiss you." 

Eloise gave a mysterious laugh and made no reply. For a 
minute or two there was silence between them. Then Eloise 
said, " Where's Lang Wallace? " 

" I believe he is in Newport," replied E, wondering. Eloise 
had never mentioned Mr. Wallace before. 

" Don't you really know? Golly! " 

" No,^said E, " I haven't seen him since we met last winter 
in Florence." 

Eloise looked at her very sharply and after a pause said, " I 
wish you'd introduce him sometime." 

Once more E laughed despite herself. For what could be 
more absurd than red-cheeked Eloise desiring to meet her splen- 
did prince? How was she to know that many a gjrl upon 
arriving at the mature age of seventeen had taken a sudden in- 
terest in that famous person? It amused her to picture him 
among Eloise's beaux. 

While E laughed, Eloise opened and shut her parasol nerv- 
ously. At last she said, " Ma and pa aren't in, but / am. 
It's easier since Ma decided to stay out and wait till Pa knocked 
oflE work. I'll have millions, that's something. And I'll prob- 
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ably marry a ride. So it's quite diflfcrcnt with mc I'm in 
aUrigbt." 

And ^e continued to discuss " getting in " without deviation 
from the topic. It had come to be the one thing in her life. 

It is natural that, having arrived at the superior age of 
seventeen, E should find the little house smaller than ever. 
In exact proportion as she had grown it had shrunk. It was 
more difficult now with the restlessness of newly acquired 
liberty to remain within the narrow confines of the hedge. 
There was no longer any order to her day. Upon irregular 
afternoons she drove with her mother and once a week Mr. 
Schwartz came to give her a lesson on the harp. She read a lit- 
tle, embroidered a Uttle and idled away many lonely hours at the 
undemonstrative strings of her ill-chosen instrument. But the 
hours within the hedge himg heavy. Fortunately there were 
no longer doctor's rules to prevent her riding. And so she 
spent most of her time in the saddle. She would ride far out 
upon the broad landscape with a groom following. Here in 
the company of sea and sky and green fields and her dearly 
loved pony, Buckwheat, she was less lonely than an3rwhere else 
in her lonely world. But once or twice Mr. Wallace rode 
with her and these hours were, of course, happy ones. She 
needed some one to talk to, some one to tell all the budding 
thoughts of seventeen to: much as she loved her mother, she 
required other companionship. If Mr. Wallace had only rid- 
den with her oftener — but that would be asking too much of 
her splendid prince. She cultivated an anaemic sort of friend- 
ship with Evelyn, but it was a pathetic eflEort. The Names, 
all being older or younger, were not sympathetic. It was by 
necessity, therefore, that, ha3rstack or no haystack, th's.frlend- 
ship with Eloise must continue. 

Being seventeen, it would seem hardly necessary that she 
diould keep the friendship longer a secret. But E had not 
been brought up with the liberties of other girls. Her father 
was her father indeed and his word was law. She dared not 
invite Eloise within the hedge; for what unforeseen and terrible 
things might not happen were her father to come suddenly 
upon the forbidden guest there? It is true her father was 
more than half the time in town and there would have been 
opportimities enough ; but what if Eloise in a fit of pride were 
to attempt, as she had boasted, to tell him what she thought of 
him? Sometimes her father could do very violent things with- 
out departing, a jot from his habitual politeness. Had he not 
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begun this summer by pouring his plate of cold soup into the 
globe of gold-fish, remarking suavely that he would not so 
offend the cook as to have her think he had not drunk it? 
Somehow the dread of him kept growing and growing. When 
he was away from home it was impossible not to wonder where 
he was. He always returned furtively. Often the door of 
his bedroom would open and he would suddenly appear; no 
one having had the least idea that he was in the house. He 
always wore a suggestion of liquor and tobacco, and all his 
dapperness could not at times conceal an unmistakable " whiski- 
fied " look. The very silence surrounding him made him 
dangerous. To be sure E loved him, but her love was com- 
posed principally of awe. It seemed very unwise, therefore, to 
invite Eloise within the hedge. But the two girls could meet 
as often as they would at the Casino, and so they did. These 
meetings were not as frequent as they might have been. Once 
or twice a month they would have a long talk, in which Eloise, 
of course, did most of the talking. It was not very much in 
the way of friendship, but it supplied the more bitter needs of 
each. 

There was one diflSculty, however, in meeting Eloise at the 
Casino. Eloise was always surrounded by boys. In the matter 
of pretty girls, the average sub-collegian is not noted for any 
discriminating snobbishness. To him kisses are more precious 
than fine gold and he will sell his soul cheaply for such false 
coin. It is always the girl who knows moonlight from day- 
light who shines most gloriously at seventeen. E put herself 
to pains to avoid any contact with Eloise's entourage, a matter 
in which Eloise, with private motives, no doubt, offered no 
opposition. Accidents will happen, nevertheless, and one morn- 
ing a certain youth more importunate than die rest insisted 
upon making E's acquaintance. He was a most unprepos- 
sessing young man in low lemon-coloured button shoes, who 
affected a degree of manliness by turning up the cuffs of his 
coat-sleeves. 

" Say," he began, " you know I had an awful time before 
I could make El introduce me," and he laughed heartily at diis 
double compliment to himself and E. 

For a moment E was at a loss, but she summoned a few 
pleasant and meaningless remarks and, without exhibition of 
haste, contrived to escape immediately. 

The next afternoon at about five o'clock she was sitting on 
the piazza reading when she heard footsteps on the gravel drive- 
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way. It was, of course, Mr. Wallace coming to tea. She 
dropped her book and darted around the piazza to welcome 
him. " I was sure you would come this afternoon. I stayed 
home purposely. Where have you — " She broke off short. 
A weakening horror took hold upon her. It was not Mr. 
Wallace; it was the youth with the low lemon-coloured button 
shoes! 

The youth, too, seemed momentarily overcome by the favour- 
ableness of Us reception. " I was afraid you might object to 
my calling so soon, but I'm only going to be here a few days," 
he said, eyeing her with admiration. 

"Won't you sit down," said E, summoning words out of 
her dumbness of horror and seating herself on the front steps 
with a grim determination that he should get no further. 

And so they sat on the front steps. The conversation was 
mostly upon his part and dealt entirely with the girls he knew 
in a manner not at all unflattering to himself. He was of 
the brave type of young man with all the athletic complements 
of a billiard player. Of his conversation E remembered but 
one remark. He had said with a royal masculinity, " I, you 
know, / judge girls absolutely and entirely by their looks." 
She could have been glad to welcome her father at that mo- 
ment, whatever the consequences. But to add to her distress 
Mr. Wallace had appeared. Dimib and miserable she had re- 
mained seated on the steps while he had gone in — while he 
had stayed — while he had come out again. At last the youth, 
whose name she did not know, had departed, and she breathed 
a prayer that the low lemon-coloured button shoes had gone 
forever out of her life. 

It was a week before she ventured again within the Casino. 
The youth had said he would be but a few days in Newport. 
Doubtless he was gone. The tennis players were assembling 
for the tournament and there was always a game in progress 
worth watching. But no sooner had she entered the portal 
than she saw him coming toward her. 

" Oh,'* she said, mastering her dismay, " I'm not coming in. 
I'm on my way home." And at the same time she caught sight 
of Eloise standing, deserted and alone, in the middle of the 
lawn. 

" Well, I'll walk home with you," said the youth. 

Choosing the lesser of two evils, she permitted him to escort 
her to her gate, where she said with a smile, " There's no use 
of your coming in. I must dress to go out." 
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Returned to her prison, for so the house seemed to her now, 
she wrote the following letter to Eloise: 

'' Dear Eloise, how much longer is he to be heref " 

Early the next morning a footman brougjit Eloise's reply. 

'' / dont know. What does it matter to yout '* 

Could it be possible that Eloise was jealous, or worse that 
she was attracted by the boy? She asked the footman to wait 
while she wrote: 

'^ Dear Eloise, he is dreadfully common/* 

Half an hour later she was in receipt of another note from 
Eloise, which bore merely " Vincent " written furiously across 
the page. 

" What does she mean by that? ** asked her mother. 

" That I'm a snob," said E, with downcast eyes. 

" Everybody is a snob in this world," said her mother quietly. 
"That is the beginning and end of society." Then pausing 
a little, she added: " Hadn't you better end it here?" 

" Oh," said E, " please don't ask me to do that. It is not 
Eloise's fault. She's twice as clever as I am and we've been 
friends so long. I can help her in the little things." As die 
said " little thing?," a still small voice within her began to enu- 
merate them at such despairing length that she closed her lips 
tightly and fled to her room. Indeed, there seemed to be no 
end to the corrections that poor Eloise would have to undergo 
before she could possibly expect to cross the Vincent threshold. 

For the next fortnight E went abroad only with her mother. 
She sat through hours of polo and watched the tennis-courts 
at the Casino being churned into muddy ruts by the horse show. 
Newport was at its gayest and Folly wore its brightest ribbons. 
But it seemed to E all clothes and chatter. She was glad to 
find herself again in the saddle out on the wide wind-swept 
landscape, which she could not but consider curiously out of 
place in its proximity to fashionable Newport It was a dreary 
landscape, beautiful in a way of its own. There were small 
weedy fields with low stone walls, narrow soft roads, swells 
and hollows pretending to be hills and patches of woods giving 
perspective to miles of distance. There were also wonderful 
beaches where she could let out her pony in brief, wild gallops. 
But upon misty wet days it seemed all very bleak and dismal. 

On such an afternoon, not very far beyond the first beadi, 
E met Eloise riding quite alone. At first E was not sure it 
was Eloise, for she knew Eloise hated riding and rode prac- 
tically never. Instead, therefore, of approaching her diratly 
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Ae did so obliquely as If she meant to pass. Instantly Eloise 
urg^ her horse forward. 

"Oh, E," she cried, "oh, E, won't you let me ride with 
you?" 

E laughed at the tragedy of the appeal. Besides, Eloise 
looked so funny on a horse; 

" Oh, E," continued Eloise, with tears streaming down her 
flaming cheeks, " how did you know he was that kind? How 
did you know he'd do a thing like that? You must think 
I'm an awful fool." She paused to gulp down a sob. 

"Arc you referring to — to — I haven't the least notion 
what his name was — ? " asked E, recalling at once the youth 
with the lemon-coloured shoes. Then with sudden apprehen- 
sion she said, "Eloise — Eloise — what has happened?" 

" He did something dreadfuL Didn't you see it in the 
paper? Oh, E, I was so ashamed that I could have been jealous 
about him. I was just mad because he said he thought you were 
prettier than I. Oh, E, you don't think / am common tool " 
And she began to sob with a gulp at each of her horse's steps. 

"Eloise," cried E, "please don't ask me questions like. that. 
You're the dearest friend I have in the world." 

ElcHse continued to sob and gulp and looked very squat and 
miserable. She was weeping not from humility, but from 
humbled pride. That is why she sobbed so violently. 

For some days after this Eloise avoided the boys and gave 
herself to the imitation of E. She attempted to ride, but 
blisters will occur to spite the best intentions. Soon her pride 
recovered and her impatient nature reasserted itself. From 
time to time she would ask E's opinion on a new gown or her 
advice in the matter of arranging her hair. But never again 
did she admit an equaUty of birth. This may be looked upon 
in the light of a reaction, rather than any decent respect due 
her parents, as we should prefer to believe. 

And so the summer days slipped by in the stealthy manner 
of sununer days. Marked out from the rest were those upon 
which Langdon Wallace came to tea. E and her mother lived 
demure and quiet lives. There had come to be a spiritual 
resemblance between them that made them seem, as Mr. Wal- 
lace had said, two ages of the same person. Peace spread its 
wings over the little cottage. It was mid-September and all 
was welL 

When Haley's comet lately visited our solar system timid 
persons were anxious to know what would happen if it should 
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collide with the earth. It is surely beyond tongue or pen to 
predict the result of such an accident, but we might venture to 
compare it with the sudden descent of Aunt Wilhelmina Alden 
upon her Newport relations. 

" Ah! " said Vincent, one evening at dinner, "here is Wil- 
helmina's quarterly complaint about her income.*' 

Since the Rev. Arthur's death, which had occurred at about 
the time of the Vincents removing to Newport, Monty had acted 
as trustee of his sister-in-law's money. He tore open the letter 
and screwing a monocle into his eye, which gave him a 
peculiarly critical expression, he read: 

" My dear Montague, 

Charitable work brings me immediately to Newport. 
Among the unfortunate sailor-men, whose lives are a constant 
battle with the fury of the wave, there is every opportunity 
for a helpful oar, especially when they are on shore where their 
strong souls nurtured to the life on the deep are in immi-- 
nent peril of the arts and vices of the vendors of spirituous 
liquors. Miss Beane and I have corresponded at length on 
the subject and it has borne fruit. Would it be convenient 
to receive your devoted sister, 

WUhelmina/' 

"E." 

"Yes, papa." 

" Get me paper and ink." 

£ ran to get them. 

" Now, my dear, will you or shall I indite it?" 

Mrs. Vincent signalled that he should. 

"Very well." He dipped his pen. ''My dear Wilhel- 
mina," he began and muttered as he wrote, " Impossible — re- 
ceive — present — mice — gnawed leg off spare bedstead/* 
He paused. "E, did you bring me an envelope?" Having 
directed and sealed the envelope he called the waitress. 

" Monty," said Mrs. Vincent 

"My dear?" 

" You are not going to send it." 

" Indeed I have sent it," he replied, and turning his monoded 
eye again upon his sister-in-law's letter he asked, " Who is Miss 
Beane?" 

"Oh, Miss Beane — " E began and stopped and looked at 
her mother. " She used to be Evelyn Van Buren's governess." 

"Governess! Ah!" he said, rising in terrible silent wrath 
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and calling back the letter and upsetting the ink all over the 
table-cloth. "She does us honour indeed. Honour! Great 
honour! O Lord save thy people!" And taking the pen 
he was about to add a postscript when the heavy portieres sepa- 
rating the dining-room from the parlour parted and he found 
hinisdf squinting through his monocle at — Wilhelmina herself ! 

" Ahl " said she. " Blessings be upon this house. I stole in 
without ringing just to surprise you, my dear relatives, at your 
evoiing repast. And to think, Montague, that I should have 
caught you right in the middle of an imitation of Irving — 
I'm sure it was — such as my dear Arthur used to do so well." 

Vincent sat down very suddenly. Mrs. Vincent pressed 
her hands to her heart. £ clung to the arms of her diair. 

" It is such a delight to surprise people," continued Wil- 
helmina, smiling upon the delighted faces of the Vincent family. 
" I think I'll not take off my hat. I'll sit down just as I am. 
I have missed grace, but I'm not too late for the soup. May 
I ask, my dear Edith, that the decanters be removed ? " And 
taking her place at the table, she added, " A great work brings 
me to Newport, a very, very great work." 

Here Mr. Vincent rose, glass in hand, and looking neither 
to rigjit nor to left, marched stiffly out of the room. The 
strain became suddenly too great for Mrs, Vincent's nerves 
and she burst into tears. 

" Ah ! " said the colliding comet, glaring at the portieres, 
" I see now how things have been going. I am not a minute 
too soon. My dear Edith, how I pity you! How I pity 
you!" 

Wilhelmina was a tall, spare woman with large protruding 
teeth set in an expanse of gum. She wore an Alpine hat, a 
gorgeous purple watered-silk waist and a rusty black skirt 
sli^tly awry. A chatelaine bag hung from her belt and a 
alver watch pinned like a medal above her heart added a 
utilitarian touch of adornment. E knew little enough about 
her aunt beyond the family tradition that she was " impossible," 
and that since she had become a widow she had been employing 
herself as a mission worker in the slums of New York. A 
single glance at her aimt was sufficient to confirm her worst 
anticipations. Humiliating it was, indeed, that such a person 
should have appeared to shame them in the eyes of Newport. 

But of course Aunt Wilhelmina did not see it at all in this 
light. We would find it very hard to draw a line between the 
religiously insane and the merely religious. Perhaps the line 
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would come perilously close to agnosticism. But be that as 
it may, Aimt Wilhelmina was religious to an extreme point of 
unreason. She had heard a call to come to Newport; who 
should deny it? The Vincents had but two choices; one, to 
kill her and bury her in the cellar, the other, to receive her, 
keep her close and pray for her departure. They could not 
cast her into the street; they could not reason with her. 
Monty having left the house upon her entrance and not re- 
turned, Mrs. Vincent took it painfully upon herself to make 
her sister-in-law welcome. Invitations were recalled, accept- 
ances cancelled, and both E and her mother, pleading indis- 
position, scarcely dared to venture from the house. The horses, 
also, had imaginary spavins bestowed upon them. 

All this was very disappointing to Aunt Wilhelmina who 
had hoped to go about with her sister-inlaw and make some 
personal notes of the ungodly conditions which, of course, 
must exist among the rich. She had, indeed, gpne of her own 
accord to pay her regards to Mrs. Van Buren, the benefactress 
of Miss Beane. And Mrs. Vincent, having denied herself to 
Mrs. Ochre, was horrified to hear the voice of Wilhelmina 
engaging the visitor in conversation in the hall. But such 
mortifications were as nothing to that with which we shall 
deal anon. 

Coming back at the end of a week, Vincent had said merely, 
" You are sparing us much time from your missionary labours, 
Wilhelmina," and the absence of the Apollo and the bronze 
Venus from the hall elicited from him not a word. Where 
he had been during the week he made no effort to explain. 
It would not have been inconsistent with the circumstances had 
he gone on a seven days* spree. The conjecture is too natural 
to be slighted. It is the more surprising, therefore, from a re- 
mark he made to his wife at dinner, to find that he had not 
been altogether idle in his absence. 

" My dear," said he, " I was so fortunate as to meet an 
English cousin of mine — you remember my concern this spring 
over the death of Augustus Estabrook, second son of Sir 
Reginald Estabrook of Sussex — his widow. Cousin Sophia. 
Her son Gus is at Harvard. I have invited them to visit us. 
I — er — felt it to be a duty — a sacred duty. Wc may ex- 
pect them any day." 

" But, Monty, you know I have only two guest-rooms," said 
Mrs. Vincent, glancing toward Wilhelmina, and doubting the 
actual existence of these suddenly appearing cousins. 
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** Indeed ? *' said Montague twisting his moustache. '' I had 
not expected Wilhelmina would have leisure to pay us such 
a generous visit. I would put them off if I only knew their 
address, but unfortunately I do not." 

" I don't mind doubling up," declared Wilhelmina. " How 
jolly to have company. We have been quite dull it seems." 
And she proceeded to arrange that she should share E's bed- 
room, that Monty should move upstairs, and otherwise to dis- 
pose of hosts, guests and servants, widi an enthusiasm that 
carried all opposition before it. 

The next morning E accompanied her aunt to the Sailor's 
Home, the "very, very great work" which had brought her 
to Newport. Together they walked down to Thames street 
-* wonderful Thames street! Holding close to her aunt's arm 
and closing her eyes, E tried guessing at the different smells. 
Now they were passing a fruit store, now a ship's chandlery 
with fragrant oilskins hanging before it, now a bakery, now 
an automobile idling at the curb (how they smelt in those 
days, the original horseless-carriages!), now a woman in musk, 
now a man in liquor. Opening her eyes upon the press of 
traffic die saw sights no less distinctive. Here was Mrs. Van 
Buren in her carriage with two splendid liveried men on the 
box and a shivering, naked little Chihuahua dog on her lap. 
She was on her weekly visit to her butcher, to whom she would 
address a few pompous remarks, for she prided herself on being 
a model housekeeper, not to be cheated by the market people. 
Here Mrs. Ochre in her carriage in front of Mr. Baumberg's 
jewellery store was examining diamonds which a dapper clerk 
held in a tray, and in nodding to E dropped a tiara into the 
gutter. Here Mrs. Ogden-Ogden with a face like a thunder- 
doud, her carriage having been blocked by vulgar traffic, recog- 
nized E with a muscular smile. What a contrast these great 
ladies in their carriages presented to the sailors, whar&nen, 
idlers and show ladies of the sidewalk, the true local colour 
of this singular street! 

E and her aunt turned down a side street between whose 
squalid houses and over the squalid wharf at the end of which 
shone the blue of the bay and the gleaming sails of yachts in 
the 8un« They stopped before a house possessing a certain 
distinction of decrepitude and, entering a narrow door, found 
themselves immediately in a small, dark room filled with strong 
tobacco anoke. In the centre was a round table covered with 
ragged magazines; on the walls hung several imposing pictures 
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•—George Washington taking the oath of oifRcc surrounded 
by his generals; a little girl in a pinafore with her arm about 
a great St. Bernard dog; a stone cross rising out of a stormy 
sea filled with drowning persons, entitled " Rock of Ages '* — 
also nimierous worked worsted texts characteristic of the real 
homes of sea-faring men. In the corner was a small stove, 
serving as a general target for filth. Three men were in the 
room, one of whom was asleep in an ungainly attitude. 

"This is the Home as it now is," said Aunt Wilhelmina, 
stating the self-evident fact with some pride, " Miss Beane 
discovered this excellent room and we hope some day by our 
combined efforts to secure, also, the upper floor. Here we offer 
the mariners whose homes are on the stormy deep a place to 
gather, a retreat, a club and thus we keep them from the per- 
nicious influence of the saloons. Here there are no pemidous 
influences." 

The habitual idiocy of her remarks was due to long jrears of 
extemporaneous preaching as a Salvation Army lassie in Eng- 
land. As she spoke the last words, emphasizing them with a 
sweep of both hands, there was anything but peace in the room 
above. A liberal assortment of oaths and a generous overturn- 
ing of furniture and stamping drowned out her subsequent re- 
flections upon peace. Somebody came clattering down a fli^t 
of stairs, a door behind £ flew open, a woman's voice ejaculated 
a few expressions of indecency and the steps retreated up the 
stairs again. Aunt Wilhelmina closed the door sa)dng as she 
did so, " If, my child, you were to give one tithe of what you 
waste in a single month we might procure the second floor 
also." 

The two men who were awake laughed. Neither had risen 
or taken off his hat, or so much as shifted his position when 
E and her aimt had entered. The third man now at the 
disturbance on the floor above became semiconscious and stared 
at them from two small, red, bleary eyes. E recognized him 
as the man who drove the watering cart on the Avenue. 

" My good mariners, I thought I should surprise you," said 
the missionary. " I have brought my pretty niece, who is 
much interested in this club of ours." 

"That's all right," said the drunken man starting to rise, 
but being pulled back into his seat again by the coat-tails. 
" Lemme alone! That's good arl right I say to see a pritty 
face in this place." He hiccoughed. "We're damn glad to 
see a pritty face in a hole like this-un." As he spoke he ap- 
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proached E around the table resting one hand upon it She 
drew back from him. His eyes wandered aimlessly about the 
room. He picked up a magazine with the picture of a girl 
on the cover, laughed and dropped it. " This is what / say — " 
He drew himself up to his squat stature and emphasised his 
drunken utterances by pounding the table. "This is what / 
say—— 

The conunotion in the room above was renewed. The steps 
again clattered down the stairs, the door was again kicked open. 
But £ was in the street In another minute she was on the 
comer of Thames street with Aunt Wilhelmina at her side. 

Looking back with a nauseating dread, she saw the watering 
cart driver thrust violently from the Sailors* Home into the 
street She saw him gather his drunken self together and 
charge headlong in again. Then there was a fracas indeed, a 
bellowing, a shouting, a screaming of profanity, a crash of 
window panes as a tin pan sailed gracefully out of the second 
story window, and still the authoritative voice of the struggling 
drunken man, " This is what / say — " 

Aunt Wilhelmina did not turn, or hasten or slow her steps. 
She proceeded to cross the street, saying with a sigh, " We must 
procure at once the second floor. What an opportunity is here 
offeredl" 

On reaching home, E met her mother with letters in her 
hand. " Oh, E dear," she said, " here is a letter from Cousin 
Sophia E^tabrook, of whom we were speab'ng last night 
Fortunately she is unable to visit us, but your cousin Gus is 
actually coming, and we are to expect him this afternoon. 
There is also a note from Evelyn — an invitation for Thurs- 
day. Accept it at once." 

The invitation from Evelyn was a surprise. She was giving 
a musical and wished E to play the harp. Evelyn herself 
would perform. There would be a general amateur uproar 
assisted by Slavinsky the great pianist, and Mme. Duzoska of 
the Metropolitan Opera. Such was the gist of the note written 
in a large, fat hand. E obeyed her mother and accepted, with 
the nervousness of her debut already upon her, and when her 
cousin Gus arrived at four he heard her playing largos in al- 
legro time and was greatly impressed with her speed — speed 
being the only thing that impressed him in music. 

" Oh, how do you do, Gus! " she exclaimed, skipping out to 
meet him in the halL 

" But I say, you know," were his first words as he shook 
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hands, "I really don't know your first name. Is it Edith?** 

"Yes, call me E," she replied, laughing. 

Her first impressions of him were pleasant. She liked the 
funny English tone of his voice and the funny blunt way in 
which he had asked her name, and the funny way in which he 
stared at the Japanese man in armor and at the bronze Venus 
and the Apollo, which Vincent had had replaced, and finally 
at her and said, "Well." 

" You approve of the family? " 

Her humourism was too deep for him; he merely looked at 
her quizzically. After a moment he said, " Do you know a 
Miss Cass — Lives here I think? " 

" Yes — I — yes, rather slightly," replied E. 

"Quite a good-lookah. Jolly sort. I think I know no 
one else here. Rather a ripping place." 

" Yes, ripping." She suppres»d an immense desire to lau^ 

Cousin Gus was not clever. He let the conversation rest 
as if satisfied with its entirety and looked the hall furniture 
over again. He was a handsome English boy with brown hair 
parted close above the left ear. Apart from his absent-mind- 
edness he had that ease and natural air of refinement so distinct 
from mere formality. 

"What shall we do?" she asked. "Ride, drive, play ten- 
nis, walk or just sit on the piazza? " 

"All right," he replied after careful consideration of the 
matter. 

"But which?" 
. " Fm sure I don't care." 

They had made their way out to the piazza and seated 
themselves in the luxurious diairs. 

" Suppose we ride," said E. " Are you fond of riding? " 

" Oh, yes, I ride." 

"Do you jump?" 

" Oh, yes. You mean the horse jumps." He regarded her 
suspiciously. 

" Perhaps you'd rather play tennis? " 

"Very well." 

"Do you play a terribly good game?" 

" No. Really, quite rotten." 

"Fond of driving?" 

" Quite." 

E began to chuckle. "Are you interested in religious 
work?" 
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" Now jrou'rc guying me. My father was a dissenter. The 
Estabrooks have always been dissenters — whatever that is." 
As be delivered this simple credo he was lighting a cigarette. 

" Have you no hobbies? " ejaculated E. 

He seemed amused at this question. "Why, I have out- 
grown those long ago — birds-eggs and stones and things." 

"Isn't there any moon you're crying for?" she asked with 
final despair. 

" But there's only one moon," he said, eyeing her askance 
as if she were idiotic. Then after inhaling several pufis of his 
dgarette he said, " You know I had a deuced hard time finding 
this house. And you know as I was walking up the avenue 
putting on all kinds of side, I noticed that people were all look- 
ing at me, and the more people looked at me the more side I 
put on, and there was my hat all bashed in on top." This he 
delivered in his broadest English. 

After twirling a stray lock of her hair for swne minutes E 
was about to try him on a new subject when Aunt Wilhelmina 
b^;an to sing hymns in the parlour. It was a painful form of 
^orification in which the good woman spent several hours each 
day, accompanying herself in primary chords on the piano, upon 
the inner economies of whidi reposed the wilted remains of 
an overturned vase of roses. Her voice had a peculiar quality; 
a sort of resonant baritone in the lower register, it broke on the 
higher notes into the thinnest falsetto; a quality she used with 
great efiEect to express shades of emotion. 

" Well," said E, " suppose we play tennis. It's early yet and 
you have plenty of time to wash up and change your clothes 
first, if you wish. I'll be ready for you in half an hour. Do 
you know the way to your room? " 

Half an hour later she was waiting for him with her racket 
and balls. She continued to wait while five minutes — ten 
minutes — twenty minutes slipped by. She took up a book 
and read a page — a chapter — several chapters. It was grow- 
ing dark. It was time she was dressing for dinner. She put 
racket aw^ and went up-stairs. 

At dinner Gus appeared. " You know," he said, " I'm 
awfully sorry. But you know I took a bath and I thought I'd 
rest a bit while I smoked a cigarette and I went to sleep." 

E, despite her wounded vanity, could not help laughing and 
die laug^ degenerated into the giggles, which lasted all through 
dinner. It is always so much better to laugh at people than to 
be mad at them. Gus, whatever his shortcomings, was very 
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much a gentleman and bore her laughter — ^" guying," he called 
it — with gentlemanly patience. Nor did she find him at 
all a bad companion in his dumb way. He did above the 
average well all those things which one expects of a gentleman, 
but only when put to it in competition. Having no ambitions 
of his own he took an enviable interest in the ambitions of 
others. 

On the first morning of his visit, E, coming down late for 
breakfast foimd him in religious argument with her aunt. He 
was not to be outdone in religion. He was explaining how 
easy it was to be religious; how any one could be so; that he 
himself was a dissenter. And thereafter in Wilhelmina's so- 
ciety he wore his halo, codced a little, but with that peculiar 
grace given only to those of gentle blood to wear things. 

It was wonderful to E to have some one with whom to ride 
and play tennis. But on the second day when they were to- 
gether at the Casino he caught sight of Eloise surrounded by 
boys. "She is very popular, it seems," he said. "I think 
Fd do well to ^eak to her." In putting thought into action 
he quite forgot about E for an hour and, returning at last all 
apologies, confessed to having engaged himself to dine at the 
Casses that evening, adding, " You know, she has a great deal 
of attention." Being preoccupied with die popular Eloise on 
the days following, he ceased at once to be as companionable 
to E. Eheu! Eheul 

And so we come at last to the narration of the startling 
event which is the climax of our chapter. Our scene is laid at 
the Van Burens upon the evening of Evelyn's musical. 

Every woman of social position, however exclusive, finds her- 
self under obligations to entertain a certain number of persons 
whose social position is questionable. They are for the most 
part fair ladies with whom her husband has flirted at Saratoga, 
people who have crossed on the same steamer, people who had 
seemed to know all the best people in Rome, and many others 
who pop up unexpectedly, present credentials of friendship and 
demand to be entertained. One way of disposing of such 
obligations is to bunch them all together at some charitable 
entertainment of a semi-public nature. Of this order of func- 
tion was Evelyn Van Buren's amateur musical. Queer people 
are the rule at musicals. It was quite safe, therefore, for the 
Vincents to accept. Wilhclmina, if she were noticed at all, 
would pass for E's governess or music-teacher. 

Mrs. Van Buren's music-room was well filled with guests 
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sitting in rows upon gilt chairs. More were still coming, 
being announced by a flunkey and received by Mrs. Van Buren 
and conveniently disposed of for the evening with a mere bob 
of the head. Part of the newcomers remained in the music- 
room, but no small niunber passed on to other rooms where card 
tables had been placed or out upon the veranda and terraces 
prettily lighted with Japanese lanterns. E sat upon a gilt chair 
between her mother and Aunt Wilhelmina and nervously con- 
templated the top of her harp. They had been waiting a long 
time and it seemed that all thought of music must have escaped 
Mrs. Van Buren's memory. 

" We were invited for nine o'clock. It is now close upon 
eleven," indignantly declared Wilhelmina, consulting the medal 
on her bosom. Langdon Wallace now availed himself of a 
vacant chair by Mrs. Vincent and said in a bored tone as 
be seated himself, " Fve just dropped five hundred dollars." 
Wilhelmina's mouth fell open and after a moment she started 
to leave her seat. E made an effort to restrain her, but at 
this juncture her attention was called away in another direc- 
tion. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Qiss, Miss Cass," cried the flunkey at the 
door. 

E half stood up to see the historic entrance of the Casses 
into society. Mrs. Cass, a motherly-framed woman, squeezed 
into a plum-coloured satin gown, and half strangled with 
pearls, preceded. Mr. Cass, stout and perspiring freely, fol- 
lowed dose, avoiding stepping upon his wife's train by oc- 
casicmally kicking it before him. He carried his handkerchief 
in his left hand, and held his tightly gloved right hand slightly 
extended as if in expectation of shaking hands with every per- 
son in the room. Eloise was redder-Sieeked than ever and, 
far from being ill at ease, took an almost impertinent interest 
in all that was going on. Having received Mrs. Van Buren's 
impartial smile and impassionate greeting, she dodged across the 
room to Evelyn and dodging here and dodging there, she ended 
by colliding with a great Chinese vase, which came down with 
a crash. Instantly there was silence and E heard a little 
whispered, terrified, " Oh, damn ! " 

Mr. Oiss and Mrs. Van Buren instantly hurried to the 
scene of the disaster. "Believe me," declared the glue-ldng, 
*' die damage shall be made good." 

" Oh, it's quite nothing. / break them frequently," she re- 
plied grandly. 'Til have my sixth man clear up the frag- 
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ments at once." And silence having fallen upon the asseoibly 
she added, " Oh, yes, we were to have some music. We'll 
begin, I think now." 

Slavinsky opened the concert with a monotonous scnnething 
from Bach, which had the efiFect of clearing the room of those 
who had hitherto hesitated between music and the delights of 
the rooms beyond. Evelyn was the first of the amateurs. She 
played a simple child's piece very much da capo like her conver- 
sation, and for an encore played it over again. A graceful 
young lady next tortured the violin to Miss Ogden-Ogden's 
accompaniment Something went wrong with the time and 
Miss Ogden-Ogden grandly put on the loud pedal and had 
tempo and everything to herself. But every one admired the 
grace of the graceful yoimg lady's bowing and Mr. Wallace 
said it was quite as remarkable a performance as Nero's fid- 
dling at the burning of Rome. Then a very small boy was 
conducted to the piano, but stubbornly refused to play. There 
was quite a buzz of whispering as Eloise stepped forward. 
She seated herself composedly, and running her fingers with a 
flourish over the keys, gave her audience a look that abashed 
them into silence. 

" rU play one of my own compositions," she said with all the 
self-assurance of a virtuoso. " It is called, * The Sea.' " 

E blushed as she heard this announcement and her blush 
deepened as Eloise played. She had never heard her friend 
play till now, thougji Eloise had frequently mentioned this 
accomplishment. 

" The Sea " was a thing of pale mauve chords and it con- 
tained considerable flotsam and jetsam from the best composers. 
Eloise laid the same aesthetic claim to music that she did to 
poetry, and she rendered "The Sea" with such feeling that 
the performance was not far from being thoroughly ridiculous. 
E blushed for her friend, but felt angry at her at the same 
time, and the angrier because it seemed so exactly what she 
might have expected of her. 

The applause did not warrant an encore. E was next. She 
went forward. Four flunkies placed her harp for her and she 
sat down to it shyly as if she would have hidden behind it. 
First there fell a hush, then a silence; she stretched her slender 
arms till her fingers touched the heavy bass strings; then a 
terrifying stillness. She caught her breath with a little gasp 
and began. 

The harp is an unresponsive instrument There is more 
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twang than music to its strings. Nor is the attitude of play- 
ing the harp a particularly graceful one. We would in 
no respect exaggerate our heroine's performance. But as her 
fingers touched the strings it seemed that somediing lost 
throu^ the ages awoke; some lost emotion as old as the 
P)rramids, as the Pharaohs, as David who harped before Saul, 
as ancient as the harp itself. Softly the music began with 
rhjTthmic chords like the stride of camels, the passing caravan, 
the dying away of feet It became now the voice of the 
prophet crying aloud in the wilderness, now the prayer of the 
hi^ priest in the temple, now the plaint of the lover, now 
the song of a woman singing upon the house-top — fading 
away at last to a single deep bass note struck once -^ and again 
yet softer — and then silence. 

A hush of wonder preceded the applause. She went back 
to her seat Aimt Wilhelmina had disappeared and Gus was 
occupying her diair. Applauding violently, he said, "You 
know, I was out on the terrace and missed it all." The zp- 
plause continued and Slavinsky came to escort her back to the 
harp. Mme. Duzoska crossed the room and presented her 
with a single red rose. The,, applause was redoubled. Blush- 
ing, ^e returned to her instrument As she sat down to it 
she noticed Gus making a detour of the room in the direction 
of Eloise. Then the room was still and she pla3^d a little 
Basque cradle-song that for sheer beauty brought one's heart 
up into one's throat. 

Once more the embarrassment of applause. She smiled and 
blushed and wished very much for a hedge to spring up sud- 
denly around her. She looked so sweet and shy in her moment 
of trimnph; how different from her friend, who was now re- 
garding her with flashing eyes! She had not gone back to 
her seat, but stood hiding her face in an armful of roses which 
some one had thrust upon her. Then once more she seated 
herself at her harp. The silence fell suddenly; there were no 
intermediate degrees. She heard a little clatter-datter of high 
heels and turning her head beheld Eloise hurrying across an 
open expanse of floor toward the door. She heard, also, an 
impatient, "Come on I" addressed to Gus who hesitated in 
following. She waited till she caught the swish of the por- 
tieres and then began. 

E was the last of the amateurs. Mme. Duzoska prepared 
to sing. She had taken her place by the piano and was smiling 
profe^ooally when a great commotion arose in one of the 
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rooms beyond. It was soon augmented by the creaking of chairs 
from one side of the audience. Then a sliding-door was pushed 
ajar by some more inquisitive persons and E's heart sunk within 
her at the sound of her Aunt's voice. 

The missionary's soul was not attuned to god-like sounds. 
During E*s playing she had escaped by the nearest door, that 
leading into the entrance hall. Possibly she had started out 
in search of the five hundred dollars which Mr. Wallace had 
dropped, as she imagined, on the floor. 

Chance led her to the immense, panelled dining-room where 
the boards groaned with silver and candelabra and cut-glass 
bowls of salads and comports of confections and symmetrically 
piled plates of gorgeous patterns. As she stood surveying this 
display of wealth a butler stepped up to her with information 
as to arrangements made for die entertainment and a French 
maid hurried to her with the complete description of Mrs. 
Van Buren's costume. She waved them aside and returned 
to the hall, where she noted many costly ornaments that mig^t 
have been sold and the proceeds given to feed the poor. From 
the hall she proceeded through a conservatory to the billiard 
room. In less than a minute her keen insight into the ways 
of wickednesses of man revealed to her that they were gamb- 
ling. Yes, and women also in their immodest gowns, shoulder 
to shoulder with the men, were laughing and hanging over 
the billiard table on which stood a sort of revolving bowl into 
which was flung a small wooden ball. She turned horror- 
stricken and found herself on the threshold of a room where a 
number of people were playing cards at small tables. In- 
spired she saw at once that here, too, they were gambling — 
gambling at cards I Poised there on the threshold the indomit- 
able woman raised both hands above her head and cried out, 
" Mene mene tekel upharsin I " Alas for all the Vincent pre- 
tensions I 

What followed has been variously reported. It is generally 
believed that Aunt Wilhelmina actually charged upon the card 
players, endeavouring to upset the tables. Advancing into the 
room with her hands still held aloft, she stumbled over the 
head of a small leopard-skin rug and flung herself upon the 
nearest table. There was a flying of poker-chips and a scat- 
tering of cards. 

"Damn it! What outrage is this!" exclaimed Mr. Van 
Buren, whose glass of something had been overturned into his 
lap. 
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Somewhat dazed, the missionary regained her feet and, hav- 
ing assured herself of a footing less insidious than a skin rug, 
glared furiously about her. 

" Montague," she cried, her eyes falling upon him, " is it 
possible that I see you in such company, gaming at cards — 
gaming away in wanton profligacy what might have been given 
to house and feed the poor! " 

She had got her wind for a long speech when Vincent rose 
from his seat, a purple glow upon his countenance. " I beg 
your pardon, madam," he said, " I am winning." 

Laughter, hitherto withheld now broke forth. Wilhelmina 
stood imdaimted in the midst of the storm, one hand raised 
and her jaw set. " You are not well," said Vincent, hurrying 
up to her. " Let us go. Let us go immediately. You are 
quite pale. Something you have eaten. A breath of fresh air 
will revive you." And, fanning her with his handkerchief, 
and offering to support her with his arm and expressing the 
most extreme solicitations, he drew her protesting out of the 
room. 

They were joined in the hall by Mrs. Vincent and E, who, 
mortified almost to tears, seized doaks and veils and prepared 
for unceremonious flight. 

They walked the short distance home. One might have 
heard a slight whistling sound as Vincent drew his breath. 
Aunt Wilhelmina broke the silence once by remarking, " We, 
at least, have shown our disapproval." E clung to her mother's 
arm. Thus the four marched mutely home, up the front steps 
and through the front door. They stood for a moment in the 
hall while cloaks were removed. 

" Early to bed, early to rise," said Wilhelmina joyously and 
proceeded up the stairs. 

Mrs. Vincent and E slid into the parlour and sat almost 
clinging to each other on the sofa. 

" Did you excuse us to Mrs. Van Buren? " asked Vincent. 

"Yes, Monty." 

The muscles in his jaw worked, he breathed a few ferocious 
deep breaths, but said nothing. Turning on his heel, he 
marched away into the den. 

"Where is Gus?" whispered Mrs. Vincent 

" I don't know," E answered. 

" Then he may not come home for two hours or more." 

At that moment came voices from the den, Montague re- 
appeared. 
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"Is that Gus in the den?" asked Mrs. Vincent 

" It is," he replied jauntily. 

Suddenly E started. Eloise! Could it be possible? 

Through the door came Eloise followed by Gus with one 
cigarette in his mouth and another in his hand. 

"Er; you know we didn't think the party was over, jrou 
know," said Gus. 

After a moment Mr. Vincent said, " Ah yes, we did leave 
early. It was time for Edith to be In bed. You may go, 
Edith." 

" Oh, E! " exclaimed Eloise, all fear and trembling. " Oh, 
please don't go! We didn't thbk you'd be back for hours and 
I wanted so to see where you lived. We just went for a walk 
and came in to look aroimd." 

" Oh," said Vincent politely, designating the four walls with 
a graceful flourish of his arm, "we are now standing in the 
parlour. On the ri^t — " 

" I know it wasn't proper," gasped Eloise, the tears starting 
down her cheeks. 

" Edith, you may go to bed. I shall show Miss Cass over 
the house. Now if we step to the right we come to the 
dining-room." 

" But I don't want to see any more," said Eloise with a sob 
like a hiccough* 

"Then, Gus, will you see Miss Cass home?" He stood 
back to give them passage. 

Eloise followed Gus to the front door and was bowed out 
politely by Mr, Vincent. 
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CHAPTER V 

Of Newport in winter; of intellectual hunger; of a disappointed 
Santa Clans; and of a yisit to town with certain moral reflections upon 
pearl necklaces. 

On a fly leaf of one of the chemistry text-books in the 
little Newport public library is written in E's handwriting an 
analysis of Newport winter. 

Wind percent 30 

driving rain " 25 

cold sea-fog " 20 

mud ** X5 

speckled melting snow " xo 

sun " trace 

There was some truth in this analysis. The wind seems 
always blowing with more or less fury in from the cold leaden 
sea, over rocky beaches, gathering die spray from the surf, 
sweeping up through the bare avenues of leafless trees. The 
rain beats down in heavy deluges forming vast puddles before 
the wayfarer's feet, filling his hat-brim, gaining forced entrance 
to his person about the collar, while its ally the wind makes 
a toy of his umbrella and blows back the lower flaps of his 
coat. Snow falls in thick wet flakes, often attaining to con- 
siderable depth, and immediately begins to melt, growing dirtier 
and dirtier as the process continues. Whenever the tyranny 
of the wind and rain subsides the pale, weary sea-fog drags its 
worn g^ost in from the cold ocean to rest amid the marble 
palaces. Dismal wet days are these of Newport winter; ever 
freezing but never frozen, deep in mud and slush, drowned in 
rain, while the wind howls its imprecations and beats with icy 
fists. Often the temperature like an animate thing seems to 
expire in the night Square miles of inland bay freeze over 
with a thick scum of salt ice and the salt ice piles high upon 
die seaweed and rocks along the beaches. Then puddles freeze, 
mud hardens and icicles fringe the marble cornices. Bitter 
cold is Newport indeed — a narrow promontory, packed with 
ice and salt. Once in a while the sun peers down upon the 
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white palaces with their statuettes bound up in straw, their 
windows and doors boarded up; upon leafless trees and trans- 
parent hedges and puddled roads, and casting one glance down 
on the erstwhile green courts of the Casino, hurries away to 
shine on Fifth Avenue and sparkle in the surf at Palm Beach. 

It had been settled that E and her mother should spend the 
winter abroad as usual. Indeed the trunks stood packed for 
nearly three weeks. But something had gone wrong in Wall 
Street as somethings occasionally do and Monty had returned 
one evening looking less dapper than was his wont, had asked 
for the tickets and letters of credit and indicated in a final 
manner that there would be no going abroad. 

E*s disappointment soon gave way to roseate hopes. New- 
port would probably mean New York now and then. She had 
never known more than a few stray weeks in New York, but 
such weeks and such fearless expenses! 

Winter came and with it the barring of doors and double- 
glass on the windows. The parlour became dark all day long 
and the den was just the place to hang a side of beef. As the 
days grew shorter they seemed like interminable evenings to E. 
Hours she spent at her harp, idly setting her thoughts to music 
Mr. Schwartz came no more, nor were there any lessons of 
any kind. 

One afternoon a clerical gentleman came to tea and very 
kindly offered to make some suggestions as to a course of study 
for E. He began by putting her through a short examination. 

" How far did you go in school ? " was his first question, 

E smiled. " If I remember rightly, I had just discovered 
that the multiplication-table was not part of the psalms." 

"Oh! Ah! Yes! " he said, clearing his throat nervously at 
each ejaculation. " And what mathematics do you know now ? " 

" I can make change," she said simply. 

" Oh ! Ah ! And I hope you know the value of money. 
That would be the highest mathematical accomplishment to 
be desired for a woman — that and to make her cheque-book 
balance." Whereat he smiled slightly and inquired if she knew 
French. E replied in French. " Not so fast, I beg you," 
said he. " I hardly know whether you're answering affirm- 
atively or negatively. And Latin ? " 

E paused. '' Domine exaudi orationem meam. Et clamor 
meus ad te veniat. Dominus Vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Sursum corda habemus ad Dominum. Gratias agamus Domini 
Deo nostra Dignum et justum est — " 
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"Good gracious 1" he exclaimed in a shocked tone, inter- 
rupting the rapidly intoned words of the mass. "That is 
sufficient, thank you. And now may I ask, what would you 
like to study?" 

It had never before occurred to E that she wanted to study 
anything, but it suddenly flashed over her that she wished to 
study chemistry. 

"Chemistry," repeated the gentleman. "By all means — 
the basis of domestic science, from taking spots out of a dress 
to dosing the sicL You could not do better than to acquire the 
first principles — stopping short, let us say, at explosions." 

"And electricity and modeling in clay and skirt-dancing," 
continued E to her own astonishment. "And I should love 
to speak Arabic so that I could read the Persian poets." 

" I should recommend Persian for that purpose," said he 
solemnly. " Let me suggest that you browse a bit in our 
little public library and take a bird*s-eye view of knowledge. 
The secret of knowledge is knowing what there is to 
know." 

So E was left to complete her own education and began by 
viadng the public library. Wanderbg among the cases, a new 
conception of life came upon her. She had never realised her 
heritage of five thousand years of man's thought. Here were 
musty old volumes of forgotten classics, shelves of the latest 
novels much mutilated, massive tomes of travel and discovery, 
complete editions of writers she had never even heard of, books 
on all the ologies and isms that gave her intellectual hunger. 
She pulled volume after volume from the shelves with grow- 
ing excitement. She held in her hand the famous autobi- 
ographies of Marco Polo and Benevenuto Cellini and a vast 
illustrated tome on the ancient Hittites. Who were the Hit- 
titcs? She carried the book to the window. No archaeologist 
ever felt a greater thrill breaking into the mysteries of a tomb 
anddating history than did E as she opened its covers. 

Her initial intention of reading everything that had ever 
been printed rapidly went through a series of modifications. 
It was not long before she discovered that one acquired some- 
thing from the mere assodation with books. Who having pur- 
chased a book has not experienced a satisfaction akin to having 
read it? There are a great many books which are beter adapted 
to the book-shelf than to the brain. One reads but a thousand 
books in a life time. Elimination is the key to wise reading. 
We oug^t to take a certain pride in the books we have not 
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read. The clerical gentleman could not have given E better 
advice than to browse a bit in a public library. 

Mrs, Vincent watched with silent, wondering eyes. Her 
own novel took at least a month to read and for days her 
literary enjoyment was confined to the deaths in the morning 
paper. Perhaps she reflected a little sadly that her child was 
no longer a child, that the mind that had, a few years before, 
rebelled against being taught, was now seeking for itself. And 
perhaps she felt, too, that while certain sympathies were falling 
away other stronger ones were growing. For soon E would 
have come to the 3rears of discernment when old idols arc 
smashed and the doctrines of our elders subjected to doubt and 
disbelief. And then she would come to know her mother's 
weakness and loneliness and need. 

Monty was not many da)rs in Newport On one of his brief 
visits Mrs. Vincent asked him what he wanted for Christmas. 
" My dear," he said, " you may put the bills in my stocking." 
But when Christmas day came there was neither ^gn nor woi^ 
of Monty. 

Of all the sad Christmases since the merry ones in the old 
manor at Crossways this Newport Christmas was the saddest. 
At least it began so. But close upon one o'clock Langdon 
Wallace, clad in leather shooting togs, with a gun in one hand 
and a string of ducks in the other, presented himself at the 
door. 

" May I come in and bid you a Merry Christmas? " he said. 
" I've brought you some ducks." 

" You've come to dinner, of course," said E, taking his gun. 

" Thank you for the invitation, but — " 

'' It isn't an invitation, it's a command. Must we use 
force? " She threatened him with the gun. 

" Mrs. Vincent, madam, will you kindly call oflE your daugh- 
ter?" 

"Do please stay," urged Mrs. Vincent. "We've no one 
to carve our turkey. Will you?" 

"In these togs?" 

" I like you like that," declared E. " You're picturesque." 

They had advanced from the hall to the tiny fireplace in the 
parlour, where a bit of drift-wood was blazing and crackling 
in the most amlntious endeavour to be a yule-log. 

"Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas indeed! I could 
bribe the cook to keep that oven door open," he exclaimed, sud- 
denly sniffing the air. 
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"Goody," cried E with joy. "Falling to appeal to his 
heart we have at least appealed to his stomach." 

A wistful look of happiness came into Mrs. Vincent's face. 
She stepp<^d close to him and held out her small hands beside 
his to the optimistic yule-log. ** I haven't heard such a * Merry 
Qiristmas ' since I was a child." 

"Alasl" he sighed. "Merry Christmas! Wealth stifles 
It. Age saddens it. Dyspepsia kills it. Who ever gives me 
snyihing at Christmas? Who can find for me a want that I 
cannot find myself? There is but one thing that I have 
wanted all my life. Family funerals are the times when I 
hang up my stocking. On Christmas day I am a lonely and 
de^)erate man, feebng acutely every year of my age. But to- 
day$ with your kind permission, I'm going to eat half that 
turkey." 

" Was the one thing you've been wanting all your life an 
appetite? " asked Mrs. Vincent with a smile. 

/" Perh^>s," he replied vaguely. " Appetites and ambitions." 

E looked at him for a moment " No," she said, " you've 
been wanting some one to give things to. You are a sort of 
disappointed Santa Claus." 

" E is right," laughed her mother. " Why have you never 
married?" 

He turned his face away slightly and was silent. 

At dinner he sat in Monty's place and carved the turkey, 
and made himself the happiest incarnation of the Christmas 
spirit Any one seeing him there would have whispered to him- 
self, "The devil take your fine morality. Let him sit there 
always!" Even the decrepit old moose-head seemed to have 
caught the Christmas spirit and looked down upon them from 
the wall as if coyly conscious of the mistletoe upon its horns. 
And ere the meal was over Mrs. Vincent had laughed a little 
and confided a little at the expense of her great neighbours. 

From the husband's place he looked across the table at her. 
She had changed little in the nine years since he had first 
looked at her across the table at Crosswa3rs. Newport had not 
touched her. She had stood the test and she was unchanged. 
Never indiflFerent, yet always unapproachable; without criti- 
cism, yet quietly avoiding the vanities that others went crying 
after; always simple and ss^mpathetic, yet never informal; al- 
ways pleasant company — thus he saw her. In all the years 
he had known her he had never come very near her. How 
mi|^t it not have been with another woman? Perhaps it is 
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worth recording, therefore, that upon this Christmas day she 
showed him a small comer of the glass in which she viewed the 
world. Only a word or two that contained but a hint of 
loneliness; only a little memory out of the days before Monty 
had been pitched from his horse into her life; only a fear for 
her child that showed whence it had arisen; only a pause here 
or a si^ there or a softer tone of her voice. . . . 

" Before I forget it," «aid Wallace, searching his pocket; " it 
has been on my conscience these last three days. I dined at 
the Van Burens* on Friday and Evelyn asked me to give you 
these." He handed E a small package and a note. 

The package contained a plain gold thimble. It seemed a 
strange Christmas present from Evelyn. There was, never- 
theless, a suggestion of royalty about it. E laughed to think 
what Evelyn would have felt at receiving a thimble from her. 
The note was an invitation to spend Friday night, Saturday 
and Sunday in New York. E clasped her hands over her heart 
while her mother read it aloud. Mr. Wallace claimed the 
privilege of escorting E up to town and also of notifs^ng Monty 
to stand prepared to escort her back home. These were the 
only difficulties and, permission being given, E became too 
excited to finish her plum-pudding and skipped away to the 
den to write a telegram. 

When they had gathered about the yule-log once more and 
E's excitement had moderated, Mr. Wallace searched his 
pockets again and brought forth another package. " Here is 
something I won at cards from an Indian prince in Ceylon 
years ago. I found it last week in the pocket of a pongee suit 
of pajamas." 

E opened the package and held up a necklace of pearls. A 
little shadow of disappointment clouded her face. She had 
expected some gift for herself. " How beautiful," she said, 
holding it out to her mother, who took it quietly into her 
hands. Every pearl was perfect, an ant worth a man's life of 
toil. 

" In the pocket of a suit of pajamas?" repeated Mrs. Vin- 
cent incredulously, her fingers trembling at die mere touch of 
it. She laughed. "Where do you send your washing?" 

" It was over fifteen years ago, when I had just finished 
college," he said, passing his hand over his eyes. " I had been 
elephant hunting in Ceylon. Yes, I remember I had been tak- 
ing forty grains of quinine three times a day till my eyes 
bulged. There was a little mud village — I forget the name 
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— and a great tea planter's house. They gave me arach, palm- 
whiskey, out of an enamel cup crusted with uncut rubies. And 
there was a great prince, very fat and black. The heat was 
intense and we sat on the piazza and played some sort of game 
with beans and cards. We played all day and whenever we 
stopped I counted the white palm trunks to keep my senses. 
The stakes were fabulous. I was young and fool enough not 
to wish to be outdone, so when the prince pufiEed out his round 
stcHsach and set the stakes I doubled them. I remember him 
taking ofi the necklace and handing it to me; I had won it. 
And I remember the planter telling me some horrible story 
about it. Woe would come to him who bartered or sold it. 
That ni^t I slept with it twined about my wrist and that 
same night one of the prince's coolies killed hinu It must 
have been in my pajamas ever since." 

E shuddered a little. He did not often tell experiences like 
that. *' I thought it would be something romantic," she said. 

" The least romantic people in the world wear jewels," he 
rq>lied. 

" And what are you going to do with the necklace ? " asked 
Mrs. Vincent. 

** I thought E mi^t be able to use it," he said. And seeing 
the look upon her face he added, " Perhaps when she grows up. 
I meant to get her a little something for Christmas, but I didn't 
have time." 

Mrs. Vincent laughed. "A little something. Have you 
any idea of the value of money? " 

" I have," he said solemnly. " It has brought me every- 
thing and it has brought me nothing." He took the necklace 
which she handed back to him. " Do you remember the old 
story of the traveller in the desert who, dying of thirst, comes 
upon a water-skin filled with pearls?" He dropped the neck- 
lace carelessly into his pocket 

" Did you mean to give me those pearls?" asked E timidly. 

" I did, with your mother's permission. But I shall buy you 
a thimble instead." 

" Oh! " she said, feeling the tears start to her eyes. " You 
dear Santa Claus. You shall give me a kiss instead." 

He stood with his back to the fire. She jiunped to her feet 
and held her face up to his. 

Two days later Mr. Wallace escorted E to New York. It 
is usually a tedious journey, but we may be sure that she did 
not find it so. Mr. Wallace always treated her as if she had 
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been a princess of the blood-royaL It was wonderful how 
much more grown up she felt in his presence. She never hesi- 
tated to tell him all her budding ideas concerning the universe 
and what ou^t to be done with iL Often he would rub his 
nose thoughtfully and say, "Yes, perhaps you are ri^t from 
the standpoint of your age." He always seemed to under- 
stand. 

As they neared New York he took the pearls from his pocket. 
They glowed with a pale pink luminosity. " I have an idea," 
he said, with an odd smile. "Wear them once, to-night I 
believe they will give you wisdom." 

A footman was at the train to take charge of E's luggage- 
She found herself almost ere she knew it in a luxurious carriage 
dashing up the avenue. They stopped in front of a house with 
an ornate entrance ; a flunky in orange satin immediately opened 
the door, while another came out to the carriage, not so much 
to assist as to dazzle. Several people on the sidewalk manifested 
a vulgar curiosity. E hurried into the house. Here a maid 
removed her furs and showed her up the marble stairs. At the 
door of her bedroom another maid was in attendance. Six 
persons in all since she had stepped down from the train. 

The ritual of sodety is often more for the glory of the host 
than the convenience of the guest. Thou^ E had seen much 
of it in Newport she had never before visited. She felt a sense 
of awful responsibility before the two maids who stood waiting 
to execute her slightest command. Embarrassed by this excess 
of dignity thrust upon her she was about to temporise by chang- 
ing her dress when Evelyn walked solemnly into the room. 

"Oh, Evelyn!" cried E, holding out both hands excitedly. 

Evelyn responded unemotionally. " Heard you come in, but 
I had a caller in the parlour." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry—" 

"*' Only a party call. I had a big theatre party last week." 
She named the play. 

The thought of the theatre stirred E's excitement. She 
wanted to know all about it. 

Evelyn, toying with a locket which she wore on a chain, did 
not look up. " Shall we go see it to-morrow matinde? " 

" But youVe seen it already." 

" Oh, I've seen it four times." 

E sat down on the edge of the bed. " It's been terribly dull 
in Newport." 

As she made the remark she thought of the dark little house 
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with the rain ever beating upon the wbdows. She saw herself 
ensconced in the uncomfortable sofa beneath the electric light, 
studjring the volumes of mysteries she had sought out in the 
public library. How dreary it seemed ! She felt now only the 
longing for the vanities and pleasures of life here in the great 
dty. 

" How dull it has been ! " she said pathetically. Then she 
clasped her hands with a little shiver of excitement. '' Oh, I'm 
so glad to be here!" 

Her hostess made no sign of having heard. She stared blankly 
at the barest portion of die wall. 

" What have you been doing all winter ? " E asked. 

Evelyn yawned. *' I've lost three poimds this month, and 
I'm having my portrait painted, so I gave up school. I finished 
a year early. Let's go for a drive. Come in my room while I 
get dressed." 

While the heiress of millions was being prepared for an 
afternoon appearance before the admiring public, E looked about 
her. Evelyn's bedroom was about twenty-five feet square with 
a pale blue satin wall paper, a polished floor covered by an im- 
mense pale blue silk rug. The furniture besides the bed con- 
sisted of three frail little white chairs, a frail little writing-desk, 
and a frail little dressing-table bearing up nobly imder a dis- 
pl^ of silver that might have been presented to a battleship. 
It was all very blank and very magnificent, and seemed just 
what she had expected Evelyn's room would be. ^ She turned 
from the contemplation of it to watch Evelyn choosing her after- 
noon jewels. 

" I like jewels," Evelyn drawled, adding more and more to 
her person. " I got those pearls for Christmas." 

E took up the necklace. It was nothing to what she — A 
sadden fear seized her and she hurried back to her own room. 
In her absence a maid had unpacked her valise and had likewise 
disposed of the things which E had left on the bed. For a 
terrible minute she searched for her purse. Of course, the 
purse proved to be safe in a bureau drawer, with the pearls 
inside it. But she sank down in a chair, quite trembling and 
faint. She had already learned something. 

Evelyn being prepared and E ready, they descended to the 
carriage. E suggested a turn in the park, but her hostess pre- 
ferred to drive up and down the crowded avenue, where there 
were more people to look at her. Conversation was in dis- 
favour with this Princess of Monte Cristo. Silence was the 
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greater part of her dignity. It was royal. E gave up talking 
and lay back in the comfortable victoria* The noises of the 
street, like music, set her dreaming — dreaming of all the 
things that had been wanting in her lonely life. 

That evening (being Friday evening), Mrs. Van Buren 
entertained at dinner, to go afterwards to the opera. At din- 
ner E sat between Oswald Dumarre, a fashionable fop, and 
Lord Branwich, a sheep-faced young Englishman of thirty odd, 
who looked as if he might have made up for his paucity of wit 
by an equal paudty of morals. As the dinner progressed her 
vanity waned. Mr. Dumarre was engaged in a daring flirta- 
tion with the lady upon his left and took little notice of E. The 
blushes remained on her soft cheeks as she turned from a dumb 
effort at conversation with Mr. Dumarre to the contemplation 
of Lord Branwich's broad shoulders. My lord addressed him- 
self entirely to Evelyn, who sat upon his other hand. In her 
embarrassment she was like to have injured herself by over- 
eating had she not happened to catch the eye of the gentleman 
who sat opposite. He was a wizened, dejected-looking little 
man in gold-rimmed spectacles, and E noticed that he had turned 
all his wine-glasses upside down and that he refused almost 
every dish that was offered him. It gave her quite a start to 
see one of his solemn eyes close in a wink. She returned the 
wink, and a charming interchange of signals followed. She 
was to learn later that this wizened, dejected little man was 
one of the country's greatest business magnates. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Van Buren, presenting her bosom which 
sparkled like a jeweller's window to the gentleman on her right, 
said, "Yes, she is a pretty little thing — in her own style of 
prettiness, of course. But I should never have thought Mrs. 
Vincent would have permitted her daughter to — to sport imita- 
tion pearls the size of Easter-eggs." 

Another great lady, whose appearance would have excited 
about the same passions as a crystal chandelier, put up her 
lorgnette. E, looking up suddenly in her direction, surprised 
the lady's amused stare and saw the expression repeated upon 
Mrs. Van Buren's fat face. 

" I was only admiring your pearls," said the crystal chandelier, 
as if restraining her laughter. 

"They are quite as fine as yours, Lizzie," said Mrs. Van 
Buren, holding her jewelled fingers before her mouth. 

"Oh, I have no doubt," replied the crystal chandelier em- 
phatically. 
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** But perhaps yours are more perfectly matched," continued 
I^rs. Van Buren, nudging the gentleman on her right. 

" To be sure I had no idea tibere was another such string as 
mine in the coimtry," said the crystal chandelier. " Where did 
you get them, my dear? " 

" They came from Ceylon," said E sweetly. And she drew 
the necklace from where it was partly hidden within the neck 
of her dress. " FU take it oflE if you'd like to see it," she added, 
slipping it at the same time over her head. " It was given me 
for Christmas — " as indeed it had been. 

The necklace was passed up the table. The crystal chandelier 
stared at it stupidly. Mrs. Van Buren held it this way and that 
beneath the table candles and said, " Really, very clever," with 
a royal contempt for the evident fact diat it was genuine. 
What were facts to Mrs. Van Buren? 

The necklace was passed back to E in one of those curious 
sflences that sometimes fall upon dinner-parties. It passed 
through the hands of Lord Branwich. My lord put on his 
monocle and looked at it — examined it. My lord seemed to 
count the number of pearls. My lord turned his back on 
Evelyn as he handed it politely to E. My lord addressed him- 
self to E through the rest of the dinner. 

At half past nine Mrs. Van Buren departed with her guests 
for the opera. The moment they were left alone Evelyn said 
to E, " What did Lord Branwich say about me? " 

" He didn't say an5rthing," replied E. 

"Then what did he talk about?" demanded Evelyn exas- 
pcratcdly. 

"About himself." 

Evelyn was silent She seemed to be suflEering from some 
dull fury in keeping with her dull nature. At last she rose to 
retire, and said with a little toss of her head, " My pearls are 
rcaL" This was her only " good-night " and probably her 
evening prayer. 

E spent the next morning waiting for her hostess to get up. 
In the afternoon they went to the play, which had an unex- 
pected tragic ending, for E wept copiously upon her best velvet 
hat, quite spoiling it. Evelyn ate a pound of marrons. 

In the evening there was the Christmas Metropolitan, a 
dancing class held in the ladies' dining-room of the Metropoli- 
tan Club. The inadequate size of the room marked very well 
the usual failure in an attempt by the organisers of the class 
at exdusiveness. E had never been to a real, large dance bc- 
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fore Her first sensations were an anguish of terror and joy. 
She changed partners with the most astonishing rapidity and al- 
though she had a cotillion partner and a seat she saw neither 
of them after the cotillion began. There is no record of her 
ever having learned to dance. Perhaps she did not dance; the 
room was so crowded that it did not much matter. She was 
so divinely happy that she hardly knew whether her feet touched 
the floor or not 

Long before the dance was over Evelyn said it was time to 
go home. 

"Oh, Evelyn, must we go!" pleaded E. "There's to be 
supper and I've a partner." 

"Tell him you're going," said Evelyn. 

" But I don't know which he is." 

"Then what does it matter?" and she led the way to the 
dressing-room* 

When they had arrived home Evelyn declared that she was 
hungry. It seemed to E very contradictory of her to be hungry 
and she suggested that they should return to the dance for 
supper. But Evelyn gave orders for sandwiches to be served 
in the conservatory. Not only did the sandwiches appear as 
by enchantment, but a formidable repast of cold chicken, cold 
salmon, salad, fruit, cake and confections. 

" Now! " said Evelyn hungrily. 

E, too, felt hungry in spite of her excitement over the dance. 
She took a sandwich and was just about to bite her pretty teeth 
into it when Evelyn gave a cry. 

"My pearls!" cried Evelyn, holding both hands to her 
neck. " I've lost them." 

Then there was a great commotion. Mrs. Van Buren, in a 
flapping peignoir rushed about among the butlers and maids 
asking them what they were standing still for like so many 
jackanapes, and succeeded in setting everybody rushing about. 
During fifteen minutes nothing at all was done beyond order- 
ing the carriage. When this arrived Mrs. Van Buren decided 
that Mr. Van Buren should accompany Evelyn and E back to 
the dance. But Mr. Van Buren, having retired, said he'd be 
damned first Mrs. Van Buren continued to insist and Mr. 
Van Buren continued to be damned. It ended by Mrs. Van 
Buren deciding to dress and go herself. 

The dance was over and the lights were being put out when 
they arrived. A search was immediately instituted under the 
supervision of Mrs. Van Buren, who strode i^ut saying* 
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" Look here! Look there! " Evelyn declared to E that she 
never had seen such stupidity. But a half hour's search failed 
to discover the lost necklace and they could only oflEer a reward 
and drive home again. The excitement did not subside till 
the pob'ce, the newspapers, and a private detective agency had 
been notified. At last they went up to bed. As E stood for 
a moment in Evelyn's. room, something impelled her to ask, 
" Are you quite sure you wore them? " 

The idea had not occurred to Evelyn. She walked over to 
her dressing-table, opened her jewellery box and took out the 
pearls. "I meant to wear them," she said, clasping them 
aroimd her plump neck with satisfaction. 

Sunday began at mid-day dinner and continued over the after- 
noon tea table, one prolonged ceremony that merged into supper. 
In the evening Mrs. Van Buren told E in the friendliest way 
about all her physical ailments and the latest discoveries of 
medicine which she was trying. E went to bed feeling 
thoroughly ill. 

Monday morning was dull and rainy. About eleven o'clock 
Evelyn said good-bye and went ofiE to sit for her portrait. Mrs. 
Van Buren passing through the parlour on the way to her carri- 
age, questioned E as to her train. The butler seemed 2q)prehen- 
sive of a great many things that might in any way delay her de- 
parture. Every preparation was made to speed the parting 
guest. E waited till half-past twelve for her father, who was 
due to have arrived at twelve. Something warned her not to 
wait any longer, possibly the dread lest Mrs. Van Buren should 
return and find her still there. She called a cab and fled in a 
nervous state bordering on tears. 

When she had proceeded a block or two she recovered her 
composiire and knocking on the window asked the driver if he 
knew where Mr. Langdon Wallace lived. He did. It hap- 
pened that Mr. Wallace was just coming down the steps as 
the cab drew up before his door. 

" Oh, Mr. Wallace — your pearls! " she cried, holding them 
out to him. 

'* Where is your father?" 

" He — he was too busy to come. I've just time to catch 
my train." 

"Fortunately I am taking the one o'clock to Boston," he 
said very deliberately, opening the cab door and getting in. 
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Concerning the relation of poverty to romance. 

Mr. Wallace was an idler. There would be no disguising 
the fact by calling him a gentleman of leisure. There are many 
business-minded persons who will look with depredation upon 
our hero. Indeed, we might almost wonder a little ourselves 
that he had done nothing. But in the midst of so much business 
for business' sake it might be taken as an achievement to have 
made a success of idleness. 

What, to be sure, are things we are all of us striving for? 
How many of us waste our strength in the attainment of ends 
we knew nothing of — ends we outgrow, weary of, become too 
enfeebled with age to enjoy? How many of us half-closing 
our eyes will not see that we are growing older with amazing 
rapidity while our efforts are to be summed up in the end as 
mere wear and waste? How many of us are casting nets for 
the stars and trampling the fair flowers of the earth? 

Yea, life itself is but a trifle — a little space of amused curios- 
ity and then a growing old, a little tasting of delicate dishes with 
resultant satiety and pain, a little poking of inquisitive fingers at 
bright coals, a little staring at our own reflections, a little 
science, a little philosophy, a little dreaming and then a crawl- 
ing beneath the blankets to keep warm and be ready. Yea, 
verily, yesterday we were slobbering infants ; to-morrow, behold 
us, bald-headed sages ; and the day after we are blasted from our 
graves to make way for a new subway. Who is old or wise 
enough to tell us how life shall be lived? 

And so for Langdon Wallace let us say simply that he was a 
good man. He contributed his idleness to the world — perhaps 
a valuable contribution. At least whoever met him had 
glimpses less forlorn, glimpses of something beyond the worn 
ruts of life, something that lay not in action, but in self. 

The orchestra has executed its flourish. The footlights arc 
switched on. The curtain rises. 

The wide landscape stretching away to the East of Newport 
has, under the spell of Persephone, put off its dismal aspect. 

xo6 
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It IS spring again. Only yesterday it seemed the melting snow 
of a belated blizzard had whitened the fields before us where 
now the new grass shines in the warm sunlight. To our left 
lies a "breezy dome of groves" glowing with the brilliant 
green of spring leaves; before us small, stone-fenced fields, 
patched here with the golden yellow of dandelions and there 
with the shadowy blue of violets; beyond in the clear distance, 
the silver curve of the beach and the glimmer of the summer 
sea. 

Where the little road crossed the top of the hill E had 
drawn rein. She sat with her hands resting upon her pony's 
mane, breathing the still, warm air and recalling past lives 
lived somewhere where that same little spring bird always 
trilled that same little spring song and where there was always 
that same spring fragrance of new-growing things. For some 
minutes she had been sitting motionless when the sudden clatter 
of hoofe roused her. Turning in the saddle she saw Mr. Wal- 
lace galloping toward her. 

" I knew I should find you if I looked hard enough," he said, 
as he reined in and held out his hand. " What a day to be in 
the saddlel" 

"I'm so glad you've come," she laughed with pleasure. 
"This is much too beautiful to be properly appreciated all 
alone by myself. I want to rave, but I have no adjectives. 
I feel as if I had lived a thousand years and that I could just 
spread my arms and float right up into this blue sky." 

" Please don't," he said, as she spread her arms. " I'm not 
sure but that you might. Where's your groom? Shaken 
him?" 

" No, he's sold. I mean we've sold all the horses except the 
team and my darling Buckwheat." She patted her pony's neck. 
"And we're going to sell him, too, I'm afraid," she added, 
looking up with the prettiest smile. "You see, we're econo- 
mising." 

" What absurd ways rich people have of economising. I sup- 
pose you will buy an automobile. I object to your selling Buck- 
wheat." 

" But we're not rich," she declared. " We're going to be 
as poor as poor can be this summer." 

" It sounds romantic," he said laughing; "but I still object 
to your selling your pony." 

She, too, laughed. " But it isn't a bit romantic What do 
you know about romance, anyway?" 
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*'I?" he asked surprised. For a moment he was silent, 
staring between his horses's ears. E waited. 

" Do you know," he said suddenly, " I think that the villains 
get everything in real life." He paused. " The heroes in real 
life romances live saddened lives." He paused again. " Who 
knows but that there may be more pleasure in hating than in 
loving. A practical hero ought to be equipped with an in- 
stinctive palate and an atrophied conscience." A bee buzzed 
over his head and he swept at it with his hat. ** Each of us 
is living a romance— ^ a romance we do not recognise because 
it is not artistically written down. Trying to act heroes we 
become afiEected egotists and we make extravaganzas out of our 
lives. After all Fate paints the portrait and we are responsible 
only for our patience and expression. I dare say I'm altogether 
wrong. But tell me all about this economising. It is a serious 
matter." 

E bit her lip thoughtfully. " I think it is, Mr. Wallace, but 
still it may be just that stocks are down." 

The horses had started down the hill at a walk. Mr. Wal- 
lace reined in suddenly. " Yes, and the worst of it is they may 
go lower." He laughed. "I suppose that means that I am 
poorer by several millions. I never think of it that way. But 
this selling Buckwheat really touches me. Your father might 
economise in other ways— -if you'll allow me an opinion on 
economy." 

'' He knows nothing about it," said E quickly in her father's 
defence. " Mother and I are going to economise and be very 
romantic this summer." 

He looked puzzled. After a moment he asked, *' Why does 
your father know nothing about it?" 

" Because he hasn't been home for over three weeks," she 
replied and added hastily, " We shouldn't live so far from New 
York." She spurred her horse forward and for a while they 
raced side by side down the soft road. 

As they drew rein, however, Mr. Wallace renewed the sub- 
ject immediately. " E," he said and looked her very straight 
in the face, " E, tell me, what is this small amount of money 
for?" 

" Oh, just to pay some old bills." 

"It is a mistake; I'm sure it is. Those old bills of the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick maker — very old and very 
long." 

E nodded and smiled a little woe-begone smile. 
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" Several thousand dollars' worth? " 

£ nodded. 

'' But if you economise you'll be having them all bringing 
lawsuits." 

"Mother is very much worried," said E. "There is one 
bill three years old and another which should have been paid 
every three months is over two and a half. It all started with 
a lawsuit brought by a dressmaker. It wasn't for much, so we 
sold one of the horses. Then the tradespeople came with their 
bills; first one, then a dozen all at once. And then there are 
the servants' wages. So you see we must economise — at least 
till the market goes up again. Will it go up soon ? " 

Tliey had ridden a long way before Mr. Wallace broke the 
silence. "It must be five o'clock. Will you invite me to 
tea?" 

In less than half an hour they were seated on the piazza, 
the sun sifting in upon them through the bamboo screens with 
a golden glow. E, with roses in her cheeks and her slight 
figure set ofiE to advantage by her close-fitting habit, sat on the 
arm of her mother's chair. In the spring sunlight Mrs. Vin- 
cent, too, looked particularly young. The wistful look of the 
little country girl had never left her. It contributed some- 
thing to her personality that harmonised with her reserve. 
Nineteen years had passed, but the heroine of our first chapter 
is still young and beautiful. But this is not surprising, for 
do we not age with the hardening of our hearts? She sat at 
the wicker tea-table and her small hands moved amid the tea 
things with an infinite grace as she made Mr. Wallace his cup 
of tea. 

" Doesn't mother look just twenty-five? " said E. 

"Twenty-seven to be exact," said Mrs. Vincent "Or is 
it thirty-seven? Two or three lumps, Mr. Wallace? " 

He leaned forward to take the cup from her hand. " Thirty- 
seven," he replied absently. The slight blunder seemed to 
embarrass him strangely. 

E chattered g^ily for some minutes with youth's sweet ex- 
ubenmce of speech. This was well, for Mr. Wallace was 
silently pondering something. When E ceased, he said to her 
mother solemnly, " You are selling the horses? " 

Mrs. Vincent looked up at him slowly, but said nothing. 
He was trespassing within the limits that custom had fixed to 
her friendship. 

He stirred his tea for a minute. The unapproachable in 
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her was a quality which he admired. " I haven't seen Monty 
for a month/' he said. 

" I hope there is no quarrel between you?" 

" No, no! That is not what I meant. But I dare say we 
are not on the best of terms. I gave him a tip on C & N. 
I had quite forgotten it till an hour ago. Of course this 
Venezuelan row has put the market way off." He gulped 
down his tea. " You see my interest in the sale of your horses 
is not altogether an impertinent one. But selling the horses 
won't help matters, much less economy." 

He spoke with determination as from a sense of duty. There 
was no insinuating gentleness in his tone. He respected her 
distance. These things she seemed to notice. She raised her 
eyes from her cup. A slight pallor had come suddenly into 
her cheeks. " I should be very glad if you would help me, 
Mr. Wallace," she said. 

The cup which he was reaching to set upon the edge of the 
table slipped from its saucer and fell to the floor, the thin china 
breaking into a thousand pieces. 

There are many better ways in which a millionaire might 
have answered the call of beauty for assistance than picking 
up the pieces of a broken teacup. But it is always the in- 
sistent little things in life that demand first attention. In 
this improfitable task Mr. Wallace and E were engaged, wast- 
ing minutes strangely priceless, when a new voice in the dia- 
logue said, "Why not let the servant do that?" It was the 
voice of Montague Vincent, who stood in the doorway — 
Monty looking somewhat out of character, with a wilted car- 
nation in his lapel that lent a wilted aspect to his entire per- 
son. 

" You are in time for tea, Monty," said his wife in a faint 
voice that suited well such a welcome to a husband who had 
been absent a month. 

The situation had suddenly changed. Mr. Wallace resumed 
his seat and a maid gathered up the broken cup and brought the 
decanters and glasses. 

" It's been damnably hot in town," said Vincent, pouring 
himself, with trembling hand, three fingers of whiskey in a 
tall glass and filling it from a syphon. This was his afternoon 
tea, and we may remark that he was always in time for it, see- 
ing that it was always tea-time with him. " You certainly take 
all there is to be got out of life," he added bitterly to Wallace. 

" On the contrary," replied Wallace, " very little indeed. 
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I am generally very much bored. But after all Fm pretty well, 
thank you." 

Vincent glared at his daughter, his wife and his friend, and 
then lifting his glass politely to each said, " Sante," as if he 
were giving them some sort of demoniacal blessing of three 
fingers — three fingers of whiskey. The blessing was followed 
by an uncomfortable silence. 

" Beautiful day," said Wallace tackling the situation man- 
fuUy. 

" Perhaps you'd like to see the market," said Vincent, thrust- 
ing the evening paper at Wallace. "Thank God it was a 
Saturday. Another three hours would have ended in a panic." 

The miUionaire ran his eye casually down the column of stock 
quotations and then turned the pages till he had found the 
latest news on the Venezuelan situation. Having glanced over 
the headlines he rose and returned the paper. " I am going 
down to the village," he said. " Drop in and have a look at 
my new hunter to-morrow morning. Good-bye, Mrs. Vin- 
cent." Holding E's hand for a moment, he remarked, " You 
are ei^teen this summer and eighteen is quite grown-up, isn't 
it?" 

When he had gone and his steps had died away on the gravel, 
Mrs. Vincent, standing before her husband, said quietly, 
" Monty, you answered none of my letters." 

" I am a poor correspondent," he replied, moving toward the 
door. 

"Monty!" she cried in desperation, "we owe over ten 
thousand dollars. The tradespeople are threatening to bring 
suit. The servants have not been paid their wages for three 
months." 

" Leave it all to me, my dear," he said, and turning on his 
heel he entered the house. 

She leaned weakly with her hand on the back of the chair. 

Her husband's politeness was a form of jiu-jitsu. When 
pressed he gracefully retreated in a circle. The end of the 
matter was always the beginning over again. 

Dinner that night was strangely quiet, even for the Vincent 
family. Monty said nothing about his transactions in stocks. 
Mrs. Vincent was silent, contesting her silence against his. 
The duty of speech devolved upon E, who made a very feeble 
success of it. Toward the end of dinner, however, she re- 
peated Mr. Wallace's remark about her being eighteen and 
quite grown up. 
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" What else did he say? " asked her father, taking a sudden 
interest in her chatter. " Eighteen ? Why of course you are 
grown up. Your mother was married before she was seventeen. 
Do you ride often with Langdon? It is a great compliment 
for him to take any notice of you. He is noted for his indif- 
ference to women. No man in society has so much admiration 
from them. I hope you talk sensibly to him. As for your 
riding without a groom, I seriously object to it. My dear," he- 
added to her mother, " Langdon has asked me to have a look 
at a new hunter to-morrow morning. I shall drop over while 
you are at church." 

The cloud seemed to lift for a moment. But the next morn- 
ing an unnatural quiet pervaded the little house. The lord 
and master ate his breakfast alone and went out immediately, 
leaving an atmosphere of terror behind. At eleven o'clock E 
and her mother drove ofiE to church. There was peace to be 
found at least in the quaint old church, with its high, square 
family pews. It stood for the immutable amid the chance and 
change of earthly vanities. As Mrs. Vincent knelt to beseech 
the Lord in her trouble there seemed to fall on her ears the 
ghostly petitions of many generations of sufferers long since 
gathered to their rest, and all earthly sorrow seemed but the 
shadow of a passing cloud, and even rich and fashionable New- 
port faded and vanished quite away. Her thoughts drifted 
back to the old family pew at Crossways and suddenly the 
wicked question popped into her head: was she sorry she had 
married Monty? 

They walked back from church. Mr. Vincent and Mr. Wal- 
lace were sitting on the front steps smoking. Mr. Wallace 
came part way to the gate to meet them and inquired about 
the sermon. 

"We had a horrid little man who represented himself as 
the anointed example of all the virtues," replied E. 

" I have often suggested dispensing widi the preacher and 
substituting a phonograph," said he. " The personality of the 
clergy is falling off. The better families are not sending their 
sons into the ministry and for some reason, inconsistent per- 
haps with true Christianity, we demand a gentleman in the 
pulpit." 

"Edith," called Vincent pleasantly to his wife, "Langdon 
is staying for dinner. And I want him to hear E play the 
harp." He added this, placing his hand upon his diild's 
shoulder. 
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" Oh, Fm so glad," said Mrs, Vincent. " But Mr. WaUacc 
has heard £ so often. Do you remember that it was he who 
suggested the harp for her?" 

" He merely said I would look well at it," laughed E, shaking 
her pretty head reproachfully at him. " It was just like him 
to say that." 

** I'm glad of a standard by which to measure myself in your 
esteem," he replied, bowing. 

"Cynic!" 

"Glad, also, to be anything with a name." He bowed 
again. 

" Music is not her only accomplishment," continued her 
father with his hand still upon her shoulder. " She is even 
more proficient in languages, and she is a thorou^ horsewoman. 
It is a pity we have been forced to dispose of the groom as I 
certainly cannot permit her to ride alone." 

" I have other accomplishments," said E ; " house-painting, 
shooting with the bow, gardening, kite-flying and poetry." 

But Mr. Wallace had forgotten his gifte. He said, "Ac- 
complishments have gone out of fashion. Young ladies used 
to affect to sing and draw and write poetry. They bridged 
the gap between nursery and matrimony with accomplishments. 
They were not girls then, they were young ladies. I sought 
in vain for a simple, unaccomplished maiden and here I am a 
bachelor still. I could have done so much better these days — " 

"Why, you're just the proper age to marry," exclaimed 
Vincent. " It's absurd for a man to marry under thirty. 
Let me see, you're not forty yet" 

Wallace laughed. " I hope to have my sister with me this 
summer. It's hard to appreciate the beautiful things of life 
alone. E discovered that for me yesterday." He made her 
another bow, and something in his tone caused her to blush, she 
knew not why. 

The tide of ruin seemed suddenly to have been turned aside ; 
the pile of unpaid bills lay forgotten. Mr. Wallace never had 
been so amusing. Monty had never laughed so loudly at his 
friend's remarks. E played the harp for Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Wallace insisted upon making an appointment to ride 
with her. There was good-feeling only within the little cot- 
tage and Mrs. Vincent believed that die Lord had sent her 
this answer to the wicked question she had asked herself in 
church. 

But Monty took the night boat to New York and when 
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Monday dawned there was the problem of how to keep house 
on nothing at all yet unsolved. That morning E and her 
mother drove to market and underwent the humiliation of 
paying cash. It was painful to have to bargain over small 
purchases ^^ith one's creditors for large sums. Morning after 
morning the humiliation was borne, but daily, also, the cash 
funds fell lower and lower. Then Mr. Tim Duffey was called 
into consultation, a price was offered for the horses, and E said 
good-bye to Buckwheat. With four hundred dollars they 
continued to face society. 

No word had come from Monty. What good news could 
have been expected from him ? The markets of the world were 
declining in panic Stocks were tumbling from level to level. 
Mr. Wallace, however, endeavoured to assure Mrs. Vincent 
that quotations were nothing after all but a printed list of 
figures in the newspaper. It was quite terrible not hearing 
from Monty and Mr. Wallace's assurances counted for a great 
deal. The phantom of poverty fled whenever he set foot within 
the hedge. He was like a kind doctor calling to cheer a 
patient. The sicker the patient, the oftener the kind doctor 
calls. Mr. Wallace would ride with E and return to tea 
with her mother and he would laugh and say, " I've shrunk 
ten millions, but I'm no poorer!" When he learned of the 
sale of E's pony he put his entire stable at her disposal. 

" Oh, no, thank you," said E. " That would spoil all the 
romance." 

He laughed. " Fortunately I have a new toy." 

They had been standing at the door of the Casino. He led 
her to the comer where stood a low two-seated automobile. " I 
bought it last winter in Paris. Thirty horse-power," he said 
proudly. 

" Do you mean it has the power of thirty horses? " asked E 
incredulously, for automobiles were new in those days. 

" Not always. It's sometimes mule-power," replied he. 
And turning to the chauffeur, who was busy with its inner 
economy he asked, " Qu'est qu'il y a done maintenant?" 

" C'est tout bien," declared the chauffeur. " Je viens de 
changer Ic tige de I'embrayage. Et oui — le tappage que je 
croiais dans les coussinets du vilebrequin — voila ce n'etait que 
le ressort de I'arrachment du premier cilindre. Et oui — I'en- 
grenage de la premiere vitesse, il manque quelque chose — un 
vis, un ecrou? — Sais pas." 

While the chauffeur continued speaking Mr. Wallace walked 
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slowly around the car and then said to E, " I like to sec for 
mjrself that the four wheels are there." 

E had never ridden in an automobile and her timidity as 
she took the seat beside Mr. Wallace was very pretty. Away 
they sped with a great deal of smoke and noise. She had died 
many deaths before they reached the open roads beyond the 
village limits* There the car flew along like a winged thing 
— flew faster and faster till the road seemed but a narrow 
bridge swinging through space. Then something happened and 
she felt her soul tr3dng to crawl out of her body while the 
car slowed down. 

" Flat tire," said Mr. Wallace, stopping the car at the side 
of the road. 

Such a novel experience quite delighted our heroine. She 
insisted on helping and had, at least, the satisfaction of getting 
her hands very black. If misery loves company it surely loves 
good company and there are worse harc^hips than changing 
a tire under such circumstances as we are endeavouring to 
portray. When Mr. Wallace apologized, E laughed and said, 
" Automobiling is like matrimony — for better or for worse." 

Had he been standing he would have made her a gallant bow. 
Kneeling, he took her littie hand, soiled as it was in the spirit 
of true comradeship, and raised it to his lips. 

The days that followed this first ride in Mr. Wallace's 
automobile were curiously happy ones for E. The lower stocks 
went, the oftener the kind doctor found it necessary to call and 
reassure his patients. And as banks began to fail and financiers 
to commit suicide, the kind doctor found it necessary to devise 
a method of calling every afternoon. He not only tock E 
automobiling, but sailing as well, and he found in her a very 
fair opponent at tennis. After these pursuits they would return 
to tea with her mother on the sun-screened piazza. We would 
like to record all the pleasant conversation that took place on 
these occasions, but only once did it touch upon our story. 

" I have had a letter from my sister," said Mr. Wallace. 
"Rather bad news — and yet — At least it has come as a 
great shock to me. She is sailing from Liverpool next Satur- 
day, but without her husband. My poor litde sister! I never 
imagined she was unhappy. She kept it all to herself. Now 
that she has secured her divorce she writes to me." He paused. 
" It is dreadful news and yet I will have it that it is good news. 
I have always hated the Honourable Mr. Houghton-Stowe. In 
the ten years of our kinship I have visited him once only. My 
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sister was not twenty when she married him and she had ceased 
to love him within a year. All these years she has kept silent, 
my poor Elsie, and now she is stealing home disappointed and 
ashamed, but free. But free, that is the thing. I tell you it is 
good news. It rings truer in my ears than did her marriage 
belk" 

He spoke severely, looking at Mrs. Vincent the while. 
When he had ceased speaking he was aware that she was press- 
ing her hands to her heart in a curious manner. " I have never 
met your sister," she said, catching her breath. 

" While you have been in Newport she has been in England. 
It is quite pathetic how glad she is to be coming home. She 
asks me to meet her at the steamer as if that were a favour, 
and promises not to invade my sacred bachelordom by offering 
to live with me. My sacred bachelordom ! I've been superin- 
tending a general house<Jeaning all morning with an apron 
on and a duster in either hand, and I left Hammond, my \^et, 
in charge of a dozen scrub-women." 

Mrs. Vincent smiled, but continued to press her hands to 
her heart " Tm glad she is going to live with you. A sister's 
hands will do so much to make you h^pier." 

£ said nothing. A matter that concerned a divorce seemed 
a very serious one for her to speak about. Of course it was 
very nice that Mr. Wallace should have his sister to keep 
house for him, but for some reason the news caused her no 
pleasant feelings. She attributed this to her dislike of divorce. 

" I want E to come over and help me," said he. 

" No," replied E flatly, " I'll not interfere. I can read deep 
enough into the feminine soul to know that she would find 
fault with eversrthing I had done." 

The petulant tone in which she had spoken quite surprised 
herself. She would have liked nothing better than to fit up the 
great shuttered house to suit her own taste. For days after- 
wards she kept thinking of repairs she would make if she her- 
self were to live in it. 

These were glorious days albeit they were days of im- 
pending disaster. Spring had got an early start that 3rear. 
April's showers had brought May's flowers according to the 
mad poet's schedule. The thirty-one days of May had been 
clear and warm and it had been possible for Mr. Wallace and 
E to be much together out of doors. E came to feel quite dis- 
consolate on the afternoons that he did not call to take her 
automobiling or sailing. 
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THe first week of June saw the fli^t of society from town 
and the summer opening of Newport. One of these days E 
met £l(Hse on the avenue. Eloise was gowned in the latest 
Parisian exaggeration and, in an afiEected voice, she expressed 
much delight at meeting £. She inquired after Mrs. Vincent 
and hoped they would soon have rain as the country was sadly 
in need of it. Indeed, from the formal tone of the conversa- 
tion they might have been two elderly ladies meeting. Eloise 
had put away childish things. As they strolled along together E 
noticed the height of her friend's heels and the peculiar motion 
they lent to her hips as she walked. Nature had evidently 
designed her to become of that languishing type of woman who 
is overdressed and physically helpless. They stopped at E's 
gate where Eloise, with many protestations of afiEection, de- 
clared she really had not time to go in. But ere they parted 
she drew a copy of a certain publication dealing exclusively 
with society from inside her parasol and inquired with some 
hesitation if E had seen it. " There is something about you," 
she said, holding it out. E took it without questions and re- 
treated to the house. She knew that it would contain some 
impertinent reference to the Vincent finances. She went up 
to her own bedroom and carefully locked the door. 

The first paragraph began: 

''Uiten my children, and jrou shall hear my sweet story. Mr. 
Somebody buys stocks on margins. Mr. Somebody has a rich friend. 
Mr. Somebody has a fair daughter. Comes the daughter to marriage- 
able years. Comes opportunely a panic. Comes the wolf to the door 
and presents bills some years over-due. Comes the rich friend and 
gallantly offers to slay the wolf for value received. The fair daugh- 
ter is led forth and hangs her golden head. There remains^ but to 
send a hurry call for Dan Cupid, who arrives perspiring, having left 
his darts behind him. The sweet story is complete." 

There followed a space with a printer's device and then a 
paragraph setting forth the visible facts concerning the dis- 
continuance of Vincent's credit and the sale of the horses. The 
same paragraph noted that Mr. Wallace's attentions within the 
hedge had become marked, that he was rarely seen except in 
Miss Vincent's attendance, that he had purchased a two-seated 
automobile and was having " Sombre House " thoroughly 
cleaned and put in order for the first time in ten years. A new 
paragraph described the exclusiveness of Miss Vincent's bring- 
ing-up, extolled her beauty and ended by comparing her age of 
ei^teen with Mr. Wallace's forty. 
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E read the article through three times while various mem- 
ories assailed her, especially those connected with her father's 
last home-coming; of the sudden change that had come over 
him while she and her mother had been at church; of how he 
had put his hand on her shoulder and spoken to Mr. Wallace 
of her accomplishments; and of how Mr. Wallace had told 
her she was quite grown up. A little shiver passed down her 
spine. The paper fell from her hands. The thought rose 
suddenly in her mind that she had been sold for a price. 

As one grows older one acquires the convenient habit of 
adapting one's ethics. Experience teaches that subtle modifica- 
tions are necessary. But youth is uncompromising and eighteen 
looks upon life as upon a melodrama where right is exactly 
right and wrong is exactly wrong. And so it was with our 
heroine. She was filled with a horror that we can but fail in 
attempting to depict. She told herself that she had been sold 
for a price. Over and over she repeated the words. Many a 
girl sacrifices herself in marriage to unburden her parents, but 
to be sold like a Circassian girl to pay her father's gambling 
debts and the bills of fashionable living was beyond measure 
cruel and unnatural. The purity of eighteen was aghast. 

For an hour she sat in a numbness of horror and shame. It 
was bad enough to be sold for a price without the fact being 
published. Youth is sensitive. How Newport's unimpeach- 
able matrons were even then laughing at her I She could hear 
Mrs. Van Buren spelling out the article and repeating it later 
" in her own words " to Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones. She could 
hear her name passing current among the degenerate and dis- 
sipated to whom the publication catered. Out of shame came 
temper. Was not her name her name and how had they dared 
print it? What law permitted them to make a trade of the 
private affairs of others? Her heart cried out for a champion, 
one of the old epic type with a long sword and a bold tongue. 
Why is there no law to avenge insult and what, indeed, is 
the freedom of statute-made equality where pride, the first and 
noblest prize of liberty, stands shorn of its natural defences? 

Her heart was not long in conjuring up its hero, but 
curiously enough the hero bore a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Wallace. The circumstance was not as awkward as we might 
imagine. In the spiritual presence of the villain her anger 
suddenly deserted her in the most treacherous manner, leaving 
her weak and helpless. It is, however, one of the inconsist- 
encies of w(»nan's nature that her weakness is her strength. 
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Being deserted by her temper she discovered herself in a typhoon- 
centre cahn where she sat considering the personality of Mr. 
Wallace with that contradictory emotion expressed by the 
thought that she would not have minded so much had it been 
any one else. Villain though he was, he was yet her splendid 
prince. And her splendid prince loved her. The idea caused 
her sudi embarrassment that she was inclined to count this 
the greater part of his villainy. She remembered with poignant 
^lame how on Christmas day she had asked him to kiss her. It 
had not occurred to her that she had grown up. Suddenly she 
felt the tears coming to her eyes. He with the wisdom of 
years, she with the eagerness of youth, they had been such good 
companions! And yet he had gone to her father with her 
price in his hand. She went and lay down on her pure, white 
bed and sobbed in sweet feminine resignation to grief. It was 
a very decent display of feeling such as we should have expected 
of our heroine in so cruel a position. When it had passed she 
went to her mirror to see if her eyes were very red, but, on 
the contrary, they seemed larger and bluer than ever before. 

The next day it rained, the two succeeding days were cold 
and blustering and the rest of the week was lost in fog. It 
was an extraordinary witness of the truth that spring is always 
late. The weather prevented Mr. Wallace from pursuing his 
attentions and E was mercifully granted by Fate a much desired 
opportimity for solitude. She wished to assume her tragedy 
in a proper manner. She wished, also, to avoid the public gaze. 
The weather seemed almost to be urging her on, so propitious 
was It But at the end of a week her misery had begun to bore 
her, and, of course, there is nothing in the world so fickle as 
shame. After all what did it matter? She would never marry 
Mr. Wallace. It was fortunate that she had been given to 
see what sort of man he was. She should despise him hence- 
forth. 

And so her thoughts became less black. She wondered if 
he would propose in American style or if it would all be ar- 
ranged by her parents as is done in Europe. The question was 
the more natural to her for having lived so much abroad. She 
had a picture of him laying himself and his millions at her feet. 
These thoughts were, indeed, not altogether unpleasant. 

Meanwhile the stock market continued its downward career. 
In the parlance of the street, the bottom had fallen out of it. 
There is nothing very extraordinary about such a market unless 
one should happen to be on the short side of it, which is so 
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rare a contingenqr as to be unworthy our consideration. The 
last few days of a panic are always spectacular. The widows 
and orphans begin to think that so much excitement must con- 
cern them a little and they seize their pass books and rush wildly 
to their savings banks, which promptly su^>end pa3rments. Then 
the whole land wails and gnashes its teeth. The currency of 
the country is hidden away in tea-pots and stockings and there 
is no one to give change for a thousand dollar bilL Factories 
are closed and to the alien worker with a large family of chil- 
dren and grandparents and no provisions, the world seems verily 
about to come to an end. Nothing of this is lost to the news- 
papers. E and her mother spent much time over them daily. 
They were the only means the two women had of gauging the 
horror of impending poverty; for Mr. Wallace had, himself, 
left Newport for the financial arena. 

Ofie morning when £ had finished reading the paper aloud, 
her mother had said softly, " My dear, life is full of dis- 
appointments and courage does not always avail anything. If 
all these unhappy years are come at last to ruin only — pray 
God not disgrace — it is your fate that I am thinking of — 
that I have always thought of. I have alwa]rs done ^e best 
I could for you. May God spare you." 

Her mother's eyes were quite dry as she said this; but it 
was as if the tears had been long since shed. 

E went up to her room and lay down on her bed with a 
heart that really ached. There was no pride, no shame, no 
sweet yielding to tears of self<ommiseration this time. She 
was thinking only of her mother, as her mother had thought 
only of her. In all her world she had only her mother, her 
young and beautiful mother, whose life had been, she saw for 
the first time, even lonelier than her own. What had not 
her mother suffered for her; what would she not suffer for her 
mother? Yes, she would marry Langdon Wallace. Because 
it would make her mother happy it must be her happiness 
also. 

When she had made this brave resolution to sacrifice herself, 
her heart suddenly stopped aching. Of course she would need 
to marry Mr. Wallace only if worse came to worst. She would 
try hard not to despise him. Once more Sombre House and the 
question of repairs rose in her mind. Perhaps, there would 
be two chatelaines in the one house after all. And thus after 
having made herself firm in her decision, she left her room and 
went bravely to her mother and said, "Do not worry any 
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more, mother darling. Ruin and disgrace shall never come 
upon you." 

Late that afternoon she had fallen asleep in the little den 
over a ponderous voliune of Mallory's " Morte d'Arthur." It 
was an enchanted sleep wrought by the spell of the old legends. 
From it she was awakened so gently that for some minutes 
the real voices blended with the dream voices. The voice of 
Launcdot holding secret converse with Guinevere gradually 
became the voices of Langdon Wallace and her mother. She 
noticed that the sun was shining in at the window and her 
hand moving a little touched the book beside her. But all the 
while she heard the voices. She listened. 

It was the voice of Langdon Wallace. 

" What I have to tell you cannot be told in a moment. You 
must hear me out Right or wrong, good or evil, I demand 
it of you. And do not judge me till I have done, for I would 
not have you think ill of me even for a minute. God knows 
I've been your husband's friend in time of need — your need. 
I swear to you that I have done what I could as long as I 
could." 

He paused. Alas for E ! She could not tell how much had 
already been said while she slept Now it was too late to inter- 
rupt She put her hands to her ears, but lowered them again. 
It was surely of herself that they were talking. 

'' I have been a fool," he continued, " for I see that in at- 
tempting to help you I have held back from you better years. 
Now I am going to say and ask terrible things that I should 
have said and asked years ago. Morality has proved vile." 

He paused for a full minute. " I have no wrong to find 
with Wall Street, but it was no place for Monty. You have 
been dose to poverty more than once. I have pled with Monty 
to give up speculating, but he would never listen to me. Only 
my tips were worth his attention. Tips I They were the be- 
ginning and end of our friendship ! " 

He drew a sharp breath. Then he spoke more quickly in 
a harsh and unemotional tone. ''Since last autumn he has 
been losing heavily. He confessed himself at low ebb in April 
when I gave him the tip on C & N. It was the first tip I 
had been able to give him in thirteen months. All would have 
been well had it not been for this international squabble. Then 
one day E told me that you were selling the horses. TTiat 
tame afternoon while we were having tea on the piazza Monty 
came home — and a pleasant home-coming! I invited him to 
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call on me the next morning and bowed m3rself out that I might 
not witness your mortification. I had little doubt about his 
accepting my invitation. He came early and we wasted no 
words. He told me he had bought five thousand shares of 
C & N on my recommendation and I replied that my informa- 
tion was positive and that I would make good his margin* I 
drew him a cheque for forty-two thousand. 

" Forty-two thousand, it is nothing to me. I am not vaunt- 
ing my generosity. Besides it was merely a loan at interest. 
Listen. While the market has declined in panic C & N has 
lost very little. The night before last I slept at the club and 
yesterday morning before six Monty came to my room. He 
wore his dress-suit and he was drunk, drunker than IVe ever 
seen him. Hanging out of his coat-tail pocket was a long 
silk stocking. * Guess youll have to let me have another cheque, 
old chap,' he said to me." 

He paused suddenly. E heard him take a few steps forward 
and then her mother's voice faintly bidding him continue. He 
hesitated a moment. 

** I knew that his margin was still good. C & N had 
declared an increase of dividend, as I had predicted would be 
the case, and the last quotations in it had been strong. I did 
not question Monty. I told him I would see if I could get 
a cheque to his broker before the opening. He gave me the 
name of his broker, called me a good fellow and went to sleep 
on my bed. Listen! Monty did not own a share of C & N. 
It was all a lie. He had used my forty-two thousand as a last 
reckless stake and he had lost. Do you understand, he had 
cheated me." 

A silence. A dizzy feeling came over E, Then it was a 
fact that they were ruined. Her romancing had not in the 
least prepared her for the shock of the actual fact. 

The silence was broken at last by her mother's voice. 

" You have been a true friend to Monty. It is the greater 
debt I owe you ; one which I never can pay you." 

" Is It a debt that I have been a friend to Monty? Have 
I not been the jailor who has kept you here in this house? As 
often as I have dragged him to his feet and brought him back 
to you thinking that I was serving you, was I not turning the 
lock once more upon you? No, there is no paying a fool for 
his folly. What might have been years ago is come to pass 
at last. Hear me. In all your marriage there has been but 
one sacred thing, your child. Even for her sake you must end 
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this travesty before it has taken the soul out of her life also. 
What, then, is there to bind you to this man but a young girl's 
love long since dead and the mutual vows which only one has 
kept? 

" What has Monty ever contributed to your happiness? He 
appropriated your inheritance, sold the home that was your 
only home, brought you here to Newport. Every winter you 
have spent in exile. Yet your happiest days have been in that 
lonely, little villa. I have been in it I own it. And this 
winter he grudged you even your passage money. I am not 
doing him injustice. What club dues is he paying while the 
rent on this house is six months over-due? You have not even 
a roof over your head. My God, the years that have been 
sacrificed to the sacredness of such a tie ! " 

She spoke, but the words were not audible. A chair was 
softly pushed aside. Evidently he had crossed the room and 
stood close to her for his voice was low. 

" Edith Alden — it is nineteen years since any one has called 
you by that name. But are you not the same Edith Alden? " 
He paused. " Do you remember when Monty first brought 
me out to Crossways? I had been hunting the world over 
for happiness and it seemed to me that it was all tinsel and gilt 
I was sick at heart, without other hope than to live on as I 
had been living with only the unprofitable ideals of wealth and 
fashion — bored with society, bored with my millions, and see- 
ing only greater boredom ahead. I had found that society was 
thorou^y artificial, substituting politeness for friendship, good 
manners for kind actions, formality for hospitality, vdue for 
worth. And in women I had found not sweetness and sim- 
plicity, but affectation and shallow accomplishments. I was 
disgusted even with myself for keeping such company. And so 
Monty brought me to Crossways. 

" I remember the smell of the open fields as you walked with 
me throu^ them. I remember the sand-dune where we sat 
one afternoon and discussed butter-making and rose-culture — 
/ discussed butter-making! I remember the scent of honey- 
suckle that hung over the little summer-house where I found 
* The Book of Snobs ' lying open on a bench. I remember 
the morning you took me to church. I had not been to church 
for years. What was there in your religion that has held me 
ever since that morning? After church you set me mowing 
the lawn to get up an appetite for dinner. I never pushed 
anything so hard as I did that lawn-mower. I was beginning 
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to think that there was some use in living. I acquired my 
first self-respect as I cut that lawn for you. That afternoon 
Monty left us quite alone together. I had a fine Byronic man- 
ner in those days, part natural, part cultivated, and new 
thoughts were stirring within me, thoughts that formed 
themselves unconsidered upon my tongue. I remember your 
sudden fright, your pretended .headache. God, the shod: 
to me I That was the last I saw of you for months. 

" We know each other well, you and I. Your ideals have 
come to be my ideals also. They have held me up all this 
dreary while that I have trodden the quicksands of idleness. 
But they have brought you only sorrow. At last ruin has 
come to you — poverty, debt, disgrace. How shall Monty 
support you? What sort of home shall he now make for you 
and E with only his debts for capital? There is but one 
salvation for you — divorce. Divorce — why need I fear to 
say it or you to hear it? Alimony there will be none. I love 
you. I have always loved you. I shall spare you hypocrisy. 
Will you let me help you — Edith? " 

A silence. 

" I must think, Langdon.'* 

E covered her ears. 
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CHAPTER VII 

In which E and her mother take flight and of how far they got; of 
Mr. Cass and Pearl Week and how Dame Fortune took Monty into 
her lap. 

It would be more in the style of fiction for us to write 
that sleep visited not the eyelids of our heroine that night. In- 
deed, she retired to bed with the dutiful expectation of lying 
awake, but no sooner had her golden head touched the pillow 
than the nerveless sleep of health and youth claimed her. 
But the true vigils of sorrow begin at dawn and close upon 
four o'clock her blue eyes opened and refused to close. 

She rose in her long soft night-gown like a white-robed 
saint and went to the open window. The birds were all 
singing and the still airs of dawn were fragrant of dewy 
verdure. The morning star was fading and, near at hand, 
the white of a marble palace " bosomed high in tufted trees " 
glowed with the softest pink. A pair of swallows chased each 
other in swift circles over the terrace. Only a far murmur 
came from the sea ebbing and surging amid its seaweed 
covered rocks. It was the earliest dawn of a hot simimer's 
day, a twilight full of dreams, the dusk of the gods. 

She sat on the window-seat looking down upon the narrow 
enclosure of the hedge and feeling a sort of homesickness. 
How many associations sacred to the memory of a lonely child- 
hood were crowded within its two acres I Newport, rich, 
soulless, garish, vulgar— -she reached her arms far out across 
the silL Soon it, too, would pass like Crossways among the 
memories. There would be new beginnings, she knew not 
where nor in what conditions of life. Time and change—- 
were these not the vitalising elements of life? And shame 
and sorrow and toil were but a part of the fulness of living. 
She was not afraid, she could bear any lot however hard if 
die could but be sure that she was doing what was right. 
She leaned against the frame of the window and closed her 
eyes. Langdon Wallace loved her mother. Was it rig^t? 
Was it wrong? 

She thought about her father. What would become of him? 
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Would he sink into some miserable state of poverty and drink? 
He was her father; how could she leave him? Then she 
thought of her mother's wasted life and her pity for her 
father turned to anger. Honour thy father and thy mother — 
Something of a laugh broke from her. Rather should it be, 
Thou canst not serve God and Mammon. But all her reason- 
ings ended alike. Langdon Wallace loved her mother* Was 
it right? Was it wrong? 

On the previoxis evening her mother had told her merely 
the fact of her father's failure; had spared her the knowledge 
of his dishonesty. She longed to tell her mother that she knew 
all and to comfort and assist her with a daughter's love; but 
how to do so without revealing the fact that she had overheard, 
and how to explain her eavesdropping without revealing her 
extraordinary vanity in imagining that Mr. Wallace was in 
love with herself? Even at a time of so great misfortune she 
could blush to think how silly she had been. What sweet 
tragedy she had made of it! It would have been a grim 
misfortune, indeed, to have had her splendid prince carry her 
off to his fine castle like the ardent lover in a ballad! And 
yet she liked him the better for not loving her. But then he 
loved her mother. Was it right? Was it wrong? 

Was it right? Was it wrong? It seemed very like choos- 
ing between her father and Mr. Wallace. She wondered 
what curious sentiment bound her to a father whom she had 
loved only with fear. She wondered what so repelled her in 
the idea of Mr. Wallace loving her mother. No, it was 
not a question of choosing. There could be no living longer 
with her father. But would it be possible for them to live 
without Mr. Wallace? She endeavoured to cajole her con- 
science with the thought of her mother's happiness, but some- 
how things did not fit. While her father might some day 
be starving, she and her mother would be living in luxury. 
The picture would have been much easier to contemplate had 
Mr. Wallace been a poor, hard-working man rather than an 
idle millionaire. If he had had to toil for her mother, as her 
father had failed to do, it would have been quite different. 
By right of his millions he claimed her. No, it was not that. 
He claimed her because he loved her. Was it right? Was 
it wrong? 

Was it right? Was it wrong? She could never decide it 
Sentiment and reason were at odds. Of only one thing she 
W^ sure, that whatever befell she would cling to her mother. 
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Such a solution was, of course, no solution at all. She 
stared out of the window upon the growing day. She was 
very conscious of her vigil. It represented to her a duty. 
She felt no little ashamed that she had slept so soundly through 
the dark hours. Doubtless her dear mother had not slept at 
alL She rose from the window and went and listened at the 
door of her mother's room. There was no sound. She opened 
the door noiselessly and peered through. Her mother was 
not in the room. She crossed it to the corridor and the open 
door of her father's room. 

At her father's private desk at the far side of the room sat 
her mother with her head bent forward upon a mass of loose 
papers which E recognised as bills. 

"E," said her mother, raising her head at the sound of 
footsteps. 

"Oh, mother," cried E, full of sympathy, "haven't you 
slept?" 

" Very little. E dear, I've been thinking. It is Saturday. 
We must leave Newport at once before your father returns." 

" Yes, mother," she said simply. 

"And E dear, we shall go to your Aunt Wilhelmina's. 
For what lies beyond we must trust to Grod." 

It had not occurred to E to trust to God. She returned to 
her room and knelt down beside her bed. But no prayers came 
to her. It was not in her nature to beseech the Lord for 
strength and courage and guidance, because these things she 
looked to find in herself. She had no emotional religious sid? 
that found comfort in self-inflicted sessions of prayer. What 
should she ask of the Lord? What except money? Filthy 
lucre — it did not seem a bit filthy at the present crisis, but 
she questioned the propriety of praying for it. There was no 
such petition in the prayer-booL She could pray for rain, 
but that would not help matters. She felt that she was wast- 
ing time. She rose from her knees and dressed herself as for 
a railway journey. 

There was Uttle chance of Mr. Vincent returning before 
evening, and therefore no need of precipitous flight Mrs. 
Vincent planned to take a train leaving Newport at four 
o'clock. Her first thought was to pack the more necessary 
part of her wardrobe and of E's in two trunks and to slip 
away quietly. As E pressed the lid of her trunk down she 
realised the meaning of poverty for the first time. A trunk 
holds so little. The lid would not close. She raised it and 
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chose carefully what she would remove. At ten o'clock Mr. 
Duffey of Duffey's Fashionable Livery Stables called and car" 
ried the trunks away. When the trunks were gone E had 
plenty of time to contemplate all the many things she was leav- 
ing behind, things she would probably never see again. All 
would be left to unknown hands. Only the two portraits of 
Alden ancestors and the ancient Bible that held their faded sig- 
natures were nailed up in a box with a label bearing Aunt 
Wilhelmina's address. This being accomplished, E went about 
the house removing photographs from silver frames and destroy- 
ing the accumulated trifles in desk drawers, letters that Mrs. 
Vincent had preserved with an old-fashioned notion that any- 
thing written down was literature. 

Mr. Tim Duffey, the reader will remember, was a conver- 
sational gentleman. The fact has a distinct bearing upon our 
story. Having taken the Vincent trunks to the station, Mr. 
Duffey doubtless fell into conversation with various friends and 
patrons. The first result of Mr. Duffey's remarks was that 
while E was engaged in removing photographs and destroying 
letters a certain Mrs. Eustace rang the Vincent door bell. 
She had called to solicit a subscription for a home for children 
of consumptive parents. No domestic calamity ever occurred 
in Newport but that Mrs. Eustace should be inspired to get 
out her subscription book. She was a sharped-faced little 
widow with beady eyes; while no one really knew her, every 
one bowed to her. 

"I am very much obliged to you for letting me know of 
this charity," said Mrs. Vincent guardedly. " I expect Mr. 
Vincent this evening. He will send you a cheque." 

" How very kind of you," said Mrs. Eustace, her beady 
eyes searching every comer of the parlour. " I trust there 
is no truth in the report that you are leaving Newport." 

Mrs. Vincent pressed her hands suddenly to her hearL 
" My daughter is about to pay a brief visit to her aunt. Wc 
have sent her trunks already." 

"Ah, now I do remember!" declared Mrs. Eustace. "A 
pleasant visit I do hope." She took one complete glance about 
her as if to reassure herself on every point and not being en- 
couraged to remain longer, made her departure. 

(We must ask the reader to remember this Mrs. Eustace.) 

Mrs. Vincent was still pressing her hands to her heart as 
she watched her visitor to the gate. She was still pressing her 
hands to her heart when she saw Mr. Wallace turn in at the 
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gate and approach the house. She was still pressing her hands 
to her heart when she called to E, who was fortunately close 
at hand. Her eyes were closed and she swayed slightly with 
the girl's arms about her. 

" Mother! Mother! " cried E in alarm. 

At the same moment there were steps on the porch and Mr. 
Wallace stood in the open doorway. 

Mrs. Vincent recovered herself with an efiFort and the two 
women faced the door. Mr. Wallace removed his hat There 
was no other exchange of greeting. The stillness of a hot 
summer's day was broken by the buzzing of wheels as the 
clock in the parlour struck one. 

"You said one o'clock," said Mr. Wallace. 

" Yes," said E's mother, seeming to breathe with difficulty. 
" E and I shall leave Newport this afternoon." 

He took a step within the door, but she held up her hand. 
" I cannot help Monty to redeem himself, but he shall have 
the opportimity. My sister-in-law can easily receive us for 
the time being. It seems that God himself has provided me 
with such a sister whose mission in life is to aid those in need. 
You have helped Monty in the past. I cannot ask you to 
help him still. Thank you, Langdon. God bless you. Good- 
b3re." She held out her hand to him. 

He stepped forward quickly. "Why should I not help 
you also? God! Are you going to live on charity in a slum? 
I have just been down aboard my yacht this morning. She's 
all spick and span from her winter over-hauling; new cushions, 
new awnings and the stewards all in new uniforms. And 
there's always a sli^t breeze on the water. What simpler 
way of disappearing from the world than to slip aboard the 
yacht and up-anchor? I place it at your disposal." 

She smiled sadly at his impulsive offer. " It is kind of 
you," she said, her fingers tightening slightly upon his. " Rut 
you cannot help me." She was about to withdraw her hand, 
when she paused. " And yet I would ask one thing of you. 
If anything should happen to me I want you to be kind to E. 
Good-bye." 

" But it's absurd," he burst forth. " Monty never will re- 
deem himself. You can never make your way in the world 
alone. Only harm can come of it. It's like confuting nature 
with principles. It never works." He paused, feeling her 
hand drawn from his. "Then it is good-bye. For so long 
as the experiment lasts, good-bye." His face brightened a little 
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as he turned to E. "I am keeping Buckwheat till the day 
that you shall ride him again.*' 

E tried to speak, but there was a great lump in her throat. 
The tears started down her cheeks. She held out both her 
hands and he took them and drawing her trembling to him 
kissed her upturned lips. Then he took his hat and went out 
quickly. 

Though the greatest precautions had been taken it was im- 
possible to send two trunks and two valises to the station 
without arousing the curiosity of the servants. Mrs. Vincent 
had been forced to repeat the improbable lie about E visiting 
her aunt. But something inherited of her Puritan ancestors 
rebelled at even such a justifiable departure from the truth. 
To do wrong for a right purpose was Jesuitical. Who would 
pay the servants their wages? As she partook of the luncheon 
which the cook had prepared and which the maid served, she 
felt that she was defrauding them of their services. While 
this last meal in the tiny cottage was in progress she might 
well have felt more keenly the qualms that would on a less 
sentimental occasion have not been felt at all. She wished to 
leave Newport and begin her new life in the world with 
a clear conscience. But to pay the servants their wages would 
take all but a few dollars of what little money she had. Xhc 
only jewellery she possessed of any value was an emerald brooch 
which had been her mother's. There were plenty of jewellery 
stores in Newport where it was not an infrequent thing for 
fine ladies of wealth and fashion to exchange a jewel or two 
for cash that it would have caused them embarrassment to 
have asked of their husbands. Before luncheon was over she 
had decided to sell the brooch. To excite less suspicion she 
and E would walk to the jeweller's, the carriage would meet 
them there, they would drive to the station and send the wages 
back by the coachman. 

The sun was at its hottest when E and her mother left the 
little house. As they passed through the gate E longed to 
look back, but felt that to do so would be to merit the fate 
of Lot's wife. Down along Thames Street the mid-day proc- 
ess of odor-distillation was at its height. The Saturday 
crowding of the narrow side-walk made walking difficult 

Mr. Baumberg's jewellery store presents two gem-laden win- 
dows between a fish-market and a ship chandlery. As the 
girl and her mother entered they were immediately preceded 
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by a portly and perspiring gentleman whom E recognised as 
Eloisc's father. To avoid the notice of Mr. Cass, Mrs. Vin- 
cent walked quickly to the rear of the store and requested to 
sec the proprietor in person. The clerk assumed a long face, 
as well he might, for Mr. Baumberg was already contorting 
his squat figure before his most lavish patron. The clerk 
brought two chairs and the ladies were seated. Mrs. Vincent 
would wait, and this she did while the contents of the shop 
were dumped on the counter before the perspiring millionaire. 
Mr. Cass passed his hands through the glittering heaps, wearily 
selecting, pa3ring no attention to what the proprietor was 
8a)ring, hanging a necklace on his wrist or putting a tiara under 
his arm or a brooch in his pocket " Guess that'll do," he said 
at last, and made his way toward the back of the store in 
search of a chair. Coming suddenly upon E and her mother 
he stood embarrassed and stanmiered an awkward apology. 

Mrs. Vincent smiled and E said " How do you do, Mr. 
Cass? " as pleasantly as she could. They could scarcely afford 
to be snobs any longer. 

" I have been keeping you waiting," he said, and turning to 
Mr. Bamnberg bade him attend to the ladies. 

" Oh, please do not consider me," said Mrs. Vincent quickly; 
" I am availing myself of a moment's rest It is so excessively 
hot in the street." 

"Excessively!" he agreed and, finding himself at loss for 
further conversation, repeated with great emphasis, " Hot, ex- 
cessively hotl" 

"That's a beautiful diamond tiara," said E. 

"Beautiful? Well I guess! Thirty-six thousand," de- 
clared the glue-king, subsiding into a chair that the clerk had 
been pressing determinedly against the back of his knees. 

" Thirty-«^A/ thousand," corrected Mr. Baumberg, adding 
two thousand as a shrewd valuation of E's good opinion. 

The millionaire exhibited the tiara admiringly as if he ap- 
proved of the higher price. "My wife's birthday," he said. 
" Gets harder to celebrate every year. — What's this necklace, 
Baumberg? — First it was candy. Then a trip to Coney. — 
Twenty-seven thousand. Pretty, ain't it? — Lord, I ain't 
been to Coney since we came to Newport. Did you ever ride 
in a Merry-go-round, steam cali-ope playing and if you got 
the gold ring they'd give you a free ride? — How would this 
do? " He held up a pendant ornament 
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"Wc could reproduce that in real diamcnids for about 
fourteen thousand," said Mr. Baumberg. "Those are aqua- 
marines. 

Mr. Cass laid it aside without comment " I want some- 
thing that looks expensive," he said, staring at the wealth 
spread out upon his knees. " Shell probably put it on only for 
the evening whatever it is. How would the crown suit her? " 
He addressed the question to Mrs. Vincent 

" Fm afraid I cannot answer for your wife's taste," said 
she. " Mrs. Cass and I have never met" 

"What!" exclaimed the glue-king. "Haven't you and 
Pearl never met? Why it seems to me she's been talking 
about you most of the time. If that don't beat all!" He 
lauded so that tiaras and necklaces and brooches began to 
slide o£F his knees on to the floor. 

" If it's a mere matter of spending so much money, the tiara 
would do very well," said Mrs. Vincent, referring the con- 
versation back. 

" Suppose 'tis," he replied, ceasing to laugh and applying hit 
handkerchief to his neck. " I've given my hull factory force 
a week's holiday on full pay; — shut down the works. I 
called it * Pearl Week * in honour of my wife's birthday." 

" She will at least have your company for a week, Mr. 



" Very decent of you to say so. But I guess I ain't much 
as company here in Newport Lord, I don't s'pose I've been 
a dozen full days in Newport since we come here. But I 
promised Pearl Fd knock off work some day — 3res, some day 
— and devote m3rself to social pursuits." 

There was something different in the way he spoke the last 
words, accompanying them with a smile and a glance. Mrs. 
Vincent rose. 

" Perhaps it would be better to let Mrs. Cass make her own 
choice," she said. 

Mr. Baumberg readily endorsed the suggestion. He him- 
self would wait upon Mrs. Cass at her residence with the 
finest specimens of the jeweller's art that his establishment had 
to offer. Mr. Cass, unable to prolong the conversation with 
either mother or daughter, who were engaged in low-voiced 
discussion of some private business, sighed his assent With 
a separate bow and " Good-day " to eaA of the ladies, he went 
out of the store. 

Here we leave Mrs. Vincent and follow him. 
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As die wealthy manufacturer of glue made his way from 
the store one might have noticed a slight mincing of his steps 
with a tendency to point the toe. One might have also re- 
marked the sideward tilt of the head, the h^ds with the tips 
of thumbs and forefingers daintily joined, the affable smile, 
the occasional airy touch to the ends of his stubby moustache. 
His lips moved; he was repeating to himself, "Very sociable 
encounter. Very — encounter — sociable — " It is curious 
what effect a few words with a pretty woman will have upon 
a man. For in the last moment of his conversation with Mrs. 
Vincent the idea had suddenly taken possession of his other- 
wise sane head to devote Pearl Week to social pursuits. In- 
deed, the buzzing of the society bee had fallen upon his ears 
like the song of the Sirens. 

Old ambitions are dull things. The joy is in the advance. 
Perfection is stagnation. Many a successful man sighs as 
he piles million upon million, thinking of the eager days when 
he drew his wages in a pay-envelope. Often had Jonathan 
Cass, unlike Alexander the Great, wept the lack of new worlds 
to conquer. He saw himself the man of vast wealth, whose 
purchasing power extended even to courts and legislatures, 
whose industries g?ive employment to thousands, the all-pro- 
viding Providence of many hundred pretty factory homes and 
whole streets of crowded tenements. His satisfaction in him- 
self was in all points complete. He had attained his success by 
his own efforts and ability. He owed no part of it to any- 
body. But right here he paused. To be sure he had forgotten 
Pearl. Gallant husband, he told himself that he owed it all 
to his wife. The recollection of the hardships of their early 
married life made him tender. Yes, he would satisfy her long- 
felt desire. He would enter society. It would offer a new 
field for hils activity. And so as he walked he began to 
exude haut ton. 

His steps, inspired by his new ambition, had already borne 
him to the portals of the Casina He tipped his brown derby 
hat at an angle and entered with the ingratiating step of a 
cavalier walking a minuet. But the Casino was quite empty. 
This was not extraordinary, as it was yet early in the after- 
noon. He stared out over the deserted lawns and experienced 
his first misgivings. He had prepared to do the thing that 
hour; it was a psychological moment. He approached the 
doorman. Where was society? he asked. The doorman 
wished to know for whom in particular he was looking. — 
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Whom in particular, indeed ! He wanted " society as a unit" 
Out he marched and up the avenue. 

He walked very fast now. All his life he had walked fast. 
Before he had considered whither he was bound he found him- 
self at his own front gates. As he stood contemplating them he 
experienced his second misgivings. Obviously he would not find 
society within them. He leaned with his back against the 
stone post and fanned himself with his hat 

What was he to do? He had never yet relinquished any 
matter he had set his hand to. There was always a way to do 
a thing. His usual methods of achieving things were to dictate 
volumes of correspondence, to shout over a telephone, to adver- 
tise, to consult experts. He felt strangely helpless away from 
his desk and his tdephone. 

To advertise — why not? He should immediately advertise 
himself. " For this week only. — Try me** He smiled. 
The idea in all its absurdity was pleasing. It was fundamen- 
tally correct The newspapers had already made much of Pearl 
Week. With Pearl Week to give the article point, he would 
tell the astounding story of his rise from a village grocer's son 
to a multi-millionaire, embellishing the same with photographs 
of himself at various ages. The climax would be that he had 
finally yielded to the entreaties of his friends and would hence- 
forth devote a part of his valuable time to social pursuits. 
Still he smiled. The idea was pleasing, but impracticable. It 
would take too long. 

A fine carriage with two men on the box passed down the 
avenue. A lady sat stiffly in it between two lap dogs. She 
put up a lorgnette and stared at him leaning against his gate- 
post Her face was familiar; he smiled and raised his hat 
She continued to stare without change of expression. He re- 
peated his bow. The carriage bore her past He replaced his 
hat slowly while he experienced his third misgivings. The 
lady had not bowed to him. It was not neighbourly. 

The impassive stare of the lady had made him conscious of 
his personal appearance. He inspected his cuiik, fingered the 
"sparkler" in his shirt bosom, buttoned, unbuttoned and re- 
buttoned the lowest button of his coat His costume was 
scarcely adapted to social pursuits. He would step into the 
house and put on his white tennis shoes and yachting cap. It 
would give him time to decide upon a scheme of action. 

As he entered his gate a phrase occurred to him, " An intro- 
duction into society." To be sure, that was what he needed. 
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In Newport one did not meet one's neighbours at die station 
or the post-office. He would hire an expert. But how to 
procure one? To advertise — "Millionaire wishes introduc- 
tion into best Newport society. Will pay handsomely » Reply 
Croesus/* Why not? But immediately he foresaw the swarm 
of adventurers such an advertisement would bring upon him. 
No, it would not do. He gazed up at his vast house consider- 
ing it absently in terms of dollars and cents per annum. Sud- 
denly an unpleasant sensation crept over him. Was it possible 
that his purchasing power did not extend to Newport? 

His misgivings had taken definite form. From the porch of 
his house he could see only palaces on every side. But he did 
not stand looking at them. He entered the house in quest of 
cap and shoes. To gaze on the impossible side of things is to 
adiieve nothing. While he put on his white shoes, a new 
phrase occurred to him, "To go about a great deal." Of 
course I If he wished to meet people he must go about a great 
deal. The white shoes gave him confidence. They were brand 
new; he had never worn white tennis shoes before. The 
jrachting cap was an old favourite. He had crossed the ocean in 
it twice. He rang for his new French automobile. He was 
very proud of his automobile. Automobiles were yet an ex- 
clusive sign of wealth. This was the finest and largest that 
money could buy. He paid a French nobleman two hundred 
dollars a month to drive it. He went out and sat on the stone 
steps of his porch while awaiting it* 

He would pay a call. It was a simple thing to do. Per- 
haps other persons would drop in and later he would call upon 
them and so meet yet others. Yes, he would call on one of 
his neighbours to complain about something — a dog that 
barked all night. The dog was a creature of his imagination. 
He did not remember ever having seen in Newport a dog 
big enough to bark. He had read in the papers that dogs took 
the place of children in society; that they even had maids to 
wait upon them. Perhaps he had better complain of something 
else. What? 

He sat on the steps of his own palatial residence gazing upon 
the palatial residences about him, feeling a lack of confidence in 
himself that even his new white tennis shoes failed to restore. 
He heard the automobile coming. He rose and dusted his 
coat-tails. The automobile stopped before him. He stepped 
resolutely in. One never could tell what might happen when 
one set forth in an automobile in those days. Perhaps it would 
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run away and go crashing right into somebody's parlour. He 
made a sign to the chauffeur to advance. 

As often as the chaujBFeur looked back for directions he waved 
him ahead. The car sped on from street to street with the 
millionaire sitting forward in the tonneau grasping the back 
of the front seats fearfully with both hands. He had passed 
a hundred g^tes, but his determination to pay a call had not 
weakened. The perspiration stood out on his forehead. To 
pay a call was surely an easy thing for a man who had made 
twenty-five millions. But still the car sped on. 

The inspiration came to him suddenly. He prodded the 
chauffeur in the back. "Mrs. Van Buren's — take me there 
at once." 

Why had he not thought of the Van Burens before? The 
very leaders of Newport society. He had once been to a 
musical entertainment at their house. And he had had some 
correspondence with Mr. Van Buren concerning a vase which 
Eloise had broken — or rather he had written, but received no 
reply. What a fortunate opportunity to call. 

He sat back now with a sense of luxurious ease. He cast 
a smirking glance at his white shoes and felt again their re- 
assuring influence. Even the noise of his expensive automobile 
pleased him. He would make quite an appearance rolling up 
to the Van Burens' door in it. Perhaps when he had settled 
the matter of the vase he might induce Mrs. Van Buren to 
take a little spin. His imagination grasped at the possibility, 
and proceeded to add other possibilities that were proportion- 
ately less probable as they were more pleasing. And thus, 
swelling with pride he approached the Van Burens' gate. 

At the identical moment a carriage also approached the 
gate. In it sat the lady with the lap dogs, the same haughty 
lady who had stared so impassively at him as he had stood lean- 
ing against his g^te-post. At the si^t of her he seemed to 
fall forward upon the chauffeur and the car came to an abrupt 
stop. The identity of the lady had suddenly flashed across his 
mind. She was Mrs. Van Buren. 

The automobile did not enter the gate, but proceeded down 
the avenue with the owner hunched up in the rear seat. Was 
it possible what Pearl had said about getting in? Were social 
pursuits to be the actual pursuit of society? He was a kind- 
hearted neighbour-loving man, as his model factory bore wit- 
ness, and unneighbourliness in others made him furious. Fury, 
in turn, made him determined. He took out his watcL Lit- 
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tie more than three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since the 
bee had begun to buzz, but it might well have been days and 
weeks, for in this three-quarters of an hour he beheld the pro- 
totype of many future three-quarters of an hour that would 
add up at last into futile months and years. To temporise 
would be fatal; the problem must be m^t at once. But alas, 
that he had so studiously avoided Newport and all that 
pertained to fashion. He knew not where to begin. Concen- 
tration of mind brought forth a mere jingling of phrases culled 
from fiction. He lacked even the hopeful aberrations of a 
social aspirant. He had come to an unexpected crisis in his 
life, a crisis that he would have given a million dollars to have 
been q>ared. 

The automobile, proceeding always, turned into Thames 
Street Now the idea came suddenly to the millionaire to re- 
turn to the jewellery store on the chance of again meeting Mrs. 
Vincent and of convejring her home. A minute or two later 
the car drew up before Mr. Baumberg's door. 

There were a number of people gathered on the sidewalk 
in a dumb, staring group such as always lingers about the scene 
of an accident Mr. Cass pushed his way through them to 
enter the store. 

** Been robbed ? " he demanded. 

" Only a lady that faints," replied Mr. Baumberg, with his 
usual smiles and bows. ** Do not concern yourself. She has 
gone some minutes already. You have made choice of the 
gift?" 

'' Damn the gift! " exclaimed Mr. Cass, feeling that he had 
missed the very opportunity of opportimities. "Was it the 
lady who was here with her daughter an hour ago? " 

" Mrs. Vincent, yts\ Oh, vat a to-do I She was just going 
out of the door when up steps a young man and hands her 
a paper. She gives one look at it and falls blmnp on the 
floor." 

"And what 'then?" 

Mr. Baumberg shrugged his shoulders. " I was busy read- 
ing the paper." 

"You've got the paper?" demanded the millionaire, extend- 
ing his hand. 

" Veil, I just picked it up," said the jeweller, producing a 
legal document "I subbose somebody must have picked it 
up if I didn't" 

The practiced eye of the other toc^ in the paper at a glance. 
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" Hum I " he said. " An injunction restraining her from re- 
moving two trunks from Newport — action on part of various 
creditors — general attachment of personal property. Say, 
Baumberg, I guess she come here to sell something, eh? " 

Again Mr. Baumberg shrugged his shoulders. 

Mr. Cass did not return the paper, but folding carefully, 
placed it in his own pocket 

As for £ and her mother, the carriage that should have taken 
them to the station brought them back once more to the home 
they had imagined they had quitted forever. Mrs. Vincent 
was carried from the carriage to her bed, where she lay in a 
condition something between swooning and sleeping through the 
afternoon. The doctor came and went. The house was 
strangely still. The hours passed. The yellow sunlight grew 
dim upon the wall. It was twilight — dusk — and suddenly 
night, palpitating with the siunmer song of locusts. 

£ did not stir from the bedside. One of the servants 
brought her something to eat on a tray and stole softly horn 
the room. A little while later another announced to her in a 
terrified whisper that her father had come home. An hour 
must have passed when the same servant came to remove the 
tray and informed her that a strange gentleman was engaged 
in conversation with her father in the den. £ crept into her 
own bedroom, which was above the den, and listened at the 
register. She could hear voices, nothing more. She lit a can- 
dle and lay down beside her mother. A long while later she 
heard her father come up the stairs. Her heart stood still 
till she had heard him go into his room, noisily closing the 
door. At the same moment her mother's hand moved sUghtly 
in hers. 

Now when £ had listened at the register she had heard 
only voices and, supposing the caller to tS one of the family's 
many creditors, had returned to her mother. But had she, 
by chance, tip-toed down the stairs across the parlour and peered 
through the curtains into the den she would have witnessed 
the scene which we shall now endeavour to present to the 
reader. 

On the divan sat a shocking likeness of the dapper Mon- 
tague VinceQt His eyes seemed to have sunken into his head, 
his lips were white and his hand shook as he raised it to the 
thin hair above his forehead. In the desk-chair facing him 
sat Mr. Cass, his dress-coat drawn in tight horizontal wrinkles 
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across his shoulders. A paper had just fallen from Vincent's 
hand to the floor between them. 

" Indeed, I am quite ruined," said Vincent blithely. " I 
have no idea how much I owe. A great deal, Fm sure." 

" Yea-ah," drawled Mr. Cass. " They've got a lot of fancy 
ways of treating debt in Rhode Island, ain't they? From the 
tone of Mr. Epsom, the lawyer, I guess they'll go the limit 
of the law. Already they've attached everything in sight." 

Mr. Vincent laughed a short laugh that seemed curiously 
like a snarl. He reached out a shaking hand and taking a 
handsome Dresden china candelabnmi from the desk snapped it 
like a piece of fire-wood across his knee and threw the pieces 
on the floor. 

Mr. Cass regarded him stolidly, comprehensive yet imemo- 
tional. "We can Aen proceed to business," he said with a 
stout man's shortness of breath. " What do you owe? " 

Mr. Vincent looked up from the fragments of the cande- 
labrum a little vacantly. " Between sixty and seventy thou- 
sand," he said. 

The millionaire drew an immense leather cigar-case im- 
perturbably from his pocket and having offered a cigar to his 
host placed one in the comer of his own mouth, obtaining 
thereon a firm grip with his back teeth. " I am going to 
enter society," he said, refusing a match. " I ain't thought on 
it much before this afternoon, but I guess I've about made up 
my mind. I've got money. Lord, I'll give monkey-dinners and 
have the Floradora Opera Company down from New York and 
the whole damn business." 

Mr. Vincent's attitude changed. For a moment his eyes lost 
their sunken look. Then again he dropped back in the cush- 
ions. " I owe seventy thousand dollars," he said in a bored 
tone. 

Mr. Cass champed vigorously on the butt of his unlit cigar. 
*' This is Pearl Week," he said, " an all-round holiday at the 
works in honour of my wife's birthday. Her first name is 
Pearl. Pearl Donnelly she was. Her father and mine come 
out from Ireland together. Cassidy was my grandfather's 
name." He paused to remove a cubic inch of tobacco from his 
mouth and, having searched the floor about the desk for a 
cuspidor, deposited the mass on the convenient base of a bronze 
lamp. 

•'What do you propose?" asked Mr. Vincent. 

"When I get a holiday I generally go fishing — just plain 
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fishing in a row-boat with a couple of lines and a can of bait 
There's no fun nor rest can beat it. I guess this is the first real 
holiday I've ever spent in Newport," continued Mr. Cass. 
*' But now Fm here I mean to do things rig^t. I intend, sir, 
to go about a great deaL What I want is an introduction into 
the best Newport society — plum ofiE — Pearl Week — waiting 
a himdred years be damned I " 

"You wish to employ me to introduce you into Newport 
society?" said Mr. Vincent, sitting forward with a laugh. 

"Well now," said Mr. Cass, as if seeking to approach a 
delicate matter with tact, " last winter I bought an old master. 
I don't know much about old masters and I never could quite 
make out what the picture was about, but I paid a big price for 
the thing because Pearl said we'd have rich collectors dropping 
in to see it. There wasn't one of them come near us. No, 
sir, you might have thought old masters weren't meant to be 
looked at Must say I never cared to look at it myself. Well, 
sir, I've been offered half again what I paid for it. I could get 
seventy thousand for it to-morrow." 

" Do you oflFer to discharge my debts? " asked Mr. Vincent 
in a thin, tremulous voice. 

" I do," replied the millionaire. " It comes hig^, but guess 
I can stand it." 

Mr. Vincent rose, suddenly once more die dapper Monty 
Vincent " I accept the proposition," he said in a voice like a 
death rattle. 

Mr. Cass wiped his hand on his trousers and extended it to 
Mr. Vincent that the business mig^t be sealed in the proper 
manner as between gentleman and goitleman. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

In which the Yillain becomes the hero; Mr. Cats steps forth into 
society and Eloise takes possession of the cottage. 

Thb tale of the bond between Jonathan Cass and Montague 
Vincent is less unique than its fantastic nature would tempt the 
gentle reader to believe. Society teems with social aspirants, 
sturdy citizens from the ranks who sell their pride to purchase 
vain social honours. How many a lion of the business world is 
led by his womenfolk bleating to Newport 1 Pitiable spectacle! 
Tricked out like a sacrificial sheep he stands by the altar of his 
wife's vanity and patiently accepts the knife. And so it was 
with Mr. Cass. But our story is not of him; rather is he of 
our story. Interesting chapters might be written on the dif- 
ference between plain fishing and social pursuits, but we have 
no place for them here. We must write briefly, calling upon 
the faith and imagination of the reader. For if the reader be 
not prepared to believe the incredible he would do better to lay 
the book aside and proceed no further in the strange history of 
Montague Vincent 

On the morning following the bargain recorded in our last 
chapter, Vincent was up at an early hour. His first duty was 
to aiHDease the cravings of his ancestors, the which he did by 
gulping down three-quarters of a tumbler of straight whiskey. 
Then he lit a cigarette and returned to bed, where he lay plotting 
the past and future of the tribe of Cass. When at ten o'clock 
be descended to breakfast he sent for £• She came, sleepy- 
eyed, her ligjit hair dishevelled, the details of her dress incom- 
plete. 

" My dear child," he said, " how badly you look! You have 
not slept well. What is the news of your mother? " 

" She is better," replied E. 

** I trust she biows that I am home. I shall certainly not 
leave till she is quite well again." He paused. '' If there is 
occasion to send to New York for a specialist you will let me 
imow.' 

" We could hardly afiEord a specialist," said £. 

X41 
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''Not afiford a specialist 1 What makes you s^ that, my 
dear? Your mother's health — " 

"The bills," replied E. 

" Bills — bills ? " he repeated. 

" If we're ruined and can't pay our bills — " 

" My dear child I " he said, interrupting her sharply, " if 
you will put the bills where I can find them I shaU draw 
the cheques as soon as I have time — that is to say, if there is 
any ink in the ink-well. Shall I order your breakfast sent 
up?" 

"Yes, please," said E vaguely. Then she went upstairs. 

Her father finished his breakfast leisurely and glanced 
through the newspapers. Then he went into the den and 
selected several volumes irom his curious library. They were: 
" Bartlett's Quotations," " The Compendium of Polite Learn- 
ing," "Smith's Etiquette," and a large volume on heraldry. 
He blew the dust off each with a reminiscent tenderness. 
Then he took them imder his arm and strolled out of the house, 
up the avenue and in at the imposing gates of the Cass residence. 

" Lapsus lingo," said Mr. Cass, coming to meet him in the 
halL " That's what I was trying to think of last night" 

" Lapsus linguse," replied Vincent in the manner of one 
whose knowledge is boundless, " is from the Greek. Lapsus, 
tongue; linguae, slip." 

" That's It," declared the delighted aspirant. " What Tvc 
been wanting to do all my life. Lord I I don't suppose I know 
ten words of poetry. Guess I can pick up enough to lapse 
once in a while." 

"My dear sir!" said his mentor with a reassuring smile. 
"My dear sirV 

Tliey passed through several vast rooms that had been fur- 
nished by the architect to the small study that Mr. Cass had 
furnished himself. 

" I call this the snuggery," said the millionaire. " Pearl and 
I generally sit here of evenings. Sid-down." 

" There is one thing," said Vincent, seating himself critically 
in a patent rocker. " No word of this business must oune to 
my wife." 

A shadow feU upon the other's face. " Well," he said, " I 
don't see how we can do much without her catching on." 

" Easily enough," declared Vincent " I have discovered in 
you an old friend. We met at Oxford in '78." 

" Never been in Oxford." 
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His mentor raised his gloved hand with a smile. " We must 
expect to be somewhat bland about detaik/' he said. " I, my- 
self, have never been in Oxford. My dear sir, you could ac- 
quire the remains of a college education in an hour's time. 
Here I have brought you a few books. The ' Compendium 
of Polite Learning ' will tell you who wore the first pair of 
trousers and just how far the moon is from the earth. I have 
often found these irrelevant facts profitable. As for polite 
education it consists mtirely of what one has forgotten. Igno- 
rance, my dear sir, it transcends society. You will discover 
neither intellects nor crude brains, but merely a sort of clock- 
work called * Form.* I have brought you, also, this little 
book on etiquette." 

" Well, now," declared Mr. Cass, " you've got it all down 
in figures, ain't you? That's what I call business." 

"And I have brought you this volume on heraldry," con- 
tinued Vincent impatiently. " You will choose a family crest. 
Here for example is my own. How would this one do? The 
motto is appropriate. Cassis tutissima virtus: Virtue is the 
safest shield* Godfrey de Targedor. Let me }cnow your 
choice." 

The glue-king chuckled with delight " I'll have it on my 
writing paper and my carriage harness. Guess I'll order a 
seal-ring and a watch-fob right now before I forget it" He 
reached for a pen. 

" It might also be a convenient moment to write me out a 
cheque," said Vincent 

" To be sure," said Mr. Cass, taking a cheque-book from his 
pocket " Say, Vincent, we couldn't work up a surprise party 
for Pearl's birthday day after to-morrow?" 

His mentor's attention was fixed nervously upon the point 
of the millionaire's pen. " We shall import our first guests," 
he said. "We shsJl endeavour to form a clique. Having 
formed a clique we shall entertain lavishly. Thank you." He 
received the cheque, folded it, placed it in his pocket Then he 
rose. " I shall now go over the house. £ver3rthing in this 
room must be sent to the attic." 

"To the attic!" exclaimed Mr. Cass in dismay, glancing 
about at the familiar furnishings of the snuggery. "What? 
— Well, all except Pearl's rocker." His eye rested affection- 
ately upon the patent rocking-chair the edge of which Vincent 
had been warming. 

"Every chair in Newport is a throne. Thrones do not 
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rock," said Vincent shortly. "And please refer to yoar wife 
as ' Mrs. Cass.' What is this? " 

" Why, that's my yachting cap.'* 

Vincent took it gingerly upon the point of his slender cane 
and dropped it into the waste-paper basket. " Never wear a 
yachting cap," he said with the same shortness. The point 
of the cane rose from the basket to rest upon the millionaire's 
diamond shirt-stud. " Remove that." 

"What, my sparkler!" 

" Yes, and your stone, too," commanded the mentor, desig- 
nating the large solitaire which garnished one of Mr. Cass' 
fat freckled fingers. 

" Hold on now, Vincent! " moaned Mr. Cass. " That cost 
me eight hundred dollars. What's the matter with it? " 

" Never wear diamonds," replied the other. " As for your 
clothes, my tailor will wait upon you to-morrow morning." 

Mr. Cass rose, buttoned his coat close, dusted some cigar 
ashes from the region of his waistcoat. "Don't this fit? 
Bought it at Solomon's on Broadway this very spring." 

The dapper Montague did not heed the question. "We 
shall endeavour to keep slightly behind the style. People of 
good family are conservative. It is the parvenu who is always 
struggling to set the fashion in dress. You will know him 
by his fancy dress-waistcoats and his nondescript shoes." And 
without mercy he added, "You had better stay in the house 
for the time being." 

Mr. Cass bore the shock of this announcement with a stoicism 
that would have done a more seasoned aspirant credit " Don't 
mind if I do," he said. " Feeling a bit bilious. Would you 
like to look around ? " 

" I intend doing so," repUed Vincent — " beginning at the 
cellar." 

When an hour later Mr. Vincent whisked himself away he 
left Mr. Cass sitting smiling bravely amid the ruins of his 
self-respect. 

That Mrs. Vincent had failed to make her escape from New- 
port before the return of her husband was, by no means, the 
reason that our story should now discover Mr. Wallace in 
New York. He had gone thither to meet his sister and to 
make ready the great city house for her reception. On the 
morning of Wednesday, die fourth day since kis last appear- 
ance in these pages, he was seated in a dresnng-gown by the 
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window of his bedroom. There was a gentle rap on the door. 
" Come in/' he said. 

Hammond, the valet, slunk into the room bearing cofiEee 
and letters on a tray. Having deposited these on a tabouret he 
was about to execute one of his mysterious disappearances. 

''Anything in the papers, Hammond?" 

" Nothing, sir." 

" Nothing? " repeated Wallace with a scowl. " My sister's 
boat—?" 

" Expected to dock about noon. Was off quarantine ten 
minutes ago." 

" You are quite sure there is nothing in the papers? Noth- 
ing at all in the society news of Newport? " 

" Mrs. Van Buren is giving a dinner on the twentieth. You 
declined. I believe I mentioned it to you." 

" I have no engagements? " 

" You are to meet your sister at the steamer at twelve." 

'' So I am." Wallace laughed at his own forgetfulness. 
He had begun glancing over his letters in a careless manner, 
tossing bills and advertisements on the floor, muttering through 
a line or two of this, tearing that across. Suddenly his eyes 
became fixed upon the handwriting on a particular envelope. 
" 111 ring for you, Hammond." He waited for the servant 
to leave die room before breaking the seal. 

''Dear Lang: 

Enclosed find my cheque for forty-two thousand plus in- 
terest at six. In thus cancelling the debt I do not cancel the 
indebtedness. Had it not been for your timely assistance I 
could not have held on. I was heavily committed on both sides 
of the market and till I let the majority of my long accounts 
go to the devil and began pyramiding on my shorts I was damn 
well pinched. 

I have a vague recollection of paying you an early morning 
visit at the club. We had some dispute about matrimonial 
infidelity arising from a lady's silk stocking which I found later 
in my possession. I shall return it with apologies and without 
questions. 

Yours, M. r. 

P. S. Edith has had a slight touch of the weather, but is 
better. I believe the little woman has been worrying about 
me:' 

It was a crisply worded sentence of death. Reading it Wal- 
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lace turned not pale, but, on the contrary, he reddened to the 
very tips of his ears. He sat with the blood burning in his 
face, staring blindly at the letter, we shall not say for how long, 
but for a time sufficient for us to interpret for the reader the 
obscure financial terms used by Mr. Vincent 

In the first place in order to make money in stocks it is not 
at all necessary that stocks go up. The average marginal in- 
vestment is nothing more than a staked bet. You may bet 
that a stock will go up or you may bet that the same stock will 
go down. In the one case you buy first and sell later, in the 
other you sell first and buy and deliver later. There is no 
question of the one transaction being more honest than the 
other. That Mr. Vincent was " heavily committed on both 
sides of the market " means simply that Mr. Vincent had bet 
that some stocks would go up and that others would go down. 
To " pyramid " is to increase one's bet according to one's win- 
nings. If, therefore, we were to take Mr. Vincent's letter on 
fail]b, as did Mr. Wallace, we should see that the panic instead 
of ruining Mr. Vincent might easily have made his fortune. 

Langdon Wallace blushed. It was evident that he had made 
a terrible blunder. He had jumped at conclusions that were 
pleasing. Monty doubtless had several brokers. It was cus- 
tomary to divide one's business among one's broker friends. 
What folly to have supposed that Monty had but the one ac- 
count I The notion had been forced upon his imagination by 
Monty's drunken visit Monty's demand for more money had 
been but a part of some drunken hallucination. Monty was 
" returning " to him the woman's stocking I Was there enough 
love in Monty's nature that he should be unfaithful? God! 
What had he said to this man's wife! 

He might well blush. He had all but stolen his friend's 
wife — and with what false representations! He smote him- 
self on the forehead at the thought of how narrowly he had 
escaped. She had even attempted flight. Only a providential 
illness had prevented her. It was by the grace of God that 
Monty did not know. Yet the saving words of the postscript 
cut like a whip-lash. Was it not possible that imder the outer 
show of indifference the husband and wife still loved each 
other? Matrimony rarely retains the gallantries of courtship. 
Upon what had he rashly intruded? 

He had made a terrible mistake. He must apologise — ex- 
plain. He would go on to Newport at once. She must hear 
the truth from him before she had learned it for herself. If 
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ever he had had need of haste it was now. But he sat inert 
in his chair staring at Monty's letter, reading in it ever more 
plainly his sentence of death. How could he face her now, 
or Monty? He had blundered into his avowal. He had 
ended everything. He had exiled himself from her presence. 
No, he could not go to her. He would send her word some- 
how. He clutched at the thought that he would have to meet 
his sister at the steamer; that, in fact, he could not go. He 
would write. 

Still he remained inert in his chair. How would he get his 
letter to her without risking that it fall into Monty's hands? 
Could he trust Hammond? Indeed, what better messenger 
than the romantic valet-secretary? The valet would wait his 
opportunity of presenting the letter to Mrs. Vincent alone. 
It could be arranged so that there would be absolutely no 
danger. Still he remained inert. The idea of a clandestine 
correspondence revolted him. A line would suffice, but he 
hesitated to write it, not only for indiscretion of committing 
himself in writing, but for the importance which attached to 
the mere writing. He would be imposing upon her the neces- 
sity of receiving a letter which she would be unable to show 
her husband* 

A slight breeze blowing in through the window shook 
Monty's letter and sent the cheque for forty-two thousand fly- 
ing across the floor. The solution of his difficulty came to him 
immediately. He would send her Monty's letter. 

He rose quickly, went to his writing desk and enclosed 
Monty's letter in a blank envelope. Then he rang for Ham- 
mond. Again there was a slight knock and the valet slunk 
into the room. 

" Hammond," said Wallace, " I am taking the yacht for a 
cruise. 

" Yes, sir," replied the valet in a tone that recalled his one 
failing as a valet, sea-sickness. " It is only Jime, sir." Au- 
gust was the only month in which his master was in the habit 
of cruising. 

" The decision involves me in sending you on an errand — 
an errand requiring tact. I wish you to take this envelope to 
Mrs. Vincent. For certain reasons I do not wish it to fall 
into Mr. Vincent's hands. You understand?" 

'•Yes, sir." 

" Mrs. Vincent is ill. You will take her some orchids from 
the conservatory with my compliments. Mr. Vincent will 
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probably not be at home and you will have no difficulty in 
presenting the letter. Be careful that it does not pass through 
too many hands. In some measure you will have to choose 
your opportunity." 

" You can rely upon me, sir," said the valet with enthusiasm, 
taking the letter and backing away toward the door. 

" One moment, Hammond," said Wallace. " It is probable 
that you will deUver the letter to Mrs. Vincent in person. If 
so you will say that I expect to be absent on the yacht all 
summer — that I am very sorry." 

"Yes, sir. Quite so, sir." 

" And, Hammond, you will listen carefully to any message 
she might send in reply. Be sure you get her words correctly. 
That is all." 

The door closed upon the valet Wallace found himself 
standing on a bit of paper. He stooped and picked it up. It 
was Monty's cheque for forty-two thousand. He stared at it 
— the proof of his stupendous error. But as he stared he 
asked himself the strange question, if he had been wrong after 
all. How had he been so utterly mad? 

Hammond, the valet, lost no time in getting to the station 
and aboard the first train for Newport. His one fear was that 
his master would call him back. His trepidation was due to 
the fact that he knew exactly what the blank envelope con- 
tained. It contained the plan for a secret abduction of Mrs. 
Vincent upon the yacht 

His conclusions were not irrational, if we consider his 
romantic nature. For years he had resigned his hopes that 
his master would nm off with a foreign princess and had 
contented himself with watching the little cottage at Newport 
He was not the least deceived as to where his master's affections 
lay. The recent attentions to Miss Edith and the daily visits 
to the h'ttle cottage had not escaped his notice. He had been 
vaguely expecting something to happen. During the last three 
days his master's manner had been queer — much more queer 
than the mere arrival of Mrs. Houghton-Stowe would have 
warranted, imless her arrival were to interfere with other more 
important business. The nature of this business was one that 
required the sending by the hand of a trusted messenger a secret 
missive to a lady. An abduction was quite in order. What 
other meaning could be attached to his master's sudden notion 
to cruise upon the yacht? Perhaps Mr. Vincent would pursue 
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his wiff in a gunboat There were all sorts of delightful pos- 
sibilities. His heart beat high at the thought that the long 
hoped for intrigue was come at last, and that he, Hammond, 
was actually taking part in it. In fact, ever3rthing depended 
upon the proper delivery of the letter. It was a trust worthy 
of him. 

Arriving in Newport about five o'clock in the afternoon he 
hastened to his master's greenhouses, secured a suitable present 
of rare exotics, and repaired with them to the Vincent cottage. 
Fate was propitious, for as he was about to enter the gate he 
beheld Mr. Vincent coming from the house. He slunk into the 
hedge and permitted him to pass. Then he entered boldly. 
He did not ring the door-bell. To have done so would have 
been to risk the letter into the hands of the maid who answered 
the bell. There was also a verbal message, in the delivery of 
which he hoped to acquit himself with credit He opened the 
screen door noiselessly, stood listening for a moment in the tiny 
bail, peered into the parlour, the den, the screened piazza. 
Mrs. Vincent was not on that floor. He returned to the hall 
and mounted a few steps on the stairs. He paused to listen, 
not from any sense of the impropriety of invading the second 
story. The duties of a serv^t had accustomed him to certain 
liberties of the second story, which the gentle reader would 
not have taken for the world. All being quiet, he ascended. 
He seemed to know just which was Mrs. Vincent's door. He 
knocked softly. 

E opened die door and stared in astonishment at Mr. Wal- 
lace's valet 

" These are for your mother, with the compliments of Mr. 
Wallace," said he. In a whisper he added, '' I have a mes- 
sage." 

The girl opened the door wider for him to enter. Mrs. Vin- 
cent sat by the window with some needlework in her hand. 
The valet approached, bowed, presented the letter and, still 
retaining the orchids, retired a few steps toward the door. 
He could see Mrs. Vincent's face very well as she read. He 
imagined he detected a slight change of colour. He noticed 
that she pressed her hand to her heart. Now she had laid the 
letter in her lap and sat staring before her. A second time 
he approached and bowed. 

"Mr. Wallace bade me inform you that his yacht was in 
readiness," he said in a low voice. 

For a minute she stared even more vaguely. *' I do not 
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understand," she said, her eyes reverting to the letter in her 
lap. 

" I suppose, madam, that Mr. Wallace finds it convenient to 
take a long cruise. He intimated that you would imderstand, 
madanu He charged me to be sure of your answer." 

Her gesture seemed to indicate that it hurt her to breathe. 
" There is no answer." 

The valet bowed. " Your answer is that there is no answer. 
Very gpod, madam. I shall telegraph immediately." 

The romantic servant having thus done his master's cause 
the greatest possible injury, turned to find himself at two paces 
from Mr. Vincent. 

Mr. Vincent stood twisting his moustaches with both hands, 
an attitude both defiant and urbane. The soul of the valet 
shrank within him. He held out the orchids and stammered, 
"With Mr. Wallace's compliments." Mr. Vincent received 
the flowers and with a backward sweep of his arm cast them 
across the room into the fireplace. The valet melted toward 
the door, where he turned and fled in precipitous flight down 
the stairs. 

(A last word of Hammond. Shame, not seasickness was to 
daim him. Except for a false telegram which he sent from 
Kansas City to his master informing him of the successful de- 
livery of the letter, he herewith disappears from our story.) 

Mr. Vincent had seen the valet slink into the hedge at the 
gate, had recognised him as Mr. Wallace's servant, and had 
returned surreptitiously to the house. No sooner had the steps 
of the fleeing valet ceased to be heard than he stepped forward 
and took the letter from his wife's imresisting hand. 

" My letter! " he swd. " Why does Langdon send you my 
letter?" 

She was leaning back in her chair, very white, her eyts closed 
and her hands lifeless in her lap. 

" I repeat my question," he said politely. 

" It was to let me know that your debt to him was paid," 
she said faintly. 

"Who told you of the debt? I do not remember mention- 
ing it to you." 

"Monty," she pleaded, "you were away so long. I was 
worried. I wanted to be assured that no harm had come to 
you. 

" Ah I And the assurances he gave you were that I owed him 
money." He began again to curl his moustaches with bodi 
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hands. "On the strength of his assurances you prepared to 
run o£E — on his yacht" 

"Monty, I promise you — " 

" I see very well how far thing? have gone. Yes, yes, you 
allowed him to make the same fool of you as — as never mind 
who." 

" Monty, I swear I am innocent. I refused to run off with 
him. I only believed what he said that you had cheated him." 

He considered for a moment and then laid his hand gallantly 
upon his breast "You imagine I have neglected you these 
last months. Observe that I have returned at the critical 
m(Hnent My dear, you were the security for that loan which 
Mr. Wallace was so good as to make me." He paused. " I 
ofFer no oologies for my disposition, but if you do not trust 
my honesty there is an end to our house." 

He bowed slightly and went out of the room. 

Believing himself outraged the satisfactory aspects of the 
situation had appeared to him at once. The shock — for he 
had been hoping that Mr. Wallace would marry his daughter 
— had not been altogether impleasant He owned his wife 
now as he had never before owned her. He was now the saint 
and she the sinner. The altered positions would overcome the 
chief difficulty in his carrying out the contract with Mr. Cass. 
There was a sense of satisfaction in his heart as he went out 
of the room. But who shall say what emotion was in the 
heart of his wife. ? 

E had been present at the delivery of the letter. She had 
heard and seen all. Everything was now clear to her. Her 
father was a fine, honourable gentleman ; Mr. Wallace was an 
unconscionable villain. There was no room for compromise 
or doubt. Her splendid prince was an impostor after all. 
Her father stood vindicated at all points. But these thoughts 
caused her little emotion as compared to that which she felt as 
she unpacked her trunk and knew that the nightmare of ruin 
was past 

Once more the note-paper bearing the Vincent crest and 
oiotto reappeared in society. The Vincents were entertaining 
at bridge; Mrs. Vincent and Miss Vincent would be at home 
on Tuesday the — th of July; Mr. and Mrs. Vincent requested 
the pleasure of Mr. and Mrs. Berkley's company at dinner; 
Mr. and Mrs.^ Vincent accepted witfi pleasure Mr. and Mrs. 
Cass* kind Invitation to dine with them to meet the Countess 
de Pamasse-Champignon ; etcetera. 
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Pearl Week came to an end, but Mr. Cass did not return to 
the glue works. The very mention of glue seemed to shock 
him. He was to be seen frequently at the Casino in company 
with Mr. Vincent Monty's tailor had succeeded in giving 
him the sartorial characteristics of an aristocrat of the old 
school. He did not converse, he discoursed on such subjects 
as the distance of the moon from the earth and who wore the 
first pair of trousers. He was very reserved. So long as he 
maintained his reserve he possessed a certain dignity. He fol- 
lowed exactly the commands of his mentor. 

Pearl, on the other hand, had definitely formed opinions on 
social manners that Vincent was quite unable to overcome. 
She was naturally voluble of speech and none of Monty's im- 
positions could restrain her from talking about matters of an in- 
timate nature which interested her. Even when she limited her- 
self to the meaningless forms of polite conversation she affected 
such a tone of voice that the effect was yet more impossible. 
In point of costume she had a horror of being demodee. Her 
dresses were all the most bizarre creations of the dressmaker's 
art and so far in advance of the style that the style could never 
reasonably be expected to catch up with them. Furthermore 
she was liable to don anything that appealed to her as pretty, 
especially in head-dresses. If these eccentricities were a cause 
of woe to Monty, her person was his total despair. *' Nothing 
becomes her," said he to himself; "or rather, in nothing she 
would be odious, which is the root of the evil." She was a 
large proportioned woman, with a broad face and dose-set 
yellow-brown eyes. " Her only attraction is the attraction of 
gravitation," he moaned. Despite all the arts of the purveyors 
of beauty she remained true to what God had made her. 
" Shell never look so pretty as she did when I first seen her 
to the tubs," Mr. Cass confided to Vincent. In certain other 
respects Pearl was a trial to the social mentor. " Madam," 
declared he severely, " do you make a distinction between eat- 
ing and dining?" But nothing he might say could impress 
upon her the fact that manners, like charity, must begin at 
home. When he railed at her she would pat his cheek and 
call him a dear boy. 

Nevertheless Vincent was far from failing in his contract. 
There suddenly sprang into existence in Newport a new set 
which was known as the " Cass crowd." There were plenty 
of people who were only too glad to meet Mr. and Mrs. Cast 
at Monty Vincent's table. And Mr. and Mrs. Cass were soon 
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in a position to give a large dinner in honour of the G>iintes8 
de Pamasse-Champignon. Vincent had rescued the Countess 
from the unremunerative toil of lecturing upon French litera- 
ture to morning gatherings of drow^ ladies. He imported, 
also, an Austrian baron from the passenger department of a 
Gennan steamship company. Whatever these importations 
may have counted for in the eye of fashionable Newport, we 
have only to hear Mr. Cass call down his table, " Some more 
of the potato, Countess? Another glass of wine, Baron?" to 
appreciate that they did Vincent's genius credit. It was mani- 
festly impossible that Vincent should introduce the Casses into 
the best Newport society. He did, however, create a society 
about them which in time might have taken rank in the news- 
papers from sheer force of wealth. But in so doing he was de- 
priving himself, more especially his wife and daughter, of their 
dearly bought position on the social ladder. Mrs. Vincent said 
nothing to her husband on the subject of his new friends, but 
she seemed more than ever a stranger in her own house. 

Though Eloise saw in the social progress of her parents only 
an obstacle to her own, she determined to make the most of 
the situation. She now spent the greater part of her time 
within the once forbidden cottage. In a very short time she 
had acquired the habit of dropping in at any hour and staying 
as long as it suited her convenience. Never for a moment did 
she forget that her father paid the Vincents' rent, paid for their 
food, for their servants; in fact, had paid their debts and owned 
them in fee simple. It was something of a shock when Eloise 
said to her one day, " I want you to have Gus Estabrook down 
over horse-show week. Your father says there is no objection 
to your having him and I can't ask him myself." And when 
E merely lauded in reply, Eloise added, " Well, we'll see." 

E could not bring herself to rejoice that the bars to her 
friendship with Eloise were at last down. It was impossible 
that the coxirse of friendship between two girls so utterly unlike 
could be smooth. There was already some intellectual depth 
to £. Eloise was aesthetic and shallow. E read a great deal. 
Eloise never opened a book. But, then, Eloise had a soul. She 
wrote poems, little formless erotics of a dozen lines, bitten-off 
ends of inspiration, attaining a certain poetic quality through 
obsolete words. To say merely that she wrote poems is to do 
her soul scant justice. We shall admit the reader to the mys- 
teries of their composition. 

Eloise never composed before dark. Her usual hour of 
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composition was midni^t. Having first purified herself in 
a highly perfumed bath and combed out her long dark hair she 
would lock herself in her own little private boudoir. Every- 
thing in this sanctuary was of scarlet Here posturing herself 
upon a scarlet divan before a tall -mirror she would inscribe 
in a scarlet portfolio lines (let us say) '' To A* B." beginning 
perhaps: 

" Oh, I have known mad joy, 
Deluged in deep delights of dreamful dajrs." 

Something might be said for the artistic temperament pro- 
vided that the art be good, but for the maudlin aesthetidsm 
of women, which so often takes the form of a favourite colour 
or formless fragments of verse, there is no defence. 

E found a mild amusement in contemplating the vagaries of 
her friend's souL But the presumptions of Eloisc kept in- 
creasing day by day. She made such extraordinary demands 
upon their friendship that there came a day when E*s temper 
got the better of her. She ordered Eloise not to enter the 
house without ringing the bell. 

"Whose house?" demanded Eloise furiously. 

" Mine, of course," replied E. 

" Oh, hoi " cried Eloise. " Your house! " And she went 
off into a peal of laughter. 

" You act as if it were yours/* 

Again her friend gave way to uncontrollable mirth. E 
turned away, marched upstairs to her room, locked the door 
and wept. For the next ten da3rs, however, she saw nothing 
of Eloise. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ConcerniDg Leigh Coulter and the rivalry between £ and Eloise. 

The reason that Eloise avoided E's society for ten days was 
not that she had taken E's rebuke seriously to heart. On the 
contrary, she probably felt a secret satisfaction in having made 
her friend suffer. There were old scores to be paid. Had 
she not been otherwise engaged she would doubtless have re- 
turned to take possession of the cottage the next day. The true 
reason for her absence we shall soon see. 

E spent the larger part of the interval in bed with bronchitis. 
For several days following her recovery she remained within 
the hedge. One afternoon while she was reading on the piazza 
the maid came to announce a caller. E took the card, gave a 
little cry of surprise, let fall her book and darted into the house. 

** Leigh Coulter ! " she said, holding out her hand to him. 

He seemed to be trying to stand behind one of the Japanese 
samurai in the tiny halL 

" How do you do? " he said shyly. " Fve come to call." 

She laughed and led him out on to the piazza, where she 
stood looking at him. He was about two inches taller than 
she and was slightly built. His thick dark hair still inclined 
to bristle. He was noticeably good-looking. 

" I suppose it's you," she said. " It must be nearly ten 
years — I'd quite forgotten your face." 

" Oh, I didn't expect you to remember me," he said. " You 
doubtless remember the guinea-pigs, however." 

" I remember everything." She pointed him to a chair and 
seated herself in another. " I suppose Crossways is quite 
changed?" 

Her manner seemed to reassure him. He ceased clutching 
his hat and placed it in the chair she had designated. For a 
moment she feared he was going to sit on it, but he remained 
standing. 

" We left shortly after you did," he said. " I believe Cross- 
ways is very much built up. The last of my father's land was 
sold in city lots. We have been living on the Hudson. I am 
stopping here with Mrs. Houghton-Stowe." 

155 
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E coloured slightly at the mention of Longdon Wallace's 
sister. "I have never met Mrs. Houghton-Stowe," she said 
rather shortly. 

" She knew my sister in London. Do you remember Made- 
line? She married an Englishman two years ago. They are 
quite poor now, but when his uncle dies he will come into an 
earldom and some money." 

E remembered her very well. She was older, tall and 
freckled. She had always insisted on being Queen of the May 
at the school exercises. It did not seem unnatural that she 
should have married into the British peerage ; except, of course, 
that foreign noblemen do not as a rule marry the daughters of 
penurious American clergyman. But, perhaps. Dr. Coulter 
had shared in the prosperity of Crossways. " I hope your 
father sold his property as successfully as we did," she said. 
" Do please sit down, and put your hat on your head, if need 
be. I want to hear all about you." 

He sat down and held his hat in his lap. "To simplify 
matters, Miss Vincent," he began. 

" To simplify matters, you will please call me £/' she said. 

He gave her a glance of sheer terror that changed in an in- 
stant to a smile. 

" To simplify matters, E," he repeated, " I shall give you 
my biography in a dozen words. We left Crossways a year 
after you did. My father had succeeded in selling only a 
few acres. The Land Company had developed their property 
and captured all the buyers. My father felt the hostQe in- 
fluences of the Land Company so strongly that he gave up the 
parish and moved to our present home on the Hudson. He 
intended to take a new parish, but by the time a suitable parish 
had presented itself he was beginning to receive offers for his 
land. There were several years of lawsuits and quarrelling over 
village improvements and taxes, which so occupied his time, 
especially on Sundays, that he gave up the ministry. Then he 
began to sell a few acres at a time. We had a large place on 
the Hudson and lived very well. John went to Yale and is 
now in Wall Street. Matthew lost his right arm in a paper 
mill when he was eighteen and has been delicate ever since. 
I went to Harvard at seventeen and have now finished my first 
year in the Law School. Freddy, Peter and Manuel are still 
at boarding school. Since March my father has been suffering 
from nervous prostration. The panic has left us in about the 
same circumstances as you remember us at Crossways. I am 
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hoping to continue my law studies this autumn. That b my 
poor history. I have been here nearly two weeks." 

" Two weeks I " exclaimed E. 

" Mrs. Houghton-Stowe has very kindly insisted on my stay- 
ing until her brother returns. She has also let me help her with 
some of the impossible correspondence with which her lawyers 
have been deluging her since her return to this country." 

" But," said E, " you have been here two whole weeks 
without even letting me know. Why haven't you called be- 
fore?" 

'' I was afraid to," he said* 

She laughed. "Why?" 

" I was told that you were so very exclusive that I should 
probably be arrested if I attempted to call on you." 

"Oh I" said E, flushing slightly. " Eloise must have—" 
She bit her lip with vexation. So that was why Eloise had not 
been inside the hedge recently. Eloise was jealous of her 
suitors. E immediately recalled the episode of the youth with 
the low lemon-coloured button-shoes and found herself suddenly 
laughing. "Have you seen a great deal of Eloise?" 

" Yes," he said laconically. " May I smoke? " 

" Please do. It will remind me that you are grown up." 

" It is my only vice," he said, taking a cigarette from his gold 
case. " Those who don't smoke generally whistle." 

There was scMnething about him that was very pleasing, a 
combination of shyness and directness. " I suppose I am ex- 
clusive from Eloise's point of view," she said. "Would it 
reassure you if I were to write a poem to you? I should be 
glad to make the attempt." 

He smiled. " Do you, too, write poetry? " 

" Sometimes I read and sometimes I play the harp and some- 
times I play tennis and sometimes I ride and sometimes I do 
nothing at all. I believe I have no soul. Shall we go for a 
walk?" 

" Yes," He rose. " What kind of books do you read? " 

" Oh, very stupid books. I'll take you around Cliff Walk." 

She caught up her hat from the parlour table and they set 
forth inunediately. As they walked she named the books she 
had been reading. He had read them all. He had read every- 
thing that she had read and, of course, a great deal more. 
These were very pleasant terms of intimacy. As long as they 
omtinued to talk about books it was quite as if they had lived 
the same life. Having in their walk come to a convenient 
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spot, they seated themselves on the rocks with the sea ebbing 
and flowing at their feet and reminisced, as it were, on many 
a topic of learning. This was a rare pleasure for our heroine, 
who, in the absence of Mr. Wallace, had been experiencing the 
severe discomfort of keeping newly acquired knowledge to her- 
self. 

" How did you ever manage to read so much ? " asked E at 
last. " You are only three years older than I." 

" It's a lonely sort of place, where we've been living on the 
Hudson. There wasn't much else to do but read. I had 
my father's library," he said. 

" It couldn't have been more lonely than Newport," said E ; 
but at the thought of her father's library she began to laugh. 

He stared at her solemnly. "Why do you laugh?" 

" Oh," said E, " when I look back everything seems so funny. 
Shall I tell you what books comprised my father's library? I 
once imagined they held all the knowledge in the world. 
There was a book on etiquette, a manual of deportmemt for 
young ladies, a dictionary of quotations, a compendium of 
learning, — " She continued enumerating them on the points 
of her fingers. "There, I have stripped myself of mystery. 
As long as I live in Newport I doubt very much if I shall ever 
quite graduate from my father's library." 

He smiled and looked at her in silence for some moments. 
Then he said, " The desire for knowledge is more than knowl- 
edge itself." 

" Oh, I think that is so true! " she exclaimed, feeling that it 
applied very nicely to herself. 

" jpxcept," he added, " except in the study of the law. I 
have two more years. It is a dreary prospect At the age 
when we should be rescuing princesses from dragons we arc 
set to learn what might happen to A if he stole B's cow. Our 
civilisation is outworn. The law itself is the best witness of 
the fact. I wonder when I shall see you again." 

"You might, however, rescue A's daughter from B's cow. 
And I beg to inform you that you will see me again as often 
as you do me the honour of calling," said E. 

He thanked her with a glance. He had very nice dark eyes, 
penetrating but kindly. His smile seemed to say, " Of course 
that was not what I meant." He never spoke die words that 
his smile implied. 

It was very pleasant sitting there beside him on the rocks 
while a gorgeous sky of monstrous clouds darkened to an early 
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twilight There fell a silence hetween them and the sea spoke. 
Then he stretched his hands out to the sea and said: 

^Tlme shall estrange; 
Old pleasures, old scenes, old friends 

Ever depart. 
Oh lit me not change! 

Years like the sea 
Endlessly surge. All that ends 

Ends in Sit heart. 
As I am let me be! 

Ever advance, 
Ever the new growing old, 

While time is still. 
/ am weary of chance! " 

He Stopped suddenly. " What a bore I am to quote poetry I 
I am going to be fearfully late for dinner." 

" I never thought about the time," said E. " Shall we go? " 

" Look," said he, " how the tide has risen since we sat down 
here. It will rise and fall again how many times and we shall 
not be here." He bent forward and dipped his hand into a 
little pool of water. After a moment he sat back and, shading 
his eyes with his dripping hand, stared into the West. " I 
was about twelve then," he said, "and you — " He took a 
little tin-type from his pocket and handed it to her. 

She gazed at it in silence — the face of a little girl of nine, 
which bore a strong resemblance to herself. " Oh," she said, 
with a little laugh, " that is how you remembered me." 

" I thought of sending it in with my card." 

" It was unnecessary," she said and she held out her left 
hand, on the little finger of which she wore a ring which he 
had once made for her from a new ten-cent piece. 

He contemplated it in his odd way. " It was fearfully 
jagged on the inside," he said. 

When E mentioned to her father that evening that Leigh 
Coulter had called, Mr. Vincent said, " I recall Dr. Coulter 
very well. He made quite a fortune by holding on to his 
Crossways real estate. I used to see him occasionally down- 
town. He had given up the ministry. I believe he has re- 
cently lost his mind worrying over financial difficulties this 
spring. Having lost both mind and money I have no doubt 
but that he will now go back into the ministry." 
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Our heroine retired to bed early, but did not sleep. A 
mysterious unrest set her tossing from side to side. She felt 
for the first time that some essential of life had been missing 
in all her cloistered years at Newport; she knew not what. 
The past seemed quite empty. She had always contemplated 
the past with a pleasurable sadness. This ni^t she contem- 
plated it with bitterness. 

Insomnia was an entirely new experience. She thought that 
perhaps it was because her room was flooded with moonlight. 
She rose and went to the window with the intention of closing 
the shutters. But she did not close them. Instead she sat 
down in the moonlight and thought about Leigh Coulter. 

She remained sitting in the moonlight for nearly an hour 
before returning to bedL 

The next morning she set out much earlier than usual for the 
Casino. Her reason for setting out so early, she told herself, 
was that it was the first day of the national tennis tournament. 
She wore a wide summer hat of straw filled with poppies and 
her cheeks had the veriest bloom of the peach. 

Just outside the Casino she discovered Eloise and Evelyn 
standing near each other in silence. E bade them good-mom- 
ing. 

" It's an awfully hot day," said E. 

" Of course," said Evelyn with a gasp. " Any one can sec 
that it's hot" 

" Come on in." 

" It's too early to go in," said Eloise. 

E peered through the doorway. " But it seems to be quite 
crowded." 

" I don't know a soul in there," declared Evel5m. 

"Perhaps they've started playing already." 

" Everybody defaults the first day," said Eloise. 

" Then I don't see why you stand here." 

" I'm waiting for my carriage, of course," replied Evelyn. 

" There it is across die street," said E, pointing. 

Evelyn drew her breath with a pant of annoyance. 

A carriage drew up at that moment and from it stepped 
a middle-aged young man who approached the three girls, 
bowed to Evel3m and said in an English accent, "Well you 
got here farst, did you not? " 

" Yes," said Evelyn and she walked off with him. 

£ stared after them for half a minute. 
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" What a pig of a snob Evelyn was not to have introduced 
him," declared Eloise, powdering her nose from a tiny vanity- 
box. 

" That was Lord Branwich," said E. " Tm glad he did 
not recognize me." 

" Her family will never let her marry him," continued 
Eloise. " So it wouldn't have hurt her to have introduced 
him." 

" I thought," said E, " that she was waiting for her car- 
riagc. 

" You can always say you're waiting for your carriage," 
replied Eloise. " Fm waiting for mine." 

" Oh," said E. " You mean you are waiting for some one? " 

" It would be much too conspicuous to go in alone," declared 
Eloise. 

E mig^t have smiled had not the remark evoked her pity 
instead. To be sure, Eloise, who had so little to sustain her 
pride beyond the admiration she received from the boys, mig^t 
reasonably feel a certain timidity in appearing imescorted among 
her own less charitable sex. " Well," said E, " come in with 
me and we'll stick close together." • 

" Thanks," returned Eloise shortly. " Fm waiting for my 
carriage." 

E could not but feel hurt at receiving so rude a repulse to 
her friendliness. She recalled at once her latest grievance 
against Eloise. "Are you waiting for Leigh Coulter?" she 
adced boldly. 

Eloise reddened suddenly. "Are you?" 

"Yes," said E, and she laughed, and spinning gracefully 
about on her heel, walked into the Casino grounds. 

Her " yes " had sprung irresistibly from her lips. She knew 
that she had woimded Eloise in treating her so lightly as a 
rival. But she had, also, unwittingly wounded herself. She 
had admitted a personal interest in Leigh. The shock of it 
brou^t the heart's blood into her soft cheeks. 

She had taken but a few steps across the lawn when Eloise 
came hurrying after her. Eloise said nothing. She remained 
close to E and when E sat down she took a chair beside her. 

" I suppose Leigh called on you yesterday," began Eloise. 

" I hope he had your permission," replied E, who was still 
feeling a trifle hurt. 

" It's a poor rule that doesn't work both wasrs." 
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" What do you mean? " 

"YouVe always had your say about my boy friends. I 
hope you approve of Leigji." 

E was silent The justice of Eloise's remark was, alas, only 
too apparent. There was no denying that she had never ap- 
proved of the other suitors. How unfortunate that Leigh 
should have been the first of whom she had approved. It was 
almost a tragedy to have to surrender him to Eloise. But 
she felt the subdeness of Eloise's claim. 

Eloise followed up her advantage. "Do you?" she de- 
manded. 

"Yes," repUed E weakly. 

" Oh, E ! " exclaimed Eloise, becoming demonstratively 
affectionate — this being the only form of affection she ever 
displayed — " Oh, E, Fm just crazy about him. I never saw 
any one so good-looking and he's so different from the other 
boys I've known. Oh, E, I realise now how horrid the others 
have been. And Fm never going to flirt again! " 

"Where did you meet Leigh?" inquired E, accepting with 
resignation the part of confidante. 

"Gus Estabrook brought him to dinner last winter. Oh, 
E, you're looking so pretty this morning I How am I look- 
ing?" But without waiting for a reply she continued ex- 
citedly, " Did he say he thought I was good-looking? I've 
been trsring so hard to find out. I made him come into Ma- 
dame Flinn's while I tried on every hat in the place." 

"And what then?" inquired E, who was always amused 
at her friend's vanity. 

" He was quite horrid," pouted Eloise. " He said he was 
no judge of a woman's hat unless it was directly in front of 
him at the theatre. Oh, E, if he does call on you again do 
please ask him if he thinks I'm good-looking." 

" He must think so, because you aref said E. " What else 
besides tr3ang on hats have you done to entertain him?" 

" I read him all my poems and, oh, E, he said he didn't 
know which they sounded more like, Swinburne or Walt 
Whitman." 

" Good gracious! " said E. 

" And oh, E, he knows all the best people and his sister will 
be a countess some day. Just think of visiting her in England 
and perhaps being presented at court ! " 

"That's looking rather far ahead, isn't it?" 

" Not at all," declared Eloise. " I could announce my cn- 
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gagement in Lent when all the big balls were over and be 
married in June." 

"Oh! murmured E, "But you know his father lost all 
his money this winter and Leigh is only a law-student." 

" Of course he hasn't any money. That's just the point," 
said Eloise. '' I have/' 

The heart's blood suddenly faded from E's cheet "Yes, 
of course," she said. Then she stared away over the sunny 
lawn that was now rapidly filling with people. Newport was 
once more donning its gay ribbons. The yearly pilgrims to 
the shrine of fashion were gathered again to worship each 
other and themselves about the courts of the Casino. The 
orchestra struck up a lively air. It was a gay spectacle. Look- 
ing upon it our heroine's thoughts ran upon wealth and world- 
liness and the means which came to material ends. " Yes, of 
course," she repeated. "Is that not he coming this way?" 

"Where? Yes. (%, E, you're such a darling! If you 
get a chance to leave us alone together you will, won't you ? " 

Before E could think what to reply to such a request Leigh 
Coulter was bidding them good-morning. 

" Good-morning," said E. " I'm just going down to the 
library. Are you pla3ring?" 

"At eleven o'clock." 

"Then I'll come back and watch." She gave him a smile 
and turned away. 

She walked slowly toward the entrance. In fact, the library 
was the last place in the world she wished to be on such a 
bri^t morning. She paused at the lawn by the entrance to 
watch the people arriving, ladies in silks and laces, gentlemen 
in white flannels; a sufficiently gallant spectacle, to be sure, 
for these dull days of democracy and business. But having 
said that she was walking down to the library, she must at least 
make a pretence of doing so. She was too imselfish to feel 
vexed at Eloise, but it cost her a certain amount of moral 
effort to make her little journey. She had proceeded as far 
as the side-walk when a voice sounded over her shoulder. 

" Do you mind if I accompany you? " 

She turned about suddenly. " Leigh I " 

He repeated his request. 

" But aren't you playing tournament? " 

" My opponent has defaulted." 

"But Eloise— " 

He looked at her uncomprehendingly. 
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" Of course Fm awfully glad to have you come with me," 
she said, the heart's blood rushing suddenly back again to her 
cheeks. Perhaps the sombre little library was not, after all, 
such a bad place to spend a bright summer morning. " You 
can tell me what I ought to read. It will be great fim rum- 
maging about" 

" Beginning in the dustiest comer." 

" Yes." She started forward again with her light skipping 
step. "And there are such dusty comers I But Fm afraid 
we'll have to hurry back." 

"Must we?" 

" I said I would come back, Eloise will be expecting me." 
He was silent " She is very pretty, don't you think so? " 

"Yes." 

" And clever, too. She has the most wonderful ideas." 

"A woman ought to have ideals rather than ideas," he 
said. " When a woman grows older her ideas foreshorten to 
notions." 

" You might at least allow us opinions," she said, laughing. 

He smiled his rare smile. " I imagine that the opinions of 
your friend, Miss Cass, are founded entirely upon the e£Eect 
she is trying to produce." 

" Perhaps — but you do not deny the c£Fect." 

"Ars celare artem. No, that particular art never conceals 
itself. You cannot pretend to a freedom from pretence. I 
do not deny that Miss Cass is effective in her own way." 

" And what may that be? " inquired E. 

" You are forcing me to become critical," he said. 

His reply pleased her. It recalled some lost ideal of chiv- 
alry. They walked on a little in silence. 

" There are three large balls next week," she said. " They 
are the first dances I've been allowed to go to in Newport 
Are you going?" 

" If Mrs. Houghton-Stowe insists. She will probably not 
go as she is keeping very much to herself this summer. I 
hear the Van Burens are giving solid gold favours. It's quite 
like hiring one's guests." 

" What an odd notion," she said. " But where there is so 
much rivalry to out-do you must expect things to be somewhat 
overdone. Newport has a character of its own to live up 
to." 

" Half the palaces seem closed," he said. " It must be 
very wearisome living up to a character. I have heard it 
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said that Newport was a place to visit and not to live.' Will 
you be here again this winter? " 

" Most of the winter we shall be in New Yort It's my 
coming-out. I hope you are going to be there." 

" God knows," he said. 

"Oh, Leigh," she exclaimed suddenly, laying her hand on 
his arm, " I am so sorry that your father has lost money. I 
didn't reaUse when you told me yesterday. Oh, I know just 
how awful it must be because we had such a dreadful scare 
ourselves this spring. I won't make it worse by offering to 
s]niipathise with you, but I do want you to know that at least 
I'm sorry." 

"Thank you, E." Then after a moment's silence he said, 
"I shall tell you the worst. There is fear that my father's 
mind is permanently affected." 

She turned two eyes like delft saucers upon him. 

" If it were not for that, we might manage well enough. 
But you see we cannot afford a private sanitarium and it would 
kill my mother to have to have him in a state asylum. When 
Freddy and Peter and the baby go back to school there will be 
only Matthew to take care of him. John is working down- 
town. Matthew is too delicate to imdertake such a responsi- 
bility. It seems probable that I shall have to postpone my 
law studies." 

Her hand closed with a sympathetic pressure upon his arm. 

" Of course," he continued, ** we hope it is only temporary. 
It began with worry, then insomnia, dien nervous prostration 
and brain-fever. He is slightly better now than he was. As 
for money, we still have our country place, which if sold 
for even a small part of what it is worth would enable us to 
live for a good while yet. Madeline has been receiving an 
allowance since her marriage and I'm afraid she will suffer 
as much as any of us. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was very kind 
to her in London. It is only because of Madeline that she 
interests herself in me." 

" I don't know Mrs. Houg^ton-Stowe," stammered E. 
"Thank you for telling me about your father. Oh, Leigh, 
it is quite dreadful I " 

They walked on faster as if in an effort to escape un- 
pleasant thoughts. " Is this the library? " he asked. 

"Yes. But we apologise for it by calling it a reading- 
room," she said* " And you have never seen such a wreckage 
of books." 
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" I love old battered books," he said, as if welonnmg the 
change of topic " Books that inspire pencilled notes on the 
margins and have pressed flowers between the leaves; books 
that have become humanised through service and wear the 
scars of friendship. I think that next to being a man I should 
like to be an old battered book." 

"There are a great many people in Newport whose soula 
must be bound in full Morocco," said E. 

And with that they came to the door of the Reading-Room 
and went in. 

Eloise, meanwhile, at the Casino was experiencing various 
degrees of envy and malice. She had placed her own inter- 
pretation upon E's little trip to the library. No sooner had 
she informed Leigh that the default of his opponent had been 
postponed than he had thanked her and bolted. This was 
the more exasperating because she had planned to carry him 
off for an all-day spree in her father's automobile, which was 
even at that moment waiting before the Casino. She had 
watched him catch up with E and the two disappear through 
the entrance together. Her pride did not, however, prevent 
her from sitting down to await their return. It was only a 
minute's walk to the library. She waited an hour which 
seemed two. Then she went out to her automobile and ordered 
the chauffeur to take her to Miss Vincent's. 

She entered the cottage without ringing and permitted the* 
screen door to slam behind her. She sauntered boldly into the 
parlour and peering into the den discovered Mr. Vincent 
seated at the desk making certain financial computations on 
the margin of the newspaper open at the stock exchange quota- 
tions. 

** Well," said Eloise sullenly, " good-morning." 

At the sound of her voice the dapper Montague gave a 
violent start. Recovering his serenity, he rose stiffly and, glar- 
ing at her through his monocle, returned her salutation. " You 
are looking for E. She is at the Casino/' he said, the severity 
of his politeness tempered by a je-ne-sais-quoi of distress. 
" Will you sit down ? I hope you arc welL" 

" Damn," said Eloise. 

At this Mr. Vincent's eyebrows went up and down. He 
laid his finger on his lips as a warning for her to be discreet 
"Is there anything I can do for you? You are anxious to 
know how we are progressing? " 
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"No, Vm not," she replied, dropping languidly upon the 
divan. " I want to meet Lord Branwidh." 

" Hum," said he. " I do not think your father would care 
to have you meet Lord Branwich. I have looked up Lord 
Branwich's record and do not consider — " 

"Pooh!" exclaimed Eloise. "E knows him. He's a lord 
anyway. Of course he's immoral. Who isn't for that matter? 
I want to meet him." 

" I'm afraid I cannot help )rou," replied Mr. Vincent with 
parental sternness. " I have not, myself, the honour of Lord 
Branwich's acquaintance." 

" Well, you'd better get busy. I'd like to know what you've 
done for me yet. Pa's making an ass of himself and Ma's 
fearfully in the way. I suppose you think you've made it 
easier for me with Ma and Pa tagging on." 

" The first thing you should learn is to speak respectfully of 
your parents," said Monty severely. " Honour thy father and 
thy mother diat thy days — " 

"That's all foolishness," said Eloise. "Half the children 
here in Newport have two sets of parents. Why isn't there a 
commandment for parents not to disgrace their children? I 
know that the devil's the best preacher, but I'm in no need of 
a chaplain, thank you." 

" I shall see what I can do about Lord Branwich," said the 
sodal mentor pacificatingly. " But I hardly see why you 
should wish—" 

"Just to show that little snob Evelyn Van Buren that she 
hasn't got all the money in the world," replied Eloise, without 
waiting for him to finish his sentence. *" I'll marry him if 
I feel like it. That's none of your business." 

" Hush 1 " whispered Monty, as a light footstep sounded on 
the porch. 

The light footstep was E's, and from the way she came 
skipping up the front steps and into the house one could see 
that her heart was as light as her footstep. 

"Hello, Eloise I" she exclaimed. "Come into the pantry 
and we'll make some lemonade. I'm fearfully thirsty." 

" I suppose you've been all this time at the library," said 
Eloise, following her through the dining-room. 

E laughed. "Guess where we've been. Down at the 
harbour to look at the yachts. We took a row-boat and rowed 
all in and out among them. I never saw so many. The 
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whole New York Yacht Qub must be here. Am I awfully 
sunburned ? " 

Eloise was silent while her friend climbed a chair to reach 
the lemonade pitcher on the top shelf of the china-doset 
"You never had any idea of going to the library," she said 
with a. sudden outburst. " It was just a trick to shake me. 
You were laughing at everything I said in the Casino. You 
needn't say you weren't. If you had been half-way decent 
you'd have said you had a date with him." 

" But I didn't." 

" Yes, you did. You said so at the entrance." 

" You're not very consistent," said E, trsring not to get mad 
and vigorously rinsing out the pitcher. "You know, Eloise, 
that Leigh is a very old friend of mine — - a much older friend 
of mine than he is of yours." 

"There's something else I know, too," returned Eloise, a 
dull crimson suddenly flooding her cheeks. "You wouldn't 
put on such airs if I were to tell you." 

After this there was a prolonged silence broken at last by 
Eloise. " Is he lunching here? If he is, I'll stay." 

" No," said E. " He informed me on our parting that he 
was about to crown his temples with mint, drown himself in a 
cool and brimming tub and, like the drowning man in the 
proverb, grasp at a straw. So, if you wish to call him up — " 

" I don't, because he's dining with me to-night," replied 
Eloise. " I'm going. Good-bye." And without further words 
she betook herself home. 

It behooves us at this moment to present a new character to 
the reader. In the two weeks that Leigh Coulter had been 
a guest of Mrs. Houghton-Stowe a friendship had been estab- 
lished between the boy of twenty-one and the divorced woman 
of thirty. This friendship gives us a new motif. 

Little Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was a person of trailing laces 
and gauzy veils. There was a peculiar witchery about her 
that found a distinctive expression in laughter-squinted eyes 
and small restless hands. She had a light little rippling laugji, 
a trifle hoarse always as if from too constant use. So far we 
have no difiiculty in presenting her to the reader. And from 
these outward marks of her personality we would have the 
reader believe that laces and witchery and laughter and rest- 
less hands were all natural to her. But as for her s^, that 
most important consideration in woman, who shall say how 
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old she might be at thirty, with the heart and figure of a girl 
and the recollections of ten years of marriage that had ended 
in divorce. We shall leave it to the reader to solve as he will 
the inconsistencies of her character as our story progresses. 

That afternoon at five o'clock Leigh found himself with 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe on the Van Demsters* yacht. The 
yacht was safely anchored in the harbour and an elaborate 
collation termed tea was served to four ladies, as many Pom- 
eranians and one nondescript gentleman, who sat pleasantly 
dazed and had the appearance of repeating to himself incredu- 
lously, "Well, here I am in Newport I " 

'* Mon pauvre gar^on/* said Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, as the 
launch brought them back to the Yacht Club landing; "how 
bored you must have been." 

" I would not have missed accompanying you," replied Leigh. 
" I was far from being bored: I smuggled nearly half a plate 
of sandwiches to those little dogs." 

""/ was bored," she said. "That is quite as it should be. 
When one is not bored in society either one's intellect or one's 
morality is open to suspicion." 

She dimg to his arm as they came up the wharf and still 
clinging to his arm she turned and looked back upon the har- 
bour with its many yachts. '* Ah, petit freref* she said, wind- 
ing and imwinding her back lace shawl about her arm, " where 
shall I live now that I have come home? " 

" Is Newport so changed? " 

" Na It is I who have changed. I can come home, but 
I can never be Elsie Wallace again. My place hereafter is 
at such ceremonies as we have just attended. I shall become 
dull in self-defence." 

"But your old friends?" he asked. 

She flourished her small hand. 

" And will you not make new ones? " 

" Ah, petit frere, what friends shall I make here where peo- 
ple are measured by what they spend and whom they do not 
invite — except possibly somebody else's husband? But per- 
haps it is more charitable to be wicked than to be dull." She 
lauded and again wound and unwound the scarf upon her 
arm. Then, with an upward glance of her grey eyes, she 
asked, "Will you call me Elsie? Will you, when we're alone 
— for the pleasant memories it will give me?" 

The request seemed to frighten him, but after a moment he 
said, "Am I to be only an echo?" 
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He received no reply, but it seemed to him that her aim 
drew a little closer through his. 

It is at the precise moment that Leigji asked, ''Am I to 
be only an echo? " that Mrs. Houghton-Stowe in person enters 
our story. And so with this brief dialogue ending in the im- 
answered question, we take pleasure in presenting her to the 
reader. 

Leigh dined that evening with Eloise. It was a strictly 
tete-a-tete party, as Mr. and Mrs. Cass were dining elsewhere. 
Eloise was a follower of the beautiful in life and without a 
single picture of her in full pursuit our story would be in- 
complete. But it is surely impossible in such a scene as that 
with which we close this chapter to do her charms justice. 

The evening began with much ceremony. Eloise sat at one 
end of the large table and he at the other. The table its^ 
glittered with an extraordinary amount of silver, massive com- 
ports and massive candelabra and massive ornamental spoons: 
even the salt-cellars and pepper-pots were massive. A flunky 
in gorgeous livery offered olives on a massive tray. Leigh 
unfolded a napkin the size of a table-cloth. Then the three 
flunkies set before them a feast about as conducive to diges- 
tion as that pictured in the poem by Keats: 

"These delicates he headed with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver: sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night, — '* 

Meanwhile Eloise conversed in the following manner: "I 
hear the Bloomsbury- Joneses have given up their trip abroad 
this autumn. I do not remember when the Bloomsbury- Joneses 
have spent an entire summer in Newport before. Have 3rou 
heard anything about it? " — (He had not) — ** I've quite for- 
gotten who are giving dinners to-night I do hope that in 
asking you to dine with me in this simple way I've not kept 
you from some elaborate function." — (She had not.) — " I un- 
derstand Lang Wallace is playing polo with the Dedham team 
this summer. Newport seems hardly Newport without him. 
And oh, you know the Van Burens have sold their yacht 
I've suspected they would ever since Mr. Van Buren got drunk 
and fell overboard. But it was such a beautiful boat that 
it does seem a pity." 

This type of conversation went very well with the massive 
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sflver and tbe two taken together were calculated to produce 
a certain e£Fect. 

When the finger-bowls had been placed before them and 
cofEee, cordials and cigarettes — : these last bearing the Cass 
coat-of-anns — had been passed, Eloise raised her head with a 
aUg^t gesture and the three flunkies disappeared. 

" It's so nice dining this way, we two together," said Eloise, 
suddenly changing her tone. '' I can just imagine that we are 
a staid old married couple, Darby and Joan. Would you be 
dreadfully shocked if I smoked? " 

" Not a bit," said he. 

With a little tinkling of bracelets she extended a long bare 
arm across the table toward him. "Toss me one." — (He did 
so). — "There," she laughed, "you are an accessory to the 
crime. 

"There is no crime." 

She toyed with the cigarette. " But I wouldn't let any one 
else in the world see me smoke. Which end do you put in 
your mouth?" 

" The one that is not lighted." 

She smiled. "What a mean person you are! Fm afraid 
you must know too much about girls. I wonder — how many 
times have you been engaged? Tell me." 

"I?" 

"Yes, you." 

He wrinkled his brow. " Counting twins as one? " 

She blew a pufiF of smoke indignantly at him. "Why do 
you object to telling me? I shouldn't mind in the least telling 
you how many times I'd been engaged." She leaned forward 
with her elbows on the table and puifed and puffed at her 
cigarette. 

She remained with her elbows thus on the table for a while 
without speaking, conscious that he was looking at her intently. 
Indeed, he was admitting to himself that she was very beautiful 
at that moment with die soft candle light on her face and 
shoulders. Saith the poet, " Beauty is truth, truth beauty." 
But oh, not sol Humour alone is truth, and beauty the arch- 
decetver. And thus though the humour of all she said and 
did was perfectly clear to our hero, yet he foimd it no part 
of htt male erotic instinct to disregard the mask being fair 
and pry too closely into the questionable, unseen virtues of the 
soul. 

She dropped her cigarette into her coffee-cup and prepared 
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to rise. He sprang to her assistance, passing about the table 
and drawing back her great carved w^nut diair as she stood 
up. 

" My slippers," she said, pointing under the table. 

He knelt, searched and brought them to light. She stepped 
back a little and presented first one foot and then the other. 
She was very vain of her feet. 

" Thank you," she said, as he finished his task and rose. 
"Havel shocked you?" 

" No," said he. 

She laughed. " But Fm sure of it. Shall I tell you why? " 

"Why?" 

" You're the first man who ever put on my slippers for me 
who did not say that I had beautiful feet." 

" Perhaps it might be considered unwise to compliment a 
lady upon her feet only," he said. 

She gave a little cooing laugh. Then draping a gossamer 
scarf about her shoulders she led the way from the dining- 
room. 

He followed her through several dimly lighted rooms; 
through the salon with the light from a single crystal girandole 
reflected from yellow satin walls and hangings of gpld-braided 
satin, from spindle-legged gilt furniture, from an amber ex- 
panse of waxed parquet seemingly translucent; through the 
high, dark hall with its broad stairs and msrsterious galleries; 
through the library panelled in Morocco with monstrous carved 
teak furniture and bronze statuettes; through a characterless 
fern-room that must have owed its existence to some architec- 
tural error; out at last upon a far angle of a stone terrace 
whereon the silver moonlight cast sepia silhouettes of tall 
palms, roimded orange trees and a vine-covered pergola. Here 
at the base of a great stone pillar supporting the roof she seated 
herself on a narrow marble seat and made room for him be* 
side her. 

" I hope you don't mind my leaning against you a little, 
otherwise I might fall ofiE," she said, as they sat down together 
in the moonlight. 

He noticed that she wore a faint and exquisite perfume. 
Her dress of the palest lavender satin glowed in the moon- 
light with a soft purple refulgence. The silken scarf about 
her neck seemed woven of strands of moonlight. She herself 
was something symbolical, eternal. 

Of all that life has given us what is so beautiful as youth — 
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youth with its burning desires? The moonli^t had begun to 
subdue his sense of propriety. But being of shy disposition 
and limited experience, his inclinations frightened him, and 
this terror had an opposite effect upon him, inspiring him to 
boldness. The moonlight had, also, so strengthened Eloise's 
predisposition to marry him that it now seemed the sine qua 
non of her existence. She reasoned that she must give him an 
inch before he would take an ell and whatever boldness she 
mig^t show in her advances would be forgotten soon enough 
once he, in the way of his sex, took the advances upon himself. 
Her belief was that any man would go as far with a good- 
looking girl as she would let him. She trembled to think that 
only a word perhaps separated her from happiness. They 
would not be engaged at once, but they would be on a footing 
to discuss it And yet there was something about him that 
warned her not to overstep the limits of maidenly reserve. 

" Oh, Leigh I " she gasped suddenly, clasping her hands, " I 
have written a new poem. " It's the finest thing I've written." 

He was graciously interested and begged her to recite it. 

" It's called Soul Change/* She fixed him with her eyes and 
recited; 

"Hovf lambent eyed he seems/ The tinted even, 
Luminous opalescence iridescent, 
Lies at his heart. His sinful soul is shriven 
Of vague regret. He views the stars, the crescent. 
The blue dark sky-depth. A^sudden and distraught 
He turns, his lips seek mine, till now unsought. 
The priest no more, he yields at last unbidden. 
Aweary of ganing ever far on heavenfs court. 

" I wrote it to you! " she added, half-jestingly. 

"To met** 

"Do you mind?" 

" I am very much complimented." 

Suddenly an inspiration came to her. She leaned toward 
him, " Somehow — somehow you — you suggest a priest." 
She lauded mischievously. " I've a good mind to make you 
my confessor and shock you to death." 

" But why do I suggest a priest? " 

"You imagine, I suppose, that you suggest a Don Juan." 

He mused for a moment and then he said exasperatingly, 
" You may begin your confession." 

" Ah, my b^utiful, shy priest," she said, pretending to find 
in hk embarrassment the provocation of her boldness, "little 
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you know how wicked I can be! I shall confess the very 
worse things that ever I did." Again she laughed cooingly 
and raised her face daringly close to his while a little 
" Mmmmm " trailed off into silence. 

But he said merely, " You may begin." 

She drew bacL '' I cannot be so cruel. You are my guest ; 
I shall not make you miserable. Instead you may pay me 
compliments." 

" You are very clever," said he. 

" That's a bad beginning, but go on." 

" Why is it a bad beginning? " 

" One does not usually compliment a girl on her brains." 

" You insist that I compliment you on your feet? " 

" Not at all. You can tell me that I am good-looking." 

He considered the matter. '' You make of me a mere look- 
ing glass." 

She paused. His remark was nicely ambiguous. Did he 
mean that her beauty was obvious, or that she was vain? He 
was as resourceful as he was shy. 

She looked up under her eyelashes at him, noting how per- 
fectly his dinner-coat fitted him, noting his fine, delicate prcdSle, 
noting the dark hair bristling slightly above the straight fore- 
head. He was different from every other man in the world. 
A little flattery, a little sympathy, a certain propinquity — 
these weapons of the chase had never failed her before. She 
began to think that if she could make him love her it would 
be with a different passion from that fickle thing which other 
men so easily bestowed. Desire rendered her yet bolder. She 
said, still making sport of his shyness, '* It is only proper in 
such moonlight as this that you should insist upon holding 
my hand." 

"Yes," he said, and even before she could make a fitting 
pretence of withdrawing it he had caught her hand in his. 
For an instant her pulses drummed in her ears and she ex- 
perienced a pleasurable weakness in the expectation that he was 
about to clasp her in his arms. But this he did not; he con- 
tinued to hold her hand with an indifiEerent pressure. At 
last she said laughing, " You think this is dreadfully wicked, 
don't you?" 

" And what would you consider wicked? " he asked. 

It was now or never. She had reached a limit in making 
sport of him. He held her hand. She leaned toward him. 
" Kiss me," she said. 
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How could he refuse? And once he had kissed her what 
did it matter how bold she had been in asking him? Once 
more her pulses drummed and she trembled as she raised her 
lips toward his. 

He hesitated. Kisses were sacred — as sacred as anything 
in life, provided only that one reverenced them sufficiently. 
" Eloise/* he said, " it would not be fair to you for me to kiss 
you." 

Even in the moonlight he could see her face turn crimson. 
Then she drew back from him suddenly, snatching her hand 
from his. " It is what I wanted to find out," she cried, 
breathing in gasps. "You're in love — in love with E Vin- 
cent." 

He felt something of relief. But he was a moment or two 
adjusting himself to the new footing. "You have strange 
methods," he remarked. "And you arrive at equally strange 
conclusions." 

She was all aflame now with jealous anger. She stood up 
with her back to him. He made no move. He was intensely 
interested, no little amused. He waited for her to break the 
silence. For a minute she stood breathing excitedly. He 
could see her round bosom rise and fall. Suddenly her breath- 
ing ceased. With a quick motion she drew from a m)rsterious 
somewhere about her a much folded bit of paper and held 
it out behind her. He took it with some curiosity, and, play- 
ing with her impatience, imfolded it slowly. It was a clipping. 
In the moonlight he could just read it. It began: "Listen 
my children and you shall hear my sweet story." — But we 
shall refer the reader back to chapter five. 

He was a long time reading and rereading the article. Then 
he folded it reflectively and returned it to her. " What is the 
truth?" he asked. 

She turned with a scornful laugh. " You are stopping with 
his sister. Have you really heard nothing? " 

" Nothing," he said. " Mr. Wallace has not been in New- 
port since his sister returned from England. She does not 
know the Vincents. When I mentioned them she- asked me 
who they were. Till yesterday I had not seen E since we were 
children." He rose and stood close to her. "Tell me!" 

She took a step back from him with a nervous laugh. But 
there was a force behind his demand. She smiled a lofty 
condescension and marched before him through the fern-room 
into the library, where from a desk drawer she brought forth 
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a bulky, misshapen scrap book. It was what is known as a 
"memory-book." He noticed that it contained much curious 
jimk, relics of her former lovers, but he displayed no interest, 
whidi piqued her. 

" Here," she said curtly, as a collection of loose clippings 
fell from between the pages* She retreated, leaving him to 
examine them for himself. 

They were all clii^ings about E and all bore much the 
same information under much the same date. The rumour 
of Langdon Wallace's engagement had for a few days gone the 
roimds of the press and been quickly forgotten. But the 
number of clippings and the repetition without variance of the 
information could not but have impressed him. There were 
photographs, besides, of Miss Vincent and Mr. Wallace riding, 
walking, automobiling together, and in particular a snap-shot 
of "Miss Edith Vincent, whose engagement to Newport's 
richest bachelor, Mr. Langdon Wallace, is of recent report." 

He turned the clippings over quickly. Of course he was not 
in love with her. He glanced down at the last mentioned 
picture. It represented E at the door of the Casino laugjiing 
and beckoning to someone. G)uld it be that she was beckoning 
to Newport's richest bachelor? Something within himself re- 
sponded to that pictured gesture. But how could he be in 
love with her? He thought of the little tin-t5rpe he had pre- 
served all these years and figuratively he laid it beside the 
printed picture. He asked himself what had this E to do with 
that. 

Eloise meanwhile was fidgeting at the other side of the room. 
" Well," she said at last, unable to control her impatience, " are 
you satisfied ? " 

"No," he replied with a contentiousness that betrayed his 
interest. "Why then isn't Langdon Wallace in Newport? 
Do you mean that all that is true about her father losing his 
money and bargaining oS his daughter? " 

" Oh, Mr. Wallace had been waiting a long time for her 
to grow up," replied Eloise calmly. "There's always been a 
sort of understanding. She's never been allowed to meet 
any other men or go an3rwhere. You know how Mr. Wallace 
got them into his society and helped Mr. Vincent in his in- 
vestments. I guess he's been paying instalments on her a long 
time. It doesn't make much difference whether Mr. Vincent 
actually lost everything or not. It couldn't have been mudi 
anyway. I might as well tell you in confidence that he did, 
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and golly what a time they did have, being sued for old bills and 
selling their horses. Of course the trouble was that it h^pened 
just a little bit too soon. But I guess Wallace is a pretty nice 
man and he'll give her a chance to * come out ' before it's an- 
nounced. He can live without her for a couple of months yet." 
She sighed. " Now you know all about it. Please don't let's 
talk about it any more." 

He left the table and crossed the room to her. " You are 
her best friend," he said. " Is this what you believe? " 

She shrank imder his gaze. Did he mean to accuse her in 
his calling her her best friend? But her conscience told her 
she had nothing to be ashamed of. She had lied, but she had 
presented the essentials of the truth, that E did not have a cent, 
that Vincent (as she, Eloise, saw it) was being supported by 
someone else, and that Langdon Wallace would doubtless end 
by manying E. His question still remained to be answered. 
She smiled with afiFected pity upon him. " I can trust you ? 
Ill tell you one thing more. Mr. Vincent contributes nodiing 
but his fine manners to the support of his family." She took a 
step and reaching up her hand laid it against the back of a 
certain volume in the book-case. " I swear it upon the Bible." 

" Thanb," he said dryly. 

This was the truth. Could such things be? It was mediae- 
val. It was Turkish. At best it was French. And what had 
been E's part in the transaction? Had she been a willing sac- 
rifice, or was it possible that she loved this " Newport's richest 
bachelor? " He could only wonder vaguely, for he had never 
met Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's brother. 

" Well," said Eloise, " shall we go out again? " 

The thought of the narrow marble seat in the moonlight 
repelled him. He pulled out his watch. " I must be going," 
he said. '* I appreciate very much the trouble you have taken 
in warning me." He held out his hand. 

" You're not angry with me? " 

He smiled. '' I think you slightly overestimated the danger. 
Or—" 

"Or what?" 

" Or did you think that in the capacity of ancient friend I 
mig^t have some influence in preventing her from — " 

She interrupted him with a laugh. " I'm sure I don't sec 
why one shouldn't marry for money. I shouldn't object to 
being married for my money so long as I got the man I wanted. 
It's all nonsense about it's being wrong." 
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" If you see it that way/' he said, again holding out his hand. 
" Good-night." 

" It's not quite ten o'clock." 

" I promised Mrs. Houghton-Stowe to be home at ten." 

" I don't believe it. Why do you run away from me? Why 
don't you like me?" 

She had spoken recklessly inspired by a quick temper. But 
no sooner were the words out of her mouth than she realised 
that she had far overstepped the mark. He stared, but said 
nothing. With helpless fury she felt the blood mounting to 
her cheeks. " You haven't said a nice thing to me this whole 
evening. And this morning at the Casino you left me to take 
her rowing. I don't see why you like her so much more than 
you do me. She hasn't — hasn't two cents to her name." But 
here her shame got the better of her wrath and, blushing vio- 
lently, she burst into tears. 

She had always cried when she had felt like it ; she had never 
learned to control her emotions. Now she could only stand and 
mop her eyes with a tiny wisp of lace, her handkerchief, while 
he, brute that he was, merely stared at her. 

At last he said, " I'm sorry about this morning. I didn't 
mean to be rude in leaving you." 

It was her turn to be silent. She turned her back. 

** And if I seem to be hurrying off this evening, it is only 
for the reason I told you. If you wish I shall say good-night 
now." 

" Good-night," she said, with her back to him. 

He paused, then he started to leave the room. He had 
reached the door. 

"Leigh I" 

She had spun about and, with a smile, was holding out her 
hand to him. He returned. 

"Good-night. I — I always Cry when I get cross." She 
laughed, the tears still on her cheek. 

He, too, laughed. 
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CHAPTER X 

A short chapter calculated to tax the comprehension of the average 
mind; dealing with the further psychological adventures of Lei^ 
Coulter in astral conjunction with a haunting presence. 

As Leigh walked slowly homeward he was assailed by his 
conscience. It was not the conscience which is generally re- 
ferred to, but that other opposite conscience the existence of 
which will doubtless surprise the reader. Whose other-con- 
science has not pricked him at one time or another for the sins 
which he had not committed? Who has not questioned that 
virtue is its own reward, while lamenting a lost opportunity? 
Who has not thought how fearful it would be to look back in 
his old age and remember how, when the feast was spread before 
him in his youth, he had turned away with a vague fear of indi- 
gestion? For 3^uth is so short a space it seems the greatest of 
all sins to have wasted it. Like the talent that was buried in 
a napkin, it is taken away from him who has guarded it too well 
and given in the form of pleasant recollections to him who 
speculated wisely. 

Walking home in the moonli^t Leigh thought how Eloise 
had said to him, '* Somehow you suggest a priest." He ad- 
mitted that there was that in his nature which tended toward 
the moral isolation of Saint Simon Stylites, and at this point 
his other-conscience told him that he had done wrong, had 
sinned against human nature, and that he owed Eloise an 
apology. 

He had hardly entered the house when Mrs. Houghton-Stowe 
slid silently through the great dark hall and came toward him. 

" Cousin Susie has gone to bed with a headache," she said, 
stretching both her little white arms in a yawn. " I had almost 
followed her." 

"You're surely not tired at ten o'clock?" 

"Not tired. No, but bored — bored — and every nerve 
tingling! Q)usin Susie is a good woman, but the distinguishing 
quality of good people is that they are tedious." She spun about 
and rang an electric bell. "We'll have something to drink 
before going to bed. And we'll gp out on the piazza. What 
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a moon, Leig^! It takes no note of whether we are old or 
young. Ah, the pity of showing one's grey hairs to the 
moon!" 

" When you told me you were only thirty, Elsie; I believed 
you." 

It was the first time he had called her by her first name. 
" My excellent echo," she said, " my kind and generous echo, 
I secretly believe I am only twenty. But the world's clocks 
are fast." 

She took his arm and they went out upon the piazza. They 
seated themselves in two comfortable wicker chairs facing across 
a small wicker table. The butler, with that mysterious in- 
stinctive wisdom of butlers, brought a silver tray burdened with 
decanters of fascinating shapes. She knew what each contained 
and she presided over them with a mischievous delight. Then 
holding a glass of green mint up to the moonlight she ques- 
tioned him about his evening. He strove in vain to be discreet. 
She took the words out of his mouth and rehearsed for him a 
scene so like that through which he had lately passed that he 
could not help betraying his astonishment 

"How do I know, petit freref** How does the' swallow 
know where to build its nest or the robin where to find the 
fattest worms? It is the old formula that Eve invented for 
all women. Beware, little brother, beware! " 

His cigarette had gone out He relit it. " Do you imagine 
that I should fall in love in a single evening? " 

" In an evening. Yes, in a glance. Men praise us for our 
virtues, but they love us proportionately as they find us gpod- 
looking." 

"You have inverted the proposition," he said. **A man 
finds a woman good-looking proportionately as he loves her." 

She laughed, extending her hand palm upwards toward him 
across the table. "You are an idealist like our big brother. 
Ideals make us unhappy. The best things in life are good- 
looks, then wealth, then a sense of humour." 

" Then you are fortunately gifted." 

"But alas, I have ideals, too. I have grown old cherish- 
ing them like vipers. Better to take the pleasures of life as 
they are offered. Better a voracious appetite than a cultured 
palate. Never waste moonlight, petit frere. There are too 
few moons to youth." 

He heard his own thoughts put into words. He would have 
climbed half-way up the column of Saint Simon then to have 
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escaped his other-conscience. Her small hand still lay palm 
upwards upon the table. He laid his own upon it. 

" Nay, my gpod echo/' she said, withdrawing her hand 
gently. "For us there would be danger. It would be dif- 
ferent with your Eloise. Should the need arise you misjbt 
marry her— -the honourable estate instituted of God in the 
time of man's innocence." She rose with a little laugh and 
stretched her arms as if reaching for the moon. "And of 
woman's innocence, too." 

When he had retired to bed half an hour later he found 
it impossible to close his eyes. He rose and went into Lang- 
don Wallace's private study, to which his room had access. 
He sat at a large writing table of carved walnut and attempted 
to concentrate his mind on a ponderous volume of law. With 
prodigious effort he succeeded in holding his attention to a few 
pages of ancient divorces, but he could not turn his thougjits. 
The room was flooded with moonlight. He put out the desk- 
lamp and went and stood in the open window* 

"La lung hlanchi 
Luii danj Us b9u; 
De chaque tranche 
Part une voix 
Sous la ramii ... 

O bien-aimie'' 

Had there ever lived a poet *like Verlaine? " O bien- 
aimeel " He strolled back into the room and came face to face 
with a large photograph of E on the top of one of those 
combination revolving book-cases and tables. As it had been 
turned the wrong way he had not noticed it hitherto. He 
took it up reverently and carried it to the window. It was 
signed, "With much, much love." 

As he gazed at it the events of the evening grew more and 
more remote. Other events long since transpired in which 
he had taken no part concerned him now. The presence of 
Langdon Wallace pervaded the room. And the dark eyes of 
the girl looked up at him with a penetrating sweetness and 
little by little the strange sensation crept over him that he 
himself was Langdon Wallace. With the mood still on him 
be returned to bed and fell at once into dreams. 

He awoke late, breakfasted alone and spent the morning, 
being Sunday, over the newspaper. Mrs. Houg^ton-Stowe 
did not appear till just before the mid-day dinner. 
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" Good-moming," she said. " Have any interesting people 
died or been divorced?" and she began sifting through the 
disordered pages with an idle interest. With a sigh she cast 
them all upon the floor. " I got reading the poems of Lorenzo 
Stecchetti last night and they put me into such an irritable 
temper that I could not sleep." — It was apparent to Lei^ 
that she had made an effort to repair the visible results of in- 
somnia. 

Some elderly relatives in solemn Sabbath garb, and with 
much unctuous concern offered in the manner of sympathy, 
made a tedious business of the mid-day dinner and dragged out 
the afternoon till four o'clock. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was as 
pleasant as possible and succeeded, at least, in giving die im- 
pression of being interested in the dull welfare of her kith and 
kin. When they had at last departed she turned to Leig^. 
"Why did you wait?" 

" I assumed the privlege of sharing their society with you." 

" Thanks, petit frere. Vm going for a drive. Can I take 
you anywhere?" 

" Yes, anywhere — if I may come with you." 

They spent a beautiful afternoon on the Ocean Drive. She 
was herself again, with her veils and laces, her laughter and 
her restless hands. She spoke only of the little things of the 
moment; of the comfortable springs of the carriage, of the 
colour of the sea, of this house and that, of the slendemess of 
his fingers. The afternoon passed mysteriously. 

Leigh was to have dined at the Vincents', but as " Cousin 
Susie's" headache had kept her in bed all day and the pros- 
pect was that Mrs. Houghton-Stowe would have to dine alone» 
he had telephoned cancelling the engagement and begging to 
be permitted to call after dinner instead. And so it happened 
that at a little before nine o'clock he passed within the hedge 
and stood for a moment at the open door of the little cottagp 
hearing the unfamiliar music of the harp. His evening began 
with a startling vision of himself standing in outer darkness 
before the gates of Paradise hearing the harping of angels. 

It was to be a very different evening from that which he 
had experienced twenty-four hours previously. E received him 
alone. Her father had that afternoon departed for New York 
and her mother had stepped upstairs after dinner to get some 
sewing and had not descended. They sat in the little den 
while, at his insistence, she played the harp for him. He had 
often seen harps as ornaments in fashionable parlours, mere 
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things of beauty; but, hearing her play, a vague thought came 
to him that some mysterious relationship existed between her 
and beauty; that she understood its uses; that it obeyed her. 

They remained in the den. At first they reminisced about 
Crossways. He recalled how his Scotch terrier had got into 
the bowl of whipped cream in the kitchen and the resultant 
Pickwickian mad-dog hunt by neighbours armed with fire- 
arms. She recalled how his romantic sister Madeline had 
climbed on the teacher's desk at school, had fallen, and the 
terrible screams of pain she had emitted at the sight of her 
frock covered with blood; and how the blood had turned out 
to be red ink and careful search had revealed neither bruise 
nor scratch. They recalled together the guinea-pigs and the 
snow-house and the garden and the great late and the historic 
occasion when he had seated himself beside her in the puddle. 

Then the conversation took a different turn. She made him 
tell her about his other home on the Hudson, of every person 
he knew, of every ambition he had pursued. She plied him 
with questions about Madeline's wedding. He could not sec 
quite why it should interest her or why she should wish to 
know all about Matthew, who had lost his arm in the mill. 
But she had such a sweet, soft, pleading way of wanting to 
know, especially all the sad and unpleasant things — the in- 
stinctive feminine reaching for what lay nearest his heart. And 
so gradually she led him to tell of his father's loss of fortune. 
She sat curled up on the divan, her blue eyes wide with 
S3aiipathy. He began reservedly, but in the end he told her the 
whole tragedy. 

The blow had fallen suddenly. His father had kept his 
worries to himself. But one day he had broken down and 
begun to talk incoherently about the vengeance of God. The 
doctors had consulted his lawyers and they in turn had con- 
sulted his bankers, who had rendered a cold-blooded statement 
after the manner of bankers. No one had seemed qualified 
to solve the tangle of debits and credits. It was apparent that 
the family had been living gallantly on money realised from 
time to time from the sale of Crossways real estate. The first 
cflfort had been to curtail the household expenses. Then they 
had rented their large house and moved to a boarding-house. 

What a picture for Hogarth — the Coulter family nouveaux 
pauvres, with their litter of trunks and personal effects crowd- 
ing into a little country boarding-house! There would be 
John, sullen and silent, seeing in his father's loss of fortune a 
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lifc-long drudgery of petty clerkship for himself; and Matthew, 
sunken-cheeked, his empty sleeve pinned to his breast; Freddy 
and Peter, sprawling school-boys; and Manuel, the baby, not 
yet past the age of tears; and Mrs. Coulter — E remembered 
only her fearfully skinny hands; and Dr. Coulter, the mad 
paterfamilias, collar and waistcoat reversed, holding forth upon 
the vengeance of God. Nouveaux pauvresi How Hogarth 
loved such people I How he would have lavished detail on the 
picture, have strewn the floor with legal p^ers under great, ter- 
rifying red seals, with odds and ends of fuie clothes, with bot- 
tles of medicine, dancing slippers, riding boots, musical instru- 
ments, and, to be sure, in die very foreground an overturned 
vase of roses bearing the card of a friend* 

"We were rather too much family," said Leigh. "There 
was nothing that I coidd do at home. I have no doubt that 
it seems very idle of me being here enjoying mjrself, but there 
are opportunities to be picked up in such a place as Newport." 

" You mean to marry an heiress," she said with a laug^. He 
gave her a startled look, but she persisted. " Why not Eloise? 
She has been here all day, Fm sure she was waiting for you. 
She was in the queerest mood. She has millions." 

He replied merely, " Millions." But his tone expressed hor- 
ror. 

Her look brightened. "The Prince Cophetua story seems 
to lose its romance when you turn it the other way '^roimd." 
Suddenly she lowered her eyes. " It is curious that when a 
girl marries for money she is judged by her motives. If she 
sacrifices herself to save her family from poverty — " She 
paused. She was recalling that rainy week only a few months 
past. 

When she looked at him next the colour had gone out of 
his face. Had ha taken her suggestion seriously to heart? 
Or upon what had she blundered ? 

" I think you are wrong," he said. 

" Oh, Leigh," she lauded, " please, I beg you, do not think 
that I want you to marry Eloise." 

"You are wrong in saying that a girl should sacrifice her- 
self in marriage to help her family." 

He spoke with such severity that for some moments she was 
silent. " She is in love with you," she said at last, staring at 
her white hand against the crimson cover of the divan. " There 
is that much to the barg^." 

" Why do you tell me this? " he asked. 
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" Because I am her best friend, her only friend — because 
I want to help her." 

" Thanks," he said as if her communication had caused him 
a certain misery. 

They talked a brief while longer about indifferent things. 
Then suddenly he rose, shook himself, said his farewells quickly 
and departed. 

The moon was shining with no less brightness than it had 
shone on the night before. Half-way to the gate Leigh stood 
and looked back at the little house with the ivy clustering 
about its many gables and the large marble flower urns on the 
terrace glowing very white in the moonlight. How different 
his thoughts as he left this house from those that had possessed 
him as he had passed out through the great stone and iron 
gates of the Cass residence twenty-four hours ago! Thence 
he had come as though repelled by that spirit of unrest which 
18 the companion of the weak, variable principles and the absence 
of ideals. But to-night the world was again in order and he 
seemed to see his way laid clearly before him through it. It 
was as if he had recovered a lost power of orientation. He 
turned and proceeded homewards. 

The butler who opened the door solemnly announced that 
Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowe had retired to bed. Leigh ascended to 
Langdon Wallace's study. He had intended to write to his 
mother, but poking about in the writing desk he came across 
several loose sheets of note-paper scrawled over with verses, 
which he sat himself to dedphering. Thus the poem began: 

Where the stream of Lethe fiovjs 
Misty through the land of sleep, 
Where the worlds their silence keep. 
And the bloom of poppies blovjs. 

In an orchard by a stream, 
There I met you, little maid. 
Innocent and unafraid. 
Met and loved you in a dream. 

I remember it toas spring 
And the trees were white as snow. 
And we watched the swallows go. 
Go a-mating on the wing. 

In that lost- forever-land 
The nightingale at noonday sings 
And you sang of strange, strange thingSg . 
Yet I seemed to understand. 
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Then followed a number of scrawled, illegible lines out of 
which he was able to decipher but a singh vivid quatrain. 

Is that castle on the hill 
With its labyrinth of walls, 
Where you lived? What woman calls 
Leaning on yon window sillf 

He skipped ahead. 

All along the hills of sleep 
Where the paths go in and out. 
Where old memories in rout 
Herd like frightened flocks of sheep. 

Whither passed wef — pass we stillf 
Here yet dreaming let me die! 
The sun flames up into the sky. 
The cloud is gold upon the htll. 

Other verses were evidently missing. He searched the com- 
partments of the desk in vain. Then he returned the poem 
where he had found it and went and sat on the window-sill in 
the moonlight. 

Who had written the poem? Could it have been this Lang- 
don Wallace? Langdon Wallace I He had heard of him 
often, always in the character of the millionaire society idler — 
a leader of cotillions, a mediocre amateur sport. He recalled 
how Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had said, "Ah, petit frere, you 
are just like our big brother." What had she meant? 

He left the window and, crossing the room, took up the 
photograph of E. Perhaps she had written the verses. But 
the handwriting at the bottom of the picture was quite dif- 
ferent. He found himself idly reading the words themselves 
over and over again: "With much, much love." Then he 
went to bed. 

Monday morning was hot and sultry. Despite the Sunday 
prayers of many hundreds of thousands of persons gathered to- 
gether, a blazing sun shone from a cloudless sky upon a brown 
and dusty world. Such weather, however, seemed best adapted 
to Newport. More men remained in Newport at the expense 
of their business in order to . avoid the excessive heat of the 
city. In fact the little fleet of yachts that, through the summer, 
lies at anchor in the East River had one by one slipped away. 
The Casino upon this Monday morning represented the focus 
of Newport. By ten o'clock more than half the courts were 
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filled and there was a fair representation of parasols. As Leigh 
entered he encountered Mrs. Vincent and E. With a little 
cry of delight E skipped over to him and, taking his arm, 
brou^t him up to her mother. 

" Do you remember me?" asked Mrs. Vincent with a smile 
that seemed to contain nine years of patient reminiscence. 

" May I take E crabbing ofiE the pier at the end of Fisher- 
man's Lane? " he said. 

A wistful look came into her eyes. " It's not so very long 
ago, is it? I wonder if the crabs are still waiting to be caught, 
if the old pier is still there, if there is any Fisherman's Lane left. 
I don't suppose I should know the place if I saw it. Are you 
pla3ang this morning? " 

"Yes, in ten minutes on the court by the locker-building." 
And with a few more words he hurried away to prepare him- 
self. 

As he passed the crescent-shaped piazza a voice called to 
him. It was Eloise. He waved a good-morning. She beck- 
oned to him and he explained partly by word and partly 
by gesture that he was in a great hurry. At the locker-build- 
ing one of the judges of the tournament informed him that 
his opponent had defaulted and that he would probably have 
to play his next match at eleven o'clock. It required a minute 
or two to settle the matter and then Leigh walked over to where 
E and her mother had already taken seats to inform them of 
the change. E made him sit down, which he was very glad 
to do. It did not occur to him that Eloise was watching him. 

The match he was to have played at eleven was postponed 
and thus it happened that he spent the entire morning without 
interruption in the company of E and her mother. 

At luncheon Mrs. Houghton-Stowe remarked his silence. 
She inquired if the Casino had been filled. — Yes, it had been 
crowded. — Who had been there? — He could remember but 
three persons. He asked if she had received news of her brother 
and when she might expect his return. He fixed his own de- 
parture for Thursday morning. — What was wrong? Ah, 
what indeed? Was it that this Eloise of his had snared him? 
Was It some other who had stolen her " echo "? She tried to 
still her curiosity by telling herself that she was old, fit only to 
croon with Cousin Susie. With the end of the meal she 
slipped away to write letters. 

As it had happened to Leigh in the morning so did it happen 
in the afternoon and upon the two succeeding days. E was 
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cverywherc; the Fates stopped not at the most extraordinary 
coincidences to bring them together. On the other hand, if 
Leigh were in a great hurry he was ahnost certain to meet 
Eloise, but if he set out to find Eloise she was nowhere to be 
found — or, what was more likely, he was brought by the in- 
corrigible Fates face to face with E. Only once did the 
Fates relent: he met Eloise quite alone in a piazza comer at 
the Casino. In his brief manner he apologised for his seeming 
neglect of her and in another dozen words he had refused a 
string of invitations. Immediately he saw the futility of mak- 
ing apologies. He sat beside her in silence for several minutes 
and dipught upon an excuse to betake himself off. 

Tuesday was our hero's jour de gloire, for in his first match 
he startled the tennis world by defeating a recent champion 
whom the close followers of the game had announced with a 
degree of positiveness would recover the title. Several men 
acquainted him in low voices with the fact that they were 
backing him for immense sums. On Wednesday he was beaten 
in a gallant struggle by an obscure opponent. E, who had 
witnessed the match, was the first to offer her sympathy. She 
had been tremendously thrilled by his victory of the day before, 
but in her heart she had regretted it. Newport had claimed 
him in his hour of triumph; her voice had been lost in the 
many. But there were no others competing to offer S3mipathy. 
At her first words of condolence Leigh saw her unconscious 
happiness and it more than compensated him for his defeat 

As they strolled away from the court he apprised her of his 
determination to leave on the morrow. She begged him to 
remain till after the Van Burens' dance. He shook his head. 
His father was worse; he must go. Now her disappointment 
overshadowed her sympathy. She was dreadfully sorry, but 
was he sure his father was worse, was it quite necessary for him 
to go? She pleaded so sweetly with him that he could have 
sold his soul to have delayed his departure. 

" But now ril tell you some good news," he said. " Last 
night I sat up till after three over certain reports from Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe*s lawyers. She insists upon understanding 
everything about her affairs. I had been able to help her in 
the smaller matters which she had submitted to me earlier in 
my visit, but my task last night convinced me that she was sadly 
in need of a secretary." 

" Oh," said E, anticipating him, " you wouldn't give up the 
law to become a private secretary I " 
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" Her offer is that I shall continue my law studies in New 
York, residing with her at the same time in the capacity of 
secretary and, what she calls, * legal explainer.' The advan- 
tage of the plan is that I shall be within easy reach of my 
family at any emergency." 

She murmured a little " Oh! " as if there were something in 
the plan that displeased her. 

" I'm wondering how it is that you have not yet met Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe. You will love her when you do meet her. 
I should like to introduce you to her unless — unless you are 
waiting for her brother to do so. She is quite delightful 
and—" 

"Leigh," said E in a voice that trembled, "please, please 
don't talk about Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. Her brother is — is 
an awful person." 

He said nothing. He was, in fact, afraid to speak. Her 
words had set his pulses leaping with a wild madness. 

He had fixed his departure for the following morning. The 
Fates had inspired E with the idea that they should ride before 
breakfast. At little before five o'clock Thursday morning, 
therefore, Leigh, feeling very much like a knight in a romance, 
dismounted before his lady's cottage. His lady's horse was 
already waiting, a gaunt, sinewy livery-stable thoroughbred, 
solemnly engaged in eating the front steps, on which slumbered 
a carrot-headed stable-boy. E opened the door to him and 
whispered an excited good-morning. She ushered him into the 
dining-room where, over an alcohol lamp, she had prepared 
enough coffee to have satisfied a regiment. Then with his 
assistance she scrambled eggs in a chafing-dish — by no means an 
ungraceful performance when one is yoimg and has pretty arms. 
The Three Graces served the table: Thalia, youth; Euphro- 
sine, h^piness; Aglaia, propriety. But the arrival of the cook 
irom the celestial regions of the house dissolved the mjrsterics 
of the meaL 

" Let us away," said Leigh. " But first I'm going to change 
the saddles around. I'm riding one of Mr. Wallace's po- 
nies." 

They had come out upon the piazza. 

" No," said E quickly, " I'd rather not." 

At the sound of her voice the pony in question pricked up his 
ears with a snort. It was her old pony. Buckwheat. As she 
came forward he stretched his neck, straining at the rein that 
bound him. She stopped embarrassed. But Buckwheat re- 
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fused to be snubbed and was in a fair way to pull his bridle 
oflF. She laughed and felt in her pockets for sugar. 

Meanwhile Leigh was thinking, " The pony knows her. It 
is his pony! " 

The dew was still on the grass when they arrived at the 
open country beyond the second beach, and the air had still that 
indescribable something of early morning about it. The reader 
has perhaps at some time looked upon a sombre winter landscape 
through a bit of yellow glass and caught an impression of bril- 
liant summer sunlight. It was a morning of just such yellow 
simlight ; the grassy slopes glowed with it and it sifted through 
the green, leafy woods in golden shafts. It glinted in the girl's 
hair and brightened the tan upon the boy's cheek. There was 
something akin to sunlight in her heart and her laughter, too. 
But the boy rode silently. He was silent because he felt that 
they were not alone, that a third person rode with them — 
Langdon Wallace! 

Langdon Wallace! Langdon Wallace! Langdon Wallace! 
Who was this person, this haunting presence? Was it true, 
was it false what Eloise had told him? He had built up a 
great argument to prove it false. Once perhaps a close friend- 
ship had existed between E and this older man. The clippings, 
the photograph, the incident of the pony put the matter beyond 
doubt. This friendship had recently been broken. He re- 
called what she had said of a girl sacrificing herself in marriage 
to save her family; what Eloise had sworn upon the Bible. 
Could it be otherwise than that E had learned with horror 
that Wallace was supporting her family in the expectation of 
her marrying him? Then had Wallace not absented himself 
by agreement that she might be given time to accustom her- 
self to the idea? And yet was it possible that she had ac- 
customed herself to it; that she would ever yield? Yesterday 
she had refused to speak of him, had called him "awful.** 
How could she marry him ? — And yet upon this fine morning 
he rode with them, between them. Langdon Wallace! Lang- 
don Wallace! Langdon Wallace! 

E was too happy to notice his silence. The bright sunlight 
had awakened in her memories of Italy. She told him for the 
first time of those winter months of exile; of the little villa 
where life from day to day had been as invariable as the wide 
vistas of gleaming orchards and terraced vineyards. She pic- 
tured for him Signor dal Bono, the village surveyor, as he 
?ippeared in tht capacity of " Instructor of mathematics to 
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young American ladies": she rehearsed one of her Latin les- 
sons with the village padre: she introduced him to various 
picturesque characters: she took him up the stair-like streets 
in the little village clinging to the steep side of a hill: she sang 
him some of the native airs. It was a fortunate topic, for 
little by little his silence fell from him. He questioned her 
about her first years in Newport and laughed with her over 
Evelyn and Eloise and the Names. One person she did not 
mention, one person they did not laugh over. Was it because 
she was aware, too, of the ghostly presence? 

Till now, true to her friend, she had spoken only with 
careful praise of Eloise. He had shown a most marked dis- 
interest But while she told him of the Eloise of haystack 
da}^ he listened eagerly. The tale of her friend's pranks and 
misdeeds was very highly amusing, but it led to matters more 
intimately personal ; to the old quarrels and reconciliations and, 
finally, to the once bitter terms of friendship and Eloise's 
humble dependence ; and all this was very sad, indeed. Having 
said this much she hesitated no longer in telling him all that 
was even at the moment troubling her heart concerning her 
friend. She drew him a mild picture of Eloise taking pos- 
session of the Vincent cottage, of her appearing unbidden to 
lunch, of her ordering the servants about, of her torturing the 
ancient invalid of a piano for an afternoon at a stretch. She, 
E, had tried to be forgiving, but how could she? There was 
a limit to patience. What should she do? With the prettiest 
show of confidence she begged his assistance. 

They had been walking their horses knee-deep through fields 
of daisies that sloped away to the shining waters of East Chan- 
nel, beyond which lay the green shores of G)mpton and Sakon- 
net. Here he dismoimted and stood with his hand upon her 
horse's mane while she searched her pockets for sugar, which 
he should give the horses. 

" I'm afraid," she said sadly, " that I shall never approve of 
Eloise." 

After a moment's deliberatiop he settled the whole matter 
of her friendship for Eloise in this one sentence, " Our- friends 
are more often those who amuse us than those of whom we 
a^)prove." 

" Then you do think I've been a good friend to her? " 

^'God forbid that any one should say that you hadn't been 
the best friend in the world." 

" Oh, how nice of you to say so! " she cried happily. Then 
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with a pensive contraction of her eyebrows she added, "You 
know, I think we cling to the past with the instinct of self- 
preservation and that when we lose an old friend we lose part of 
ourselves." 

His expression changed subtly. His eyes sought hers and 
held them. He waited for her to continue. 

" If I should lose Eloise/' she said, " I should lose the bay- 
stack days. Oh, Leigh, IVe worried so much about it I*m 
sorry for her and can forgive her, but how can I possibly ap- 
prove of her? It is hard not to approve of a person you arc 
fond of." She paused and held out a handful of sugar, which 
he took. " I suppose it is out of pure selfishness that we for- 
give — forgive many times when we ought never to. If we 
do not forgive we ourselves are the first to suffer." 

There was a baffling quality to his shyness due to the fact 
that his comprehension was more active than his' tongue. A 
guarded approach might result in a seven league stride. " Do 
you mean Langdon Wallace?" he asked. 

She did not reply. He had voiced his question in a casual 
tone and now he turned his back to her that he might give 
the sugar to the pony. 

A minute of silence followed. Then in a weak voice she 
said, " I don't understand I " 

"I have heard — Is it true?" 

She repeated in a voice that had become clear even to sharp- 
ness, " I don't imdcrstand," and at the words her riding whip 
fellwith a crack across her horse's flank. 

Away she galloped — quadurpedunte putrem sonitu — up 
over the sunny slope of daisies — quaiit ungula campum — a 
sudden and unexpected flight. 

He had turned quickly. He would have sprung into the 
saddle and have followed, but the pony, frightened by the sound 
of the whip, started back from him with a snort and cantered 
off mingling his hoof-beats with those of the other horse. He 
could only stand and stare after her. 
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In which Eloise loses her temper; Mr. Vincent is late for dbner; 
and Mrs. Houghton-Stowe smashes the last of her youth's idols. 

The clock was striking nine when our heroine rode alone into 
Mr. DuflEcy's livery stable on an utterly jaded horse. At the 
sight of her Mr. Duffey retired precipitously into the depths of 
the harness closet. Indeed, the swollen veins on the horse's 
neck, the quivering flanks, the sweat-whitened edge of the 
saddle-girths argued very convincingly that the animal had 
" runned." With a sigh of fatigue E slid down from the 
saddle and, pausing a minute to hook up her skirt, departed 
widiout a word. 

She was in far too acute anguish of mind to exchange her 
customary kind greeting with the stable-boy. She was think- 
ing, repeating to herself over and over that it was known, that 
jt had become a public scandal, the villainy of Mr. Wallace. 
The story of his love for her mother was published abroad. 
Vile tongues had caught up the tale of the flight that had so 
narrowly failed; vile tongues assailed her mother's reputation, 
her adored mother! How had they been so blind as to think 
themselves secure? Who in Newport is secure? And now the 
world knew; had tuned the story to its own evil mirth; had 
done it into table-talk; had whispered it from mouth to mouth 
till at last he, Leigh Coulter, had heard and believed. 

In such anguish of mind she proceeded to walk home, a 
matter of ten minutes. Her way lay through a tangle of quiet 
shaded streets, where ancient fences with creaking gates took 
the place of ch'pped hedges, and where quaint, modest, dun- 
coloured cottages, with their gardens hidden behind them, 
crowded close upon the side-walk. Here in the old days, ere 
the plutocracy with its showy palaces and extravagant pleasures 
had attained die ascendency, an aristocracy dwelt in peace and 
dignity. Here there is still a certain sense of desertion, an 
absence of prjring eyes, a tranquil and pervading privacy. 

Now die Fates were evidently specialising that day in this 
our history. Indeed, it seemed that the principals had risen 
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early as if in anticipation of the extraordinary schedule of 
events that would not otherwise have had time to have hap- 
pened. Thus Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, after a restless night, 
had risen that morning at seven and by seven-thirty was mak- 
ing herself quite miserable over a letter from Leigh's sister, 
whose dull-witted, selfish, incompetent, pheasant-shooting, Eng- 
lish husband had formed a close friendship with the former 
Hon. Mr. Houghton-Stowe (now Lord Naverly), of whom 
he had already accepted the loan of several hundred pounds 
and whom he persisted in bringing hcHne two or three times a 
week to dine en famille. Thus had Mr. Jonathan Cass been 
awakened from rigorous slumber that morning to read an in- 
credible telegram announcing a strike of two-thirds of his pam- 
pered factory hands. Thus Mr. Montague Vincent had that 
morning arrived by the Providence Line from New York, had 
partaken of breakfast at eight o'clock and had gone at once to 
the Cass residence, where Eloise, whose dreaded interference 
he had hoped to avoid by calling early, was, it almost ap- 
peared, waiting for him at the door. And thus .E, passing 
homeward through the quiet old streets, her heart filled with 
anguish, came suddenly face to face with Langdon Wallace 
himself. 

He wore his white serge yachting suit and a broad brimmed 
Panama pulled down over his eyes. His face was so darkly 
tanned that as he smiled his teeth showed white. 

" E ! " he exclaimed, coming toward her. 

He could not have appeared at a more unpropitious moment. 
She stopped ^hort, staring at him. It was almost as if she 
had conjured him up out of her own frantic thoughts. He 
was approaching; she shrank back, clutching the pickets of the 
fence behind her. 

" I do not wish to speak to you," she gasped. 

He stood at a little distance from her. For a full minute 
he returned her stare. " E," he said at last, in a calm tone, 
" I made a mistake and I've pleaded guilty. I do not expect 
the same rights of friendship any more. I mean to absent my- 
self henceforth as much as possible from Newport I accept 
with resignation the inevitable consequences of my error. But, 
there is no reason that you should not speak to me. Good 
God, E, you treat me as if I had sinned! Was the mistake 
altogether without justification, and was it mine alone?" 

" Let me pass," she said, still clinging to the fence. 

But he did not move. "E, what has happened? There 
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IS some lying story about me. If so I can easily refute it. It 
IS not fair that I should be condemned without accusation." 

" ril not speak to you. Let me pass," she said again. 

"Ah, It is that, then; what else? Newport has not for- 
gotten me in my absence." He paused, smiled and stepped 
aside. " We shall meet again," he said, removing his panama 
and making her one of his grand bows. 

She hesitated an instant and then, without speaking, hurried 
past 

Her mother met her at the door with the old warning, 
" Your father is home," and added with afiEectionate motherly 
concern, " Run up quickly and I'll send your breakfast up to 
you as soon as you've had your bath." 

Whereat E, quite unnerved, burst into tears. " He^s here. 
I met him and he spoke to me." 

Her mother led her quickly upstairs and here E, in a some- 
what hysterical condition, told of her meeting with Mr. Wal- 
lace, adding and repeating many details which we have con- 
sidered superfluous. When she had done, her mother bade 
her quiet herself and explained that the meeting was inevitable. 
Of course the meeting was inevitable ; E realised the fact even 
as she repeated detail after detail. But it gave excuse for her 
emotion, the real cause of which she had determined that her 
mother should never know. Of the dramatic parting with 
Leigh she said not a word. 

The need of keeping from her mother the dreadful news 
that the attempted flight had become a public scandal brought 
her rapidly from one extreme of emotion to another extreme 
of calm. She even found strength to remark upon the pleasure 
of her ride. Indeed, in part the ride had been without equal 
in the record of her limited joyful experiences. But when her 
mother had left her, insisting that she must rest in bed for at 
least an hour, she gave herself over to much unhappiness. To 
the horror of the public scandal she added the stinging stiletto 
wound in her young heart, that Leigh had been base enough 
to have believed. His words sounded yet in her ears: "You 
mean Langdon Wallace. I have heard — Is it true?" How 
had he dared! 

And thus we might have found her half an hour later curled 
up in a silken dressing-gown on her bed, seeking to rest, but 
merely making herself as unhappy as possible, when there was a 
tramping on the stairs and Eloise suddenly, without so much as 
knocking on the door, burst into the room. 
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" Morning I " said Eloisc. " I just thought Fd come over." 

'* Good-moming," replied E. 

"What arc you doing?" 

"Resting. Fve been riding." 

" Riding? " ejaculated Eloise. " Oh! " 

There was a prolonged silence. 

" Course I know who youVe been riding with," said Eloise 
at last. " But you can be as secret as you please about it It 
doesn't make any difference to me. I saw your father this 
morning." 

"Did you?" 

" Yes, and I don't think he likes me any the better for what 
I said." 

E's face darkened. " He thinks you delightful," she said. 

"That's what he tells you, perhaps," replied Eloise, t03ang 
nervously with the silver things on E's dressing-table. " I 
asked you two weeks agp to have Gus Estabrook down over 
the horse-show." She dropped a silver brush on the floor, 
but did not trouble herself to pick it up. "Are you going 
to?" 

The reader will recall how Eloise had, in fact, made this 
extraordinary request and how E had promptly refused. 
Cousin Gus had not visited the^ Vincents since those eventful 
days when Aunt Wilhelmina had made the cottage the head- 
quarters of a Newport Purification Campaign. Mrs. Vincent 
had never forgotten how they had returned f r<Mn the Van Buren 
concert to find Gus and Eloise smoking in the den. Mr. Vin- 
cent had never been quite able to disassociate Gus from Aunt 
Wilhelmina. And E, herself, had from time to time heard 
reports of Gus at college which were not altogether credi- 
table. 

" But, Eloise, I told you that I couldn't have him. Why 
don't you ask him yourself?" 

" And I told you that I couldn't ask him msrself because — 
because we'd had a sort of a row. But that's my business. 
I'm not asking you about Leigh, so you needn't ask me about 
Gus." 

The colour moiuited to E's face. Eloise faced about from 
the dressing-table. " Are you going to invite him or not? " 

" No, I'm not I " E was now sitting propped up on one arm. 
"And I can't see how you have the — the — the audacity to 
ask me; especially in the disagreeable way you do. You walk 
into the house without ringing, march upstairs and come burst- 
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ing into my room when Vm resting and, after making yourself 
just as unpleasant as you can, order me to invite some one I 
don't want to spend horse-show week with me, YouVe been — 
been presuming on our friendship this way all summer, but I 
never said anything; I never thought you would carry it this 
far. You don't show the least respect either for me or my 
parents. It's just as if you imagined that you owned the 
whole house, family and servants included. I've got to tell 
3rou, because I can't and won't stand it any longer." 

Eloise became quite crimson and her eyes flashed with anger. 
*' Well then I might as well tell you that I do own the whole 
house, family and servants included. So you needn't offer any 
more criticism on that score." 

"Why, Eloise, what do you mean by talking like that?" 
said E, quite too taken aback to be angry. 

" If you haven't known all along, it just shows how stupid 
you are," snapped Eloise, fast losing control of herself. " And 
we mi^t as well come to an understanding now about Leigh 
Coulter, You've been telling him all the worst things you can 
think of about me. You've used all sorts of imfair means to 
keep him away from mc. You even make him ride with you 
before breakfast" 

E found It impossible to follow Eloise. " I thought it was 
Gus Estabrook," she said, bewildered and making no effort to 
deny the charge brought against her. 

"That's a different matter entirely," Eloise replied shortly. 
" I'm not making a fool of myself over one man the way you 
are over Leigh. And of course he hasn't a cent and you 
haven't a cent. It's a fine idea of yours to make him fall in 
love with you I " 

" Eloise! " cried E, sitting up on the edge of the bed. " I 
won't listen to you any more! I don't understand what you 
are talking about, but I know that it is all false and spiteful. 
Please get out of my room." 

Eloise folded her arms and sat on the edge of the dressing- 
table. " I won't get out of your room. In the first place it's 
more my room than it is yours. My father pays the rent of 
this house." 

" Your father pays — " 

" Yes," interrupted Eloise, " and he pays the servants' wages 
and he pays for everything you wear and everything you eat 
If it hadn't been for my coming out — " She broke off and 
did not continue. 
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E stared. Her face had become a mask without colour, 
without expression. 

" You know now," said Eloise, and with a laugh she strolled 
slowly across the room and out of the door and went whistling 
down the stairs. 

We have already mentioned the fact that Mr. Montague 
Vincent had called early upon Mr. Cass and had been met by 
Eloise at the door. What Eloise said can only be surmised. 
But the details of his interview with Mr. Cass are fairly com- 
plete. 

The glue-king sat in what he now called his " oflScc " and 
was engaged in telephoning long-distance when Vincent entered. 
A thin, freckled stenographer with a coiffure bristling with 
pencils and a habitual scared look, was scrawling shorthand in 
a note-book. 

" Ah, sir I " cried Cass, hanging up the receiver and mopping 
the perspiration from his brow. " You deserted us. Well, I'm 
glad you came back." 

" Had to," replied the mentor jauntily, twirling a slender 
reed of a cane. " You have forgotten that you are dining with 
us this evening." He took a seat and crossed his leg^. " To 
meet the Orklands. Very exclusive people the Orklands. We 
cannot risk many such coups as this. First let us consider them 
as a family, then we can determine better what to talk about 
and what not to talk about. Mrs. Orkland's first husband, 
whom she divorced some ten years ago — " 

The scared stenographer gathered up her papers and left the 
room. 

" Damn it, sir! " cried Cass, bringing both hands down on 
the table with a moist thump. " Damn it, sir; do you realise 
that two-thirds of my factory hands have struck. Struck, sir! 
Actually and — and — tangibly struck ! " 

" I'm sorry to hear it," said Vincent, scratching his ear with 
the handle of his cane. '' I should avoid the mention of it, 
however. Remember that our first concern is to disassociate 
your personality from the manufacture of glue. Remember al- 
ways that it was your grandfather who made his fortune in 
glue and that you yourself know nothing about it, except that 
it pays liberal dividends. In your capacity as a society million- 
aire—" 

" Society millionaire," interrupted the glue-king in a tone of 
regret and sinking despondently in his chair. " Society million- 
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aire." The term had once pleased him. He had basked in a 
sort of radiance of it. But the illusion had long since shown 
signs of wear. His social wisdom had been growing apace; 
he had discovered that society was no elysium of pleasure and 
that " social pursuits " consisted very simply of pursuing a con- 
stantly retreating enemy ; an occupation which he found humili- 
ating and somewhat self-revealing. One by one his plumes had 
been shorn away. Even that of which he had been proudest, 
the fact that he, the son of a village grocer, had made every 
penny of his fortune, was a thing of shame to be attributed if 
possible to his grandfather. He saw already that society was a 
vain and empty goal. But it is an axiom of nature that once a 
man has set his foot in that direction there is no turning back. 
He could but resign himself with melancholy acquiescence to 
the unsympathetic scheme of life laid down by his mentor, to- 
wards whom he now possessed very mixed feelings. 

"Society millionaire," he repeated again, pushing the tele- 
phone and the neatly piled correspondence across the table from 
him. " Well, go on. About Mrs. Orkland's former husband 
and, I suppose, Mr. Orkland's former wives. People seem more 
exclusive as to whom they invite to dine than whom they 
marry." 

"Naturally," replied Vincent, "marriage is governed by 
whim and folly, dinners by policy. But let us continue. T^m- 
pus fugiu Meaning? " 

"Dryland." 

" Unfortunately no. Terra firma, dry land. Tempus fugit, 
time flies. The Orklands are unaware that they are to have 
the pleasure of meeting you this evening. We must make a 
good first impression." He paused to light a dgarette and 
then proceeded from where he had been interrupted a minute 
or two before. " Mrs. Orkland's first husband, whom she di- 
vorced some ten years ago — " 

And here we leave them. 

It is not known where Monty took his mid-day meal, if he 
took any mid-day meal at all. He returned to his little ivy- 
covered home at seven-thirty o'clock. He balanced his dapper 
person before his front door and reaching a shaking hand to the 
door-knob he addressed it: " Come now! That's a good fel- 
low." As he ascended the stairs he muttered profanity politely 
to himself. In his room he consulted his watch. Yes, he was 
late. He must hurry his dressing. He sat on the edge of his 
bed and whistled, very much out of tune, the Toreador's song 
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from OumoL His delay was not without reason. He was 
awaiting the plaintive reproof from his wife to whidi he would 
reply something wittily sarcastic in keeping widi his excellent 
humour. But having whistled the Toreador's song a second 
time without interruption he bestirred himself about his dress- 
ing. He began by scattering the contents of his dothes-doset 
about, flinging his shoes here and his trousers there, pulling the 
handles ofiF bureau drawers and emptying the drawers them- 
selves in a heap on the floor. This was his not unusual demon- 
stration against the system of concealment employed by his wife 
in the ordering of his wardrobe. Having soon reduced the 
room to a state of primordial chaos he began ringing for the 
servants. A timid Celtic chambermaid answered his fearful 
summons. Where were his white waistcoats — his new white 
waistcoats? She gazed at the litter of garments upon the floor 
and suggested that ''They mustn't have come back from the 
wash yet" More ringing of belk, followed by a sideling i^>- 
parition of a laundress. Where, again, were his best white 
waistcoats? She didn't know. Various opinions upon the 
economic methods employed in the management of the house; 
these in Mr. Vincent's most cultivated manner of addressing a 
compliment, but loud enough to insure of their being heard in 
the room across the hall. Discovery of waistcoats on the floor 
by the chambermaid. Ah ! But where now were his silk socks 
for evening wear, his ties, his amethyst cuff-links, his pumps? 
How could he wear a shirt starched like this? — he crumpled 
it in his hands — or this? — same business of crumpling — or 
this? A dozen are thus crumpled. The terrified laundress 
managed to transfer the responsibility for the shirts to the 
steam-laundry. Where was the steam-laundry bill ? Who had 
laid sacrilegious hands upon the papers on his desk? Who had 
done this unpardonable thing? The papers were in the utmost 
disorder. The laundry bill was not to be found. Perhaps the 
laundry did not send a bill, but received compensation in the 
retention of a proportion of the wash. Etcetera. Etcetera. 
The dimax of such scenes was alwa3rs reserved for the entrance 
of his wife, who would say, " Monty, do you realise that we 
are having company to dinner, that it is almost eig^t o'dock 
and that you are keeping the maids from their work down- 
stairs? " But to-night Mrs. Vincent kept the stage waiting. 

The sound of carriage wheels, the dosing of a carriage door, 
the ringing of the door-bell brought a quick change over Vin- 
cent. He glanced at his watch, threw off his dressing-gown 
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and set about dressing himself in a nightmare haste. The meet- 
ing of the Orldands and the Casses was an occasion of occasions 
requiring his personal presence. How would his wife manage 
to bring Mrs. Orkland and that Cass woman together — 
Lord!—- with one of her whispered introductions! He had 
counted upon himself being there to inspire warmth into Mrs. 
Orkland's gaunt queenliness, to restrain Mrs. Cass* impetuous 
and confiding afiEection. 

It would have required but a few minutes for him to have 
donned his evening clothes had not the Fates intervened. They 
informed him that he had shaved himself very imperfectly that 
morning upon the boat ; that he could not possibly omit shaving 
again this evening. But his hand trembled to such an extent 
that he could not properly make use of the razor. He went to 
the little table by the head of his bed and from a lower shelf 
thereof drew forth a bottle and a glass, poured himself a bracer 
and a chaser of the same fluid and said '' Ah! " At this mo- 
ment the door-bell rang again. Leaving the bottle on the ta- 
ble, he hastened back to his shaving. Soon there came a timid 
knock upon his door. It was the waitress. Her expression 
vaguely betokened that somewhere something was wrong. She 
announced Mr. and Mrs. Cass. 

" Yes," said Vincent, intent upon his shaving. " Have the 
Orklands come?" 

"They be come some minutes ago." 

" Inform Mrs. Vincent that I shall be right down. Let 
Miss Edith play the harp." 

" But, sir — Mrs. Vincent — " 

"But what?" 

" Mrs. Vincent has not come back yet." 

"What?" he shouted, dropping his shaving brush. "Is 
Mrs. Vincent not at home? " 

"No, sir." 

"Where is she?" 

" She went out in a carriage with Miss Edith." 

"And not returned? Has she telephoned?" 

"No, sir." 

" Have you telephoned the livery stable? " 

" No, sir." 

"Why was I not informed immediately?" 

" 'Twas my afternoon out. Mary, the laundress — " 

" Say that Mrs. Vincent is indisposed — has been taken ill 
very suddenly — and that I shall be right down. Pass the 
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cocktails. — Damn ! " A blotch of red had appeared in the 
midst of the lather. 

He speedily finished his shaving, but the slight cut on his 
chin continued to bleed with the persistency characteristic of 
razor cuts. The blood got first on his shirt, then on his waist- 
coat. He began again, his shaking hands fumbling with studs, 
cuff-links and buttons. Then the blood got on his fingers and 
all was ruined. Meanwhile he entertained a vision of the Ork- 
lands and the Casses staring at each other from opposite comers 
of the little parlour. The situation, however, seemed to stir 
some devilish mirth within him. He had no time to pause 
to consider what possible accident could have delayed his wife. 
Would his chin never stop bleeding! 

Suddenly there was a slight commotion below, the sound of 
the front door being opened and closed, then the fluttering steps 
of a servant on the stairs. 

" There they are now. Extraordinary recovery on the part 
of Mrs. Vincent." He laughed. 

The servant knocked. He bade her enter. He was almost 
dressed at last. "Mrs. Vincent has returned?" he said, an- 
ticipating her. 

" No, sir. Mr. and Mrs. Orkland bid me say they were 
extremely sorry that Mrs. Vincent was ill and have gone. 
They walked." 

"Gone!" gasped Vincent, confounded. "Gone, did you 
say?" 

He had hardly repeated his question when the voice of the 
glue-king sounded from the stairs. "Eh, Vincent? May I 
come up?" 

" Come in I " returned Monty, leaning exhaustedly against 
the bureau and holding a handkerchief to his chin. "Come 
in." 

" Thought I might be of assistance — run for the doctor or 
something," said Mr. Cass, pushing past the waitress into the 
room. "Trust it ain't serious. Bilious perhaps. Pearl — 
Mrs. Cass is a great hand at doctoring. Shall I call her to step 
up?" 

" No," hastily interposed Vincent. " It is unnecessary. 
Mrs. Vincent is — is better." 

"Ah, there's that much to it, she's better. I'm glad of 
that," declared Mr. Cass with concern. " Damn nice people 
the Orklands — lots to say for themselves. Beautiful woman, 
Mrs. Ork — pulse beats alternate Tuesdays in Lent" 
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" Dreadfully unfortunate," murmured Monty apologetically, 
pulling on his coat. 

"I — I never was so insulted in my life," said Mr. Cass, 
warming. " Insulted, sir! Insulted by a man of not half my 
income* 

" Wc must expect slight reverses at first," explained the men- 
tor. " Our turn will come. Why, my dear sir, I should not 
wonder to hear you yourself insulting royalty in a year's 
time." 

The waitress, who had been standing at the door, now grew 
impatient. " Shall you wish the dinner served or will I tell 
the cook you do be waiting till Mrs. Vincent gets home? " she 
inquired. 

"Till Mrs. Vincent gets home? What is that?" Mr. 
Cass turned suddenly upon the servant. 

" The truth is," explained Monty, " that Mrs. Vincent went 
out this afternoon and her return has in some extraordinary 
manner been delayed. Possibly the carriage has broken down. 
I was about to telephone the livery stable. Let us descend; 
we are keeping Mrs. Cass waiting." 

But Mr. Cass barred the way. "No, sir; I guess now 
we're at it we'll go through with it. I ain't so hungry as I 
was. The extreme pleasure of meeting the Orklands has took 
my appetite, if you'll believe it." 

" Come, come! " said Monty. " I haven't had such a pleas- 
ant time of it either. Slashed myself shaving." He exhibited 
the handkerchief he had been holding to his chin. " Bled like 
a stuck pig. But for God's sake let us get down to dinner. 
Also, I must telephone the livery stable." 

But Mr. Cass continued to fill the doorway. 

" Mebbe I can give you a hint as to what is keeping Mrs. 
Vincent. Mebbe she has received some such — Well, here, 
read it." He produced a letter and thrust it at his mentor. 
" It arrived this afternoon. Seems that a Miss Chloe La 
Something has it on her conscience to tell the papers certain in- 
teresting details concerning my entrance into the — er — fash- 
ionable world. Yes, sir, and it'd look mighty pretty in big 
type on the front page. I guess I'd make some stir in the 
fashionable world then, eh? Fashionable world! I've been 
thinking all day that I've been making a damn fool of myself. 
Fine day it's been. Strike, blackmail, insult." 

" Unfortunate culmination of events," said Vincent, his calm- 
ness betra3ring a restraint, and forgetting the cut upon his chin* 
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" Well/* continued the other, " ain't it just possible tHat your 
wife—" 

" You may leave Mrs. Vincent out of this," exdaimed Vin- 
cent, crumpling the letter furiously in his hands. " Damn 
that woman ! " He spun on his heel, waded across the room 
and back through the litter of dothes. " Mrs. Vincent cer- 
tainly knows nothing. Her delay is an acddent. I have had 
no time to inquire into it. If you will permit me to get to the 
telephone — " 

Mr. Cass made no move. " First let me trouble you to re- 
turn me that letter. And now, sir, it may interest you to know 
that while I was at the station this afternoon telegraphing my 
lawyers I had the honour — the honour, sir! — of being 
bumped into by a fellow named Wallace." 

''Langdon Wallace!" cried Vincent, pausing suddenly in 
his nervous padng of the room. 

" What more have you to say? " 

"Only good-evening. Good-evening, sir." And the mil- 
lionaire withdrew his bulk from the doorway and went 
pounding down the stairs. 

Montague Vincent stood for some minutes alone in the 
middle of the room. Then he strode suddenly across the 
hall to his wife's room and threw open the door. The truth 
lay before him. For even in the dim light from the hall he 
could see that the apartment was in much the same disorder as 
his own. Bureau drawers had been pulled out, dosets stood 
open, odds and ends of feminine apparel strewed the floor. He 
staggered slightly as he returned to the bottle and glass on the 
little table by the head of his bed. He poured himself a 
bracer, gulped it; poured himself a second bracer, gulped it; 
poured himself a third bracer 

'' Matson des volets** — House of the shutters — such was 
the name by which the " cottagers " knew " Sombre House," 
the Newport seat of the Wallace family. It was a long shingle 
house with granite additions in the rear — two granite wings, 
granite columns, terraces with high granite retaining waUs 
and broad granite flights of steps — viewed from one side, a 
cottage; from the other, a chateau — within, a succession of 
vast panelled and tapestried rooms in the best fin-de-sicde taste 
still slightly reminiscent of the mid-Victorian, of hoop-skirts 
and horse-hair sofas and a dominating preference for the ar- 
tiiidal whether in flowers or morals. It is impossible to say 
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whether Scmibre House belonged to the past da;^ of the arisr 
tocraqr or to the present days of the plutocraqr, whether it 
was the last of the cottages or the first of the palaces. But 
nothing of all this concerns us. 

In a library or living-room, or smoking-room, a short stroll 
from the front door and just beyond the great dining-room 
where two butlers were clearing the table, Langdon Wallace 
was seated in a deep arm-chair, smoking a post-prandial ciga- 
rette and perusing, very leisurely, with moments of staring ab- 
straction, a dozen or more back numbers of a certain society 
publication wherein the best of us are liable at any time to 
learn things about ourselves to our utter surprise. Little Mrs. 
Hougjiton-Stowe was walking up and down the room like a 
caged panther, stopping ever now and then to consider her 
brother's mute concentration, while her restless hands kept 
up a constant motion like the tentacles of some tropical sea 
animal and her eyes wandered nervously about the room. Her 
dress was of lace weighted with silver and the glittering train 
reached half across the room. About her neck she wore sev- 
eral chains of diamonds and a collar of pearls supporting an 
immense emerald, in the front of her bodice was a sunburst 
of diamonds, a large cross of diamonds hung at her waist, and 
her small restless hands flashed fire. All these became her as 
it is impossible to conceive of their doing any one else. 

" I've started at least a dozen times to tell you about the 
delightful guest I've had," she said, availing of a moment when 
he had risen to get another cigarette. 

" I'm sorry I've been so fearfully inattentive." With a sigh 
he threw the copies of the society publication carelessly aside and 
dropped back into his chair. "Who was it? In fact I'm 
quite interested. I suspect that it was some dull, flabby per- 
son with rigid principles whom you took infinite pleasure in 
making writhe with your deftly worded C3micisms. No one is 
more helpless than a person with rigid prindples." 

" My dear brother," she said reprovingly, " the cry * Cynic * 
is the self-defence of a commonplace mind. It is unworthy of 
you." She cast her eyes heavenward. " Valgame Dios, but it 
is a commonplace world, this of ours — of yours and mine: 
— a society without wit or virtue, yea even without scandal. 
There is only the stupid blundering of coarse appetites devoid 
of subtlety, finding a sort of contrast against the empty-headed 
righteousness of wealth. If I am a cynic, my dear brother, it 
is that I am bored. Do I shock you? " 
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" You do," he said, studying her, " most delightfully. Con- 
tinue." But as she merely laughed inscrutably, he added, 
"You are smashing old idols — always an invigorating ex- 
perience. Some people make a virtue of getting through the 
seven ages of man on a single set." 

"The seven ages of man," she repeated pensively. "Of 
woman there are but two, youth and age. Alas, I am smash- 
ing my youth's idols." For a moment she was still; then 
she came and stood behind his chair and laid her restless hands 
upon his shoulders. " I shall keep one idol," she said. 

He made no reply. She remained standing behind him. 
Then she said, *We are a fine family, we Wallaces. First 
comes Peter — I haven't seen him since he sacrificed a directors' 
meeting to meet his little world-worn sister at the wharf. He 
has his splendid record of financial misdeeds; all those indict- 
ments and investigations and that dreadful Canal Bill inquiry! " 
She heaved a sigh. " And Phil with all those dreadful wives 
— the Bluebeard of the family 1 Why is it when a man's cup- 
boards resemble charnel-houses he must spend his leisure sit- 
ting for his photograph? I never pick up a magazine but 
what I discover a latest photograph of Phil wearing some ridicu- 
lous little hat and leering with a senile vanity." She paused 
again. "And then there's you — the idealist of the group. 
You've had a stupid time of it, making up for our deficiencies.'* 

Somewhat puzzled he twisted about in his chair and looked 
up at her. "Are you going to class me among the helpless 
persons with principles? Or are you going to suggest someone 
for me to marry? In the first case let me state plainly my 
principles: that the reward of virtue rarely equals the pleasure 
of sin — for those whose tastes lie in that direction. And as 
for marrying, you tried to marry me off once before — that 
spring I spent in London. Such a lot of untidy English girls 
you had chosen for me. They all looked exactly alike and 
they all said exactly the same thing to me in exactly the same 
voice and I couldn't for the life of me, tell them apart. Do 
you remember that party where three of them sang the 
same song after dinner? 'The hours I spent with thee, dear 
heart — * I can hear it now." At the memory he burst into 
laughter. 

She joined her laughter with his, but it died away in a 
sigh. There fell a brief silence. She remained standing behind 
his chair. Then she said, " It was because I was proud of you. 
Ah, my dear brother, how proud I was of you ! That was my 
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fourth season in London and I had begun to realise the futility 
of ever getting to like my female relations-in-law, Harry's three 
sisters and his girl cousins — there must have been a hundred 
of the cousins, and all cast in the same mould. They weren't 
original, so I suppose they had to be methodical. Methodical 

— that's a British characteristic — methodical in their silly 
fads, even in their immorality they are methodical. They dis- 
approved of me before they had seen me with their methodical 
dislike for Americans. Perhaps they were right, for America 
is to Europe what Circassia is to Turkey. And they had a 
methodical way of impressing upon me how fortunate I was 
that Harry had been fool enough to marry me for my money 

— Harry, their paragon, in direct line for that peerage, the 
consort oiF which should by established precedent have been se- 
lected from the vaudeville stage. Then you came. I was be- 
ginning to give up patience; I had stood it four years. Then 
you came. Oooooh ! The humour of it creeps up my spine like 
a chill. You, my American brother, came * trailing douds of 
glory,' — you who had been the special guest of His Majesty 
the King on His Majesty the King's yacht,— you with your 
brilliant conversation and your good-looks and your culture in 
dead languages — that told heavily with them — and your 
idle and extravagant habits. Ah yes, I was proud of you! 
And I threw them all at you — all the cousins and sisters I 
could gather. I had no time to discriminate; I provided you 
with one or another and pushed you into a lonely comer and 
stood by to reprovide you when you should escape. And they 
all said the same things to you and they all sang the same songs 
to you and they all outdid themselves in methodicalness in mak- 
ing themselves attractive to you. And you — you were bored ! 
Bored!! How I blessed you! You sufiEered and grew pale 
and you strove against it, but never was man so bored. Oh, 
the sweetness of it ! " She stretched her arms upwards with a 
long ripple of laughter. 

" I never suspected the plot," he said. " Why did you never 
tell me before?" 

" Ah! " she said with a shake of her head; " it was all part 
of what followed — and I never wrote you about that till it 
was all over and I was coming home. Home! Home! " She 
crossed the room and leaned with her elbows on the low mantel 
of the fireplace. " I guess I've had my share of Hell." 

He pulled himself out of the depths of his chair and sat on 
the arm of it facing her. " I see what you are coming to," he 
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he said gravely. " I was something of a brute to go away this 
summer. It's a big empty place, isn't it? I've got used to it. 
Phil spent a couple of months here one summer — after one of 
his marriages or un-marriages. He'll never come back. And 
Peter never gets away from his railroads and directors' meet- 
ing. By the way, that Canal Bill — I tried some sort of re- 
monstrance, and for my pains I merely got told to mind my 
own business. My own business! I've not much of a life to 
boast of, idling it away here in Newport That's my glass 
house; I can't throw stones at Peter. Perhaps it is better thus 
for the family peace." 

" What a dear, comforting optimist you are ! You begin 
with, 'How rotten bad things are!* and you end up 'Isn't 
that fortunate ? ' " She recrossed the room to him. " It's easy 
enough to be good when you're tired of being bad. I have no 
doubt that it is harder to be consistently bad than to be con- 
sistently good. That is virtue's particular virtue. But I be- 
lieve that it is impossible to be good when you're bored. How 
have you kept it up all this time? Every time the American 
papers came I used to think, ' Now I'll read about Lang run- 
ning off with somebody's wife.' But instead I would read that 
one of the three Mrs. Phil Wallaces had achieved some new 
vulgarity, or that Peter was being indicted or investigated again 
with a chance of being sent up for a term of years. I mustn't 
throw stones, I know; I've added my little to the family re- 
pute. But I have yet to read your name in headlines as I have 
read my own and Phil's and Peter's. We owe you something, 
don't we, for keeping the old house open — only a week or two 
at a time, perhaps. But you have kept it open and aired, with 
the shades well up and the knocker on the front door polished. 
We owe you a good deal, don't we?" 

" I'm glad you think so," he replied with a guffaw. " Neg- 
lect — that's what I've contributed to the family re- 
pute. And God forgive me for the way I've neglected you. 
I suppose we were coming to that. The prelude being over 
you're going to pitch into me for having gone away and left 
you all summer. I deserve it. I never stopped to think what 
a big lonely place this was any more than I stopped to think 
that Harry might not be the most amiable husband or that 
those three sisters-in-law and those dreadful cousins might not 
be the most congenial companions." 

She gave a little laugh with closed lips. " I wasn't think- 
ing of that. I was only thinking that I was glad to have you 
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back — that I was proud of you, prouder than I Vc ever been 
before; proud of you for having kept the old house open and 
aired that no one need enter it with lifted skirts and sniffing 
nose. I speak figuratively, my dear brother. Yes, they would 
find everything as our worthy parents left it, hardly a vase has 
been moved. But it is a big lonely place for all the respect 
I bear its four walls. Don't be frightened; I'm not going 
to pitch into you. You remember that I had started for the 
dozenth time to tell you about the delightful guest I've had 
— only you said something about a dull, flabby person with 
prindples and somehow I got going in the wrong direction. 
He's the dearest boy! The very first thing he said as he 
walked in was: ' What a palace you live in! I've always won- 
dered if palaces were habitable.' I could have cried when he 
said it. It was the first human remark I'd heard since I had 
returned to Newport. I'd been so lonely all summer!" 

" Tell me about him," he said, welcoming a new topic with 
a profound sigh. 

She shook him affectionately. "My dear brother, how I 
bore you I It is my demonstrative nature. Forgive us our 
sins." 

" Forgive us our virtues. You have done nothing but prate 
of mine. Nobody wants to be praised for his virtues, except 
those who are notoriously lacking in them. And now let me 
hear of this guest who has done me the honour to walk out as 
I walk in. I'm tired of hearing about myself." 

She took the companion chair facing him. " Well then, in 
the first place he is so exactly like you that — " 

He threw up his hands in a gesture of despair. 

"But it's not his fault; he's a minister's son." 

" Ministers* sons are proverbially bad," said he hopefully, 
sinking back in his chair and closing his eyes. "Wake me 
when you come to mention his name." 

" His name is Leigh Coulter. His sister married an Eng- 
lishman with a large club acquaintance. She and I saw a great 
deal of each other in London. His father — " 

"Yes, I know his father." 

"You do?" She seemed a little surprised. "Where 
did—" 

" Oh, I heard him preach the most fearful nonsense I've ever 
heard from the pulpit That was years and years ago in a little 
country town. Years and years ago — a June morning. 
Strange, I can see him now thundering down on that little 
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drowsy congregation, and I remember — But 111 not bore you. 
The next time I saw Dr. Coulter — Mr. Coulter, he had 
dropped his holy orders. He came to me about a business prop- 
osition and from the way he thundered at me you would have 
imagined him a prophet prophesying about the price of com in 
Egypt. He still spoke with the authority of the doth — the 
whole doth. — I interrupt you. Go on." 

Sitting forward in her chair with her chin in her hand she 
told him the whole painful story of the ruin of the Coulter 
family. At last she came to the point of it all, Leigh. " Oh, 
Lang, he is the dearest boy in the world! He is almost ten 
years younger than I : you are ten years older. The first few 
days he was here the illusion held me that I was no older than 
he ; that I was Elsie Wallace again. Elsie — I made him call 
me that. But the illusion did not last. I was quite jealous 
at first. Then I became desperately conscious of my age. I 
put carmine on my lips. I felt how bored he was being polite 
to me; I spared him as much as I could. Oh, the crudty of 
it! " She smiled and kicked her slipper into his lap. In an ab- 
stracted manner he replaced it upon her little foot. " I'm your 
age now — yes, something between young and old, when a 
woman first counts her years to herself and begins to think ex- 
clusively of her dothes. But I was mad to go with him this 
morning before breakfast. You remember our old rides in the 
early mornings? I was mad to go, but tra-la — the hated 
rival!" 

"Miss Vincent!" exdaimed Wallace, suddenly rising and 
taking a few steps with his back to her. " I met her on her 
way home from the livery stable." He began pacing up and 
down with a scowling expression of concentrated thought on 
his face. 

Her sensitive nature responded with a quick flash of — was it 
jealousy or suspicion? "I have invaded your bachdordom," 
she said. 

He laughed, flung his cigarette into the fireplace and re- 
sumed his scowl. 

" It interests you." 

" Yes," he replied shortly. " I rather suspect that he knows 
a good deal about me that isn't so, this guest of yours. Out he 
walks as I walk in, as if he had some scruple about eating 
my salt." 

" Lang! " she cried, springing to her feet. 

" I beg your pardon. Forgive me. I'm in an indigo-blue 
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humour to-night. Somebody has got up some sort of story about 
me while I've been away — that's all. I don't suppose you've 
heard it. It has been annoying me all day." 

" Oh, Lang, not about you? " she searched his face with her 
grey eyes. 

He turned upon her. " My dear sister, you are as bad as 
the worst of them. You would believe a scandal before ever 
you have heard it." 

" There is always some ground for a scandal," she retorted. 

He laughed. " First you crown me with all the virtues 
and then straightway you cross-question me upon my morals." 
He leaned back against the edge of the long mahogany library 
table and crossed his arms. " Well, I suppose the first thing 
to do is to roimd up the scandaL I used to leave such mat- 
ters to Hammond." 

"Yes, your valet," she interrupted. "You would gener- 
ally end your letters with a postscript about him." 

"I never wrote anything but the postscripts," he said 
blandly. " Poor fellow, he suffered dreadfully from seasick- 
ness. When I informed him that I should spend the summer 
on the yacht he wired me from Kansas City." 

"And what did he wire?" 

He had been staring abstractedly at the floor. He glanced 
up. " Nothing," he replied. 

"That could be put very conveniently into ten words." 

" Merely to let me know that he had delivered a note." 

" To Miss — Miss Vincent ? " 

The persistence of her curiosity vexed him. "What has 
Miss Vincent to do with it? " he demanded severely. 

" That is my question." 

" I fan to follow you." 

" You mentioned meeting her this morning, did you not, in 
connection with this scandal, the origin of which you have im- 
puted to my guest? I ask you, therefore, what has she to do 
with it?" 

He found himself suddenly with his back to the wall. How 
should he answer? His sister kn^w nothing of his intimacy 
with the Vincent family. But this intimacy he wished of all 
things to keep from her. Now that he had exiled himself from 
the little cottage what need of telling her? Besides he foresaw 
dangerous explanations concerning the termination of the 
friendship. "Of what are you seeking to accuse me?" he 
asked after a considerable silence. 
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" It is you who have accused my guest of an ungenerous act" 

" I retract and ask pardon." 

She felt the abruptness of his reply. She stood for a mo- 
ment at the other end of the long table from him, drumming 
upon it with her fingers^ Her suspidous curiosity, however, 
was too much for her. " It would have been more gradous 
to have offered an explanation/' she said. 

" I have none to offer." He faced her suddenly. " Do 
you believe me?" 

His manner was convindng. His tall, handsome person pos- 
sessed a nobility that belied the presence of deceit Her sisterly 
admiration argued for him. Yet she hesitated to reply. But 
how could she doubt him? What scandal should ever point 
filthy fingers at her idol, this brother she loved so well? She 
raised her head. " I — " But she paused, hearing voices in 
the distant hall, followed by sharp, swift footsteps approaching. 

He, too, at the strange sound, twisted his body that he mig^t 
look over his shoulder toward the door. 

At that moment a wild apparition appeared in it — could 
it be the dapper Montague Vincent, his face purple, the veins 
standing out on a forehead beaded with perspiration, and his 
white shirt-front splotched with blood I He paused a moment 
on the threshold and advanced unsteadily into the room — 
only a few paces, however, for Wallace, his first thought to 
spare a meeting between his sister and Vincent in this con- 
dition, had sprung forward to check him. Then in a rasping 
voice, said Vincent, " Where is my wife, if you please? Where 
is my wife?" 

Wallace's face changed, he fell back a step. '* Your wife? " 
he said in a dazed tone. 

There was a little cry behind him. A china vase was knocked 
over, rolled the length of the long library table and fell off on 
the floor with a shattering crash. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A short chapter serving as an introduction to the second half of our 
history, the which the reader will find in a slightly different style 
from the first 

There arc in the West of this great country certain desert 
valleys of such scorching heat that birds flying across them are 
frequently overcome and perish. Thus flying westward from 
Newport let us imagine that we have been similarly overcome 
and have fallen ; that we now recover consciousness and wonder 
when-and-where we are. 

It is still the same eventful day of our last chapter, the 
twenty — th day of August and our watches have been shaken 
back to mid-day. We are standing in the midst of a side-walk 
crowd of mud-begrimed children and toddling babies and slat- 
ternly Irish women with scant wisps of hair drawn up into 
hard knots on the tops of their heads. It is the street known 
by the sounding name of " East 34th ** in the fetid and swelter- 
ing city of New York upon the tenth day of breathless heat. — 
" Move along now," cries a policeman, waving his club at 
the smallest of the children. " It's all over. You're obstructin' 
the side-walk." — "What is all over?" we inquire. — " TTis 
only one of them missionary ladies," he says, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder at the disappearing form of the person in 
question. We give a little cry of surprise, for even at a distance 
the tall, gaunt figure is recognisable. It is Mrs. Arthur Alden 
— Aunt Wilhelmina. 

It had ever been the dream of Aimt Wilhelmina that some 
day she should stand at the head of a great reform movement. 
The chief obstacle to the realisation of this ambition was, of 
course, that every social evil was already provided with a move- 
ment for its reform. There were temperance unions, anti- 
divorce leagues, societies for the furtherance of eugenics, so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to animals, to prisoners, to 
children, societies to create parks, societies to abolish noise, 
societies to restore a proper respect for the Sabbath, societies 
for improving the condition of the poor, societies for the prop- 
agation of the tooth-brush, societies for a thousand and one use- 
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ful and usdess purposes of reform. There were even societies 
for the reform of religion constantly resulting in new churches 
and persuasions. It would seem that there wanted only a so- 
ciety for the reform of human nature that the list should be 
complete. Now Aunt Wilhelmina belonged to no one of these 
societies. She had long since quarrelled with them all. Her 
philanthropy was of a purely individual nature and consisted 
principally in the founding of " Rests " or " Clubs." These 
were restful retreats, usually to be described as a single room 
where those who chose to do so might rest in stifiE wooden chairs 
and find decent enjoyment in the perusal of a dozen or more 
ancient magazines in a daylight eclipsed every third minute by 
the passing of an elevated train or a gas-light that danced like 
a will-o'-the-wisp. The work had not thrived as it should. 
The clubs did not draw the men from the saloons, nor did it 
appear that the poor of the slums were much given to resting. 
And so Aunt Wilhelmina was thirsting for a cause. She would 
have been glad, without a doubt, to have discovered a brand 
new cardinal sin. 

Upon this particular afternoon as she was passing along that 
portion of East 34th Street which rejoices in the umbrage of 
the elevated railway she surveyed the filth and poverty with a 
critical eye. Something within her told her that her cause was 
lurking nigh at hand; that she need only look hard enough 
and the discovery would be made. In such a mind she sud- 
denly cast her glance upon an array of nude figures in the win- 
dow of a dealer in plaster statuary. The central figure was a 
striking representation of Phryne before the judges. Without 
a moment's hesitation the good woman strode into the shop 
and called for the proprietor. 

"That statue," she cried, designating the figure with her 
umbrella and spreading her fingers before her face in gesture 
of horror; " remove it! " 

The proprietor of the shop, mistaking her for a customer, 
hastened to comply; brought the figure and exhibited it upon the 
counter. 

" Do you mean to insult me by thrusting it under my nose? " 
she demanded in righteous rage. " Your window is a menace 
to the morals of the vicinity." 

"Ah!" gasped the proprietor, who spoke only Italian. 
"L'altro!" He sprang again to the window and returned 
with a Venus in either hand. " Questo? " he said, holding out 
one of them. " Two dollar. Vera nice." 
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Aunt Wilhelmina raised her umbrella and smote the statue 
a demolishing blow. 

Of that which followed it would be impossible to give an ac- 
curate record. There was a dispute in two languages which 
ended in Aunt Wilhelmina la3ang about her with her umbrella. 
Had not a policeman been near at hand the damage would have 
been greater than it was; for when the Italian had estimated 
bis losses he found that they could not reasonably be put at 
more than twenty dollars. This amount Aunt Wilhelmina was 
obliged to pay upon the spot to avoid being haled into court. 
Leaving the remains of her umbrella, she marched magnificently 
out of the shop. 

And thus beholding her in the distance we have hastened 
after her. 

Had she, perhaps, discovered her cause at last — the menace 
of indecent window displays to the morals of the city? She 
passed a pliunber's shop. Good heavens! She passed a dry- 
goods emporium. A row of gloriously stockinged legs kicked 
out at her in a sort of mutilated ballet. She passed a second 
dry-gqods emporium where in the same window a group of 
male and female wax figures exhibited Eureka health under- 
wear and the Aphrodite Pinchless Corset respectively. Alas 
for morality ! She was about to enter the store and remonstrate 
when her glance fell upon the windows of an apothecary's shop 
on the opposite comer. Could she believe her eyes — her eyes 
that until a few minutes ago had been blind to the immodest 
displays in shop windows? Here, however, we shall spare the 
reader a certain amount of unnecessary detail. But we shall 
take the liberty of mentioning the three-foot statue of Venus — 
by name humorously appropriate, the Venus di Medici — its 
beauty swathed in elastic bandages. And we shall mention the 
plaster replica of "The Dying Gladiator," apparently dying 
from a complication of warts and corns which might have been 
removed like corks from a bottle with a single application of 
Dr. Somebody's Wart and Com Cure. And in a window fac- 
ing upon the avenue were, also, the Laocoon family exercising 
with Prof. Blank's patent elastic chest developer. Aunt Wilhel- 
mina contemplated this display with horror. It was not that 
she was looking into these windows for the first time, for she 
passed them almost daily; it was merely that she saw in them 
for the first time a menace to morality. She crossed the street 
and entered. 

There were a number of people at the counters and the 
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clerks were all busy. Standing in the middle of the floor she 
demanded in a loud voice the name of the owner of the shop. 
A third repetition of her question brought a pause in the busi- 
ness of buying and selling. 

'' Mine huspand owns this shop," declared a stout German 
frau from the cashier's cage; and added, to the confusion of 
reason, " I am his sole vidow as neither of us ever married 
again. Vat you want mit him while he is still dead ? " 

" Madam," exclaimed the missionary, " the windows of this 
establishment are a menace to public morality. They are an 
abomination ! " 

" Hans," cried the proprietress, " please to shove the lady out. 
Fritz, be smart about a police." 

" Madam," shouted Aunt Wilhelmina above the roar of a 
passing elevated train, and at the same time raising an accusing 
finger, " you have heard me." And with a terrible look fore- 
boding evil to the establishment she strode across the threshold. 

Aunt Wilhelmina lives, at the present moment of our story 
— for she is constantly shifting her place of abode — in the 
upper floor of a Rest in East 2-th street This Rest mig^it in 
other hands have served the average usefulness of a slum 
mission-house. Properly furnished to the extent of an electric 
fan it would have been a pleasant resort for the feminine popu- 
lation of East 2-th street, which, upon such dajrs as this, is to 
be found seeking the breath of life upon the doorstep. Here 
might a devoted worker have gathered the small children in 
classes to be read aloud to or to be taught educational games — 
those unfortunates whose minds must otherwise vegetate throu^ 
three long sununer months of vacation, which is just the nicely 
proportionate time for forgetting what is learned in the other 
nine. 

Having followed Aunt Wilhelmina from the apothecary shop 
we are brought very shortly to the door of the Rest. From 
the top of the high stoop, the only high stoop in the block, we 
survey the street, remembering that it is the tenth day of 
breathless heat. 

The odor of hot asphalt has succiunbed slightly to the acrid 
odor of oil, or what must be presumed to be oil, though no 
oil of such odor was ever offered for sale. This odor, which 
is purest along the metal tracks of Madison Avenue and Fourth, 
a bitter smell, suggestive of warm May weather, becomes 
stronger but less pure as one nears the river-front, where it 
loses its spring-like character and becomes reminiscent of those 
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damp winter days when it can be smelt on Fifth Avenue. Ow- 
ing to the sudden sloping away of the street the river is itself 
broadly visible and from it comes also an interminable groaning 
of steam whistles. In the distance in the opposite direction are 
seen the blank, windowless sides of tall building? and the steel 
frame of a building partly constructed. A hundred yards away 
a gang of men are excavating a great hole in the middle oithe 
street whence issues a cloud of steam and an odor of illuminat- 
ing gas now and then faintly perceptible. Somewhere there is 
a brewery and somewhere someone pounds upon metal and 
somewhere a riveting machine chatters. And the still, hot air 
seems surcharged with sound and odor. For it is the tenth 
day of breathless heat 

We look across at an uneven line of new, solid-built, respect- 
able tenements with littered fire-escapes, and here and there 
behind a great protruding sign we discover a little half-hidden 
basement shop. The street itself is grey with rubbish, mostly 
paper, and its asphalt is worn full of deep holes, and not far 
distant on the side-walk a cluster of swill cans are basking in 
the blazing sun. A peddler pushes his cart along the gutter, 
caUing something that in the language of street calls does for 
" fresh fish," while the quality that does for freshness is notice- 
able as he passes. Directly across the street lies a dead horse, 
near which a small army of children are pla3ang or fighting, we 
cannot determine which. Fortunately the horse is only an 
hour or so dead, but other streets are not so fortunate, for it 
is the tenth day of breathless heat. 

Suddenly there is a great shouting and innumerable women 
rise up from among stoops, appear in doorways, hang out of 
windows; the children scamper back on the house-steps, and the 
coster runs his cart up on the side-walk into the swill cans, 
one of which is overturned. It is merely an automobile on its 
way up from some yacht-landing, joimcing over the asphalt at 
the peril of its springs and the necks of a lady and a gentleman 
wedged stifily into the small rear-entrance tonneau. It chug- 
chug-p'flE-chug? up the steep grade, while scorn and invectives 
arc hurled at it from the side-walk. It jounces past, the ex- 
citement is over and the children go back to their game. We 
have witnessed a visit of the aristocracy and we have setn the 
opinion in which wealth and power are held in East 2-th street. 
Our notice, also, has been called to the number of women rest- 
ing on the side-walk. For it is hot — the tenth day of breath- 
less heat. 
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The Rest is a narrow and decrepit three story house, the 
basement of which is occupied by a shoemaker. Signs of a 
dozen different brokers offer the house for sale and the signs 
themselves are old and faded. As Aunt Wilhelmina enters 
she glances into the front room and is gladdened by the si^t 
of die shoemaker's wife holding quiet discourse with three 
female friends, who, however, immediately rise and prepare to 
depart 

" Do not go ! " protests the missionary. " This house, is it 
not free to you, coming and going as you please? " Whereat 
the three women are seated again, but eye the missionary sus- 
piciously. " But I cannot remain. I have work — work — 
work." 

She ascends the stairs to the second floor, where she lets her- 
self into her room. For it is here that she lives. No one, be 
it explained, occupies the third floor, which is in very bad re- 
pair, much of the plaster already down and pans and tin bath 
tubs set here and there attesting to the fact that the roof leaks. 
But the second floor is quite habitable, though but a modest 
home, indeed, for a woman of four tliousand a year. The 
front room is papered in a dull green stripe and hung with 
allegorical engravings. There is a worn parlour carpet on the 
floor and soiled lace curtains in the windows. There is a 
small stove supporting a potted plant, an immense horsehair 
lounge, a bed transformed by an old red velours portiere and 
faded cushions into a divan, a folding mission organ piled with 
hymn books, and a great roll-top desk, the former property of 
the late Rev. Arthur. The missionary seats herself at the 
desk and, seizing her pen, prepares to inscribe terrible words 
that shall shake society to its depths (if it has depths), while 
visions of herself, with a bright coloured sash diagonally across 
her breast, leading a parade of similarly decorated females to 
the sound of martial music, the flourish of banners and the 
display of transparencies, floats in the foreground of her 
thoughts. Her first letter is to the " Sabbath Companion," her 
second to the " Guardian of Hope." The afternoon wears on. 
Her tenth letter is to a newspaper. It contains the following 
perfervid sentence: "Let us uproot this evil, whose voice, 
pandering to our lowest passions, surges throughout the length 
and breadth of the land till the fruit of it steals in upon the 
home and falls heavily upon the child." Her twentieth to 
Miss Beame, care of Rev. Pali Tamil, Surat, India; her twenty- 
fifth to " The Society for the Abolition of Divorce." 
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There is a knock on the door. Good heavens, can it be six 
o'clock! The Rev. Mr. Prughn is due at that hour by written 
appointment to elicit her support in his campaign against cheap 
candy containing upwards of four percent of alcohol. 

" Come in ! " she says sharply, writing more furiously than 
ever. 

It IS not Mr. Prughn, but merely Tonia, the shoemaker's 
daughter, a half-starved child of ten, so thin that her knees and 
elbows appear like apples spitted upon canes. Tonia is receiv- 
ing daily instruction from Aunt Wilhelmina in the art of ac- 
quiring health and beauty through exercise. " Ma'am, what 
about two ladies?" 

" Ha! Tonia — later — I am very busy. Do the lying-on- 
the-stomach exercises." 

"Wilhelmina!" 

The missionary starts to her feet. "Why my dear rel- 
atives!" she cries, for who stands before her but Mrs. Mon- 
tague Vincent of Newport and her daughter Edith! 

Once more we take up the thread of our story. 

" It seemed that we should never find you," sighed Mrs. 
Vincent. " How comfortable you are here ! " She wearily 
seated herself upon the horsehair lounge. " My heart sank as 
I came down the street, but here we are, and how restful it is 
to feel that the world has lost sight of us. For we might, in- 
deed, be at the end of the earth, might we not? You call it 
a 'Rest,' don't you? I am quite faint. Could E get me a 
glass of water?" 

Tonia, in a sort of frenzied haste, fetched a bottle of spring 
water and a china mug from the rear room and, having de- 
posited these at Mrs. Vincent's feet, retired precipitously into 
the hall and then, as if terrified at the sound of her own foot- 
steps, fled down the stairs. 

" I am comfortable — yes, very comfortable," replied Aunt 
Wilhelmina, waving a limp hand at her possessions about her. 
" But only the call of God's work has led me to pitch my tent 
in this place." 

" I have no doubt but that one must live among such people 
in order to help them. On days like this how one's heart must 
ache for them." 

"Yes," Aunt Wilhelmina replied, without much idea what 
the other had said. " Yes — indeed — yes. I do not, however, 
suffer from the heat," 
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The sound and the smell came in at the open windows. Mrs. 
Vincent turned her face to look out upon the street. " Poverty 
first, then ignorance and suffering, and ever5rthing else follows. 
Am I not right, Wilhelmina? And the reward of charity is 
a crown of thorns, — even since the beginning, and perfect love 
comes at last to the cross." Then she paused and in a difiFerent 
tone began, " Wilhelmina — " 

But the missionary interrupted. " Ah, my dear Edith, you 
will be interested to learn of the great work I have to-day be- 
gun. And you, E, are not too young to hear. I am convinced 
diat the immodest displa3rs in shop windows are a public menace. 
Yes, my dear relatives, it is an evil which calls for our im- 
mediate attention, which we cannot afford to neglect" Whereat 
she expatiated upon the matter for several minutes with an 
enthusiasm that permitted no interruption. 

"Wilhelmina," said Mrs. Vincent at last, "you have not 
asked how or why I am here. I have come for your help, 
Wilhelmina." 

Aunt Wilhelmina was seated again in her desk chair and 
solemnly replaced her black-rimmed glasses. "Gladly will I 
assist you," she said in a tone indicating that the request flattered 
her. " But my time is scarcely my own. I surmise the matter 
has to do with the Sailors' Home, which I fear has suffered in 
the departure of Miss Beame for foreign lands. Perhaps I 
could find time to run on to Newport for a few days. Yes, 
I think I can arrange it." 

" It is not a matter of charity work, Wilhelmina." 

" Ah," cried the missionary, drawing herself up stifily; " Mon- 
tague has been drinking again! " 

" It is this, Wilhelmina," said Mrs. Vincent, " that you must 
help me to find some work by which E and I may live. I have 
left Monty. God grant that I may never see him again." 
Here she bowed her face, and E, who had not spoken since she 
had entered the room, burst into tears. 

" Merciful heavens! " cried Aunt Wilhelmina, rising to her 
gaunt stature, " Have you come to tell me that you are about 
to get a divorce! A divorce! Oh, impossible! Oh, shocking! 
Oh, terrible ! " At each of these ejaculations she retreated a 
step from her unfortunate sister-in-law and stood glaring at her 
from the far side of the room. 

After a moment or two Mrs. Vincent raised her head. " Not 
divorce; we cannot afford it." 

"Ah! I could not have believed it of you. Whatever this 
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folly, you will certainly not persist in it. You will return at 
once. Yes, I shall return with you, sacrificing, as I shall be 
forced to, matters of extreme importance. I shall speak to 
Montague and I do not think my words will be without in- 
fluence. Once before — " 

" Wilhelmina, you do not understand that we have nowhere 
to return to. It is quite impossible to return. I have a few 
pieces of jewellery and a little over thirteen dollars. That is 
all E and I have in the world." 

" I am hardly in the mood to receive such an intelligence," 
declared the missionary in distress, "espedally with all this 
brain-work falling upon my shoulders." She flourished her 
hand toward the letters. " You have run away from your hus- 
band. Good heavens, you mustn't be seen here! " 

" Wilhelmina, I rely upon you to help me." 

"Yes, yes — I have it. You shall write me — you shall 
write me at length, and I can read and take cognisance in a 
more equitable mind. How should I advise you now? You 
have quite upset me. And consider how dreadful it would 
be if you should be discovered here — after all I have written 
and spoken against divorce. Indeed, it was a very thoughtless 
thing of you to have come here. We must not delay a moment." 
She went to the door and peered down the stairs. " The way 
is yet clear." 

" Wilhelmina, you do not know what this is. You imagine 
that in a little while we shall go back. You must realise that 
we can never go back. We are homeless and almost penniless. 
Nor can I expect ever to receive anything from Monty. I fear 
we have only left debts behind us." 

" Debts! " cried Wilhelmina, wringing her hands. "What 
if your coming here should involve me in those debts ! I have 
but a nnall portion in the world's goods. Oh, God be merci- 
ful!" 

Mrs. Vincent suddenly went very pale and continued so for 
a full minute, with her hands pressed to her heart. It was as 
if some new horror had burst upon her. Then, without speak- 
ing, she rose slowly. 

"Oh, Aunt Wilhelmina," said E, opening her lips at last, 
" we have no one to go to except you, and we have almost no 
money, and we have been counting on you to help us, and we 
have been hours finding you, and mother isn't strong, and we 
— we haven't had any luncheon, and I've been up since four 
o'clock, and we've left our valises at the station — " She might 
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have gone on indefinitely with her list of woes, wherein the 
least were ranked with the greatest, as indeed they are at such 
times, had not Tonia appeared at the door. 

" Ma'am, a man and what about him? " 

"Oh, heavens 1 Mr. Prughn! Oh, what's to be done!" 
She could hear him ascending. " Edith I My dear Edith ! *' 
she cried in an agonised whisper, waving beseeching hands. 
She had just time to hurry them into the back room and thence 
into the hall and to take her hasty leave of them while the 
organiser of the great reform against impure candy was remov- 
ing his hat and gloves in the front room. Her last words 
were, " Now be sure to write " ; at which for some imaccounta- 
ble reason E burst into a short and sudden peal of laughter, 
which must have startled the Rev. Mr. Prughn. 

At the foot of the stairs Mrs. Vincent paused to lower her 
veil, and turning weakly to E she said ^intly, "The trust- 
funds. Oh, if your father has taken those — your cousin 
Harry's money and the Estabrook money and your Aunt Wil- 
helmina's! Ob, £! it came upon me suddenly! " 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Of the myvtery surrounding Mrs. Vincent's flight; of Mr. Vincent's 
▼isit to his lawyers; and of how Mr. Wallace waited. 

That no word of Mrs. Vincent's flight from Newport ap- 
peared in the papers may possibly have been due to the journal- 
istic excitement over the heat spell. A prolonged heat spell in 
a city of six million inhabitants is little short of a national dis* 
aster. Mrs. Vincent's flight was upon the tenth day of extra- 
ordinary heat. The mortality in the metropolis had already 
passed all records and the daily toll of life was assuming terrible 
proportions. The newspapers gave up their columns to lurid 
picturings of the heat-stricken city and the contributions of their 
correspondents received scant notice. 

The absence of printed report was certainly not due to the 
fact of Mrs. Vincent's flight being unknown. It was known 
immediately ; became a topic Some persons being more plenti- 
fully endowed with invention knew more than others. Who 
having gathered a few facts in the servants'-hall did not inter- 
pret diesc facts in the salon? And what charming interpre- 
tations could not be put upon the coincidental return of Mr. 
Wallace and disappearance of Mrs. Vincent? Mrs. Eustace 
(does the reader remember her?) got out her subscription book. 
The grey blood of widowhood glowed with a pale warmth 
beneadi the thin membraneous skin of her face as she bobbed 
hither and thither among the fashionable crowd at the Casino 
upon this the last day of the tournament. Strange, indeed, were 
the things she heard, for rumour, unguided by printed report, 
runs to strange conclusions. But Mrs. Eustace wasted very 
little time in the Casino. It was the truth that she wanted. 
She had very subtle ways of finding the truth when she wanted 
It. 

Mr. Duffey knows something, or rather is conscious of the 
existence of a great many things he does not know, which is an 
unusual and very dangerous state of mind. He knows that 
there were trunks on the hack that took Mrs. Vincent to the 
station, because he himself saw to the checking of the said 
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trunks to New York, and to prove the truth he could, were he 
so disposed, produce from his vest pocket a twenty-dollar bill 
that a certain gentleman had that very morning given him to 
hold his tongue. And if it was worth twenty dollars to any- 
body for him to hold his tongue was not that proof enough 
that — well, that he knew something? Whisht! Sure they 
ud have put him under chloryform an* have a doctor to cut it 
out iv him. That's what twinty dollars of sacracy be worth 
to Tim DuflEey. And Tim Duffey cocks his hat. 

The Vincent servants know a lot of mysterious facts which 
they have confused in their own memories to such an extent 
that the simple chronicle of events is already beyond repair. — 
Did Mr. Vincent beat Mrs. Vincent with a coal-shovel? — 
Yes, to be sure! — Timid, yielding natures, they deny nothing, 
they admit everything; we shall have the facts as we wish 
them; they hide their hands under spotless aprons and glance 
wistfully at the kitchen door. 

William, the Wallaces' third man, knows something. Did 
he not himself admit Mr. Vincent to Sombre House upon the 
evening of Mrs. Vincent's flight; did he not hear high words 
spoken between Mr. Wallace and Mr. Vincent; did he not 
sweep up the fragments of a vase which had been flung? 

A/ld to these foimtain sources such plain facts as that Mr. 
Wallace had mysteriously disappeared from Newport, that Mr. 
Cass had mysteriously disappeared, that Mr. Vincent had 
mysteriously disappeared, and, of course, a great many persons 
who had come to view the tournament had also disappeared, 
not to say mysteriously. And then, too, the Vincent cottage 
had a very mysterious look about it. It was quite deserted, the 
Vincent servants having left upon the second day of Mrs. 
Vincent's flight, whether because the tradespeople had mys- 
teriously ceased to call or because, as Mrs. Van Buren stoutly 
held, Mrs. Vincent and her daughter were both of them buried 
in the cellar, or for any other reason, one might have decided 
to suit oneself. It was all a very great mystery. Even Mrs. 
Eustace, who made a business of knowing eversrthing that was 
worth knowing, asked herself many imanswerable questions. 

Eloise experienced no sorrow at the misfortunes of her friend. 
On the contrary, the dominant note of her emotions was tri- 
umph. Could we but have seen her prowling about the little 
cottage, trying on E's dresses, l5ring in her bed, poking through 
Mrs. Vincent's bureau drawers, even venturing wiA beating 
heart into Mr. Vincent's bedroom and running her hands 
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through the pockets of his suits and turning over the bills upon 
his desk! And as she went prying into all the secret corners 
of the little cottage she did not for a moment forget that once 
it had been forbidden ground. Yes, if we may borrow the 
words of la RochefoucaiJd, there was something in the misfor- 
tune of her friend that was not altogether displeasing. 

But there was a false note in her paean of victory. Among 
other unopened letters upon the parlour table lay a letter ad- 
dressed to Miss Edith Vincent. The handwriting was small, 
rapid, unmistakedly masculine. At its sealed envelope Eloise 
felt that her triimiph stopped short. Its existence there upon 
the parlour table mocked her as she took possession of the 
empty cottage. She held it up to the light, endeavouring to 
read through the envelope. She even moistened the envelope 
with alcohol, but the letter was so folded that no writing was 
visible. Three days she fingered it with burning fingers and 
then passionate curiosity got the better of her. Thou shall not 
be found out; this is the first and great commandment. Who 
would ever know but herielf ? With trembling hands she tore 
the letter open. 
It read: 

''DearE:— 

" I apologise and ask pardon. I did not mean to be curious. 
You seemed to be asking my advice. If I have blundered upon 
your secret, perhaps, also, I have blundered upon my own. 
I ask pardon in the name of our old friendship. I know in 
what light you hold friendship and hope you will show me 
some small portion of that generous forgiveness that you have 
shown another. 

Sincerely, 

Leigh Coulter. 
P. S. I have just time to write this before leaving Newport. 
I beg you to send me a line; otherwise I shall consider that I 
am still unforgiven.*' 

What an extraordinary letter, thought Eloise. In all the 
hundreds of letters she had received from men there had never 
been anything like it. What was Leigh asking pardon for? 
She laughed to think how soon he, too, had suffered E's dis- 
pleasure. It served him right. She felt in some measure 
avenged. Having read the letter without much comprehension, 
but to the entire satisfaction of her curiosity, she reasoned that 
she must destroy it. She went to the fireplace, knelt and burned 
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the letter. As it flared up she saw herself for an instant in 
Its fateful light. She saw herself committing an act that would 
leave a scar upon her conscience for all time. She saw her- 
self in one caste, her friend in another. With the dying down 
of the flame she sprang to her feet and fled the cottage. — And 
the second is like unto it: thou shalt nut find out thyself^ 

That afternoon the Wallaces' nightwatchman locked up the 
house. He must have done it very quietly for Aunt Wilhel- 
mina Alden was in the house at the time. A few minutes after 
the watchman had left she descended and was surprised to find 
herself locked in. But the front door being locked on the in- 
side, she opened it and went out, closing it again behind her. 
Then she sat down on the front steps and folded her arms. 
And here the watchman, returning a minute later, found her. 
" I wish to see Mr. Montague Vincent," she declared savagely. 

" That you can't," said the watchman. 

" But I must and shall see him," said she. " It's a matter 
of money." 

" See a lawyer, ye'd better. There's a good many as are 
afore you. And so good-evening to you." With this he in- 
dicated that she should rise, which she refused to do. 

" I tell you I am determined to see Mr. Vincent," she de- 
clared again. 

"That you can't," repeated the watchman; "because he's 
dead. Yes, ma'am, dead — all of 'em dead." And he strolled 
away. 

But Mr. Montague Vincent was very much alive. On the 
afternoon of Friday, August the twenty — ^th he strolled into the 
law oflices of Goldberg, Rosenstein, Kahn, Cohen & Smith 
as if he owned the place. The name of the firm suggests vast 
oflices of polished marble like a turkish bath — long corridors 
with chancel-rails here and there guarded by yoimg and beautiful 
females who took one's name and disappeared forever — glass 
doors bearing the names of Mr. Goldberg and of Mr. Rosen- 
stein and of Mr. Kahn and of Mr. Cohen and of Mr. Smith. 
But on the contrary. The offices in question were a small, 
dark, dingy, set of rooms, attained by a tortuous iron stair. 
Mr. Smith, a bald, wizened little man of indefinite years was, 
at the moment of Mr. Vincent's entrance, seated on an andent 
specimen of office desk in the hall exercising a species of sly 
humour on a very plain stenographer-of-all-work. 

" Ah ! Good-afternoon I Good-afternoon ! Come in ! Come 
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in! Sit down! Sit down! Mr. Kahn is up to the Tombs 
Court — drunk and disorderly — ought to be back any minute. 
Fine weather! A trifle warm! A trifle warm! Come into 
this room. Glad to see you! Glad to see you! Bessie, the 
tray for Mr. Vincent." And while Bessie extracted from a 
lower drawer of her desk two tall bottles and a tray and some 
glasses from which she removed the dust by blowing into them, 
Mr. Vincent was bowed into a dark atmosphere of native cigar 
smoke where a narrow strip of floor surrounded a large desk, 
giving the impression that the room had been meant to fit the 
desk or the desk to fit the room, but that there had been a 
sli^t mismeasurement. 

" Briefly it is this," said Mr. Vincent. " She's gone. That 
is to say my wife. Yesterday." 

" Good," said Mr. Smith, making notes on a pad. " Gone 
— wife — yesterday. Excellent ! Excellent ! " 

" I may say I like your enthusiasm, Mr. Smith." 

" Pardon me ! Pardon — " 

"Offer no apologies, Mr. Smith. Briefly, the suit is for 
alienation — alienation of my wife's affections, Mr. Smith. I 
name Mr. Langdon Wallace as corespondent or defendant or 
pa3rmaster-general or whatever is the proper term." 

"Phew! Wallace, eh?" exclaimed the lawyer, lowering a 
foot which he had with some difficulty only just placed upon the 
top of the desL 

At that moment Mr. Kahn, senior member of the firm of 
Goldberg, Rosenstein, Kahn, Cohen & Smith, entered. He 
was a small Jew with an over-emphatic manner of speaking. — 
" Veil, let us have it and see vat ve can do about it," he burst 
forth at the sight of Vincent, with a show of sparing words 
and getting right down to business. " Out vit it ! Sure to 
vin! Never lost a case in my life! Haha! Did I hear some- 
body call me a liar? No — not a single case in my whole life. 
Miss Sweep, did you call me a liar?" — To which humourism 
the stenographer-of-all-work replied, " Not aloud, Mr. Kahn." 
— " Not aloud? Veil if it's not aloud it's not allowed. Haha! 
Put the tray there. And now if I may be so rude as to inter- 
rupt mystli I'll vish my old friend Mr. V. a happy New Year. 
Veil and how you've been, eh? Making money in stocks, vat? 
Veil! Veil! Veil! Help yourself to the booze. And now 
to business." 

Mr. Vincent had a case — a very strong case. At least so 
Mr. Kahn with the corroborative opinion of Mr. Smith was 
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able to assure him. For Mr. Kahn saw it all at a glance, the 
terrible tragedy stretching over years: — millionaire luring 
happy couple to Newport, poisoning mind of pretty wife against 
husband, loaning husband large sums of money unsecured to 
accomplish his ruin, lastly the simultaneous appearance of mil- 
lionaire and disappearance of wife and, sequitur, termination of 
employment of husband by wealthy social aspirant, with re- 
sultant loss of twenty-thousand dollars per anum. Twenty 
thousand dollars is five per cent, on four hundred thousand 
dollars. Four hundred thousand dollars tamagesi The very 
tears of sentiment stand in the little Jew lawyer's efts at the 
thought of the disrupted home. Oh, could Herodotus and Ben- 
venuto Cellini and Munchausen have been by to have heard 
Mr. Kahn's sketching the pathetic case of Vincent vs. Wallace 
for alienation, damages asked four hundred thousand dollars! 
What was a mere four himdred thousand dollars to this mil- 
lionaire Mephistopheles, or what was a miserable four hundred 
thousand to this bereaved husband? Nothing! What the 
four hundred thousand dollars were to Mr. K^m personally, 
that Mr. Kahn did not touch upon. 

Here Mr. Smith had the poor taste to interrupt. " Suppose," 
said he, " suppose Mr. Wallace should produce other reasons for 
Mrs. V. having run off? " 

" It would be as well to consider that little side of the matter 
before we go any further," said Vincent, with a gesture im- 
posing silence on the remonstrant Mr. Kahn. '' I have reason 
to suppose Mrs. Vincent is about to bring action for divorce. 
Divorce, gentlemen," he repeated with exceeding blandness. 
*' She will ask it on statutory grounds." 

"Ah! Statutory groimds," interposed Mr. Kahn cheerfully. 
" Positive evidence. Very costly and difficult proceedings." 

" Not to dampen your enthusiasm, gentlemen, but simply to 
hasten the discussion of the business in hand let me state that 
I have had some words with Mr. Dwight, of Dwight, Larkins 
& Sumner, and also with Mr. Dawson, of Dawson, Aymar 
& Peters, before coming here. Yes, Mr. Kahn, statutory 
grounds — positive evidence — very costly and difficult proceed- 
ings, unless they have the evidence already and are prepared 
to produce it. There is only one person I fear and she may 
be made to see the advantages of discretion. I shall attend to 
that matter personally as soon as I shall leave you. And now, 
gentlemen, you find we have a complication of suits. Should 
my wife manage to produce evidence immediately my suit against 
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Mr. Wallace is knocked on the head. For it is quite plain, 
is it not, that I can hardly sue another man for the alienation 
of my wife's affections when my wife is suing me for divorce 
on statutory grounds." 

" Hum! Erl Ah! " replied Mr. Kahn, as calm now as he 
had a minute before been eloquent. " Perhaps ve von*t ask so 
much tamages." 

" Exactly," said Mr. Vincent " It took Mr. Dwight and 
Mr. Dawson about half an hour to understand what I had in 
mind. I shall merely intimate to Mr. Wallace an intention of 
bringing suit — reasonable damages — wealthy man — er — %thc 
matter is settled as between himself and myself — neither court 
nor scandal. In other words, as you put it, reasonable dam- 
ages." 

" So," returned Mr. Kahn, scratching his head thougJitfuUy 
and displacing his one best lock of hair. " It is not so glorious, 
but it is very satisfactory, however." 

This view of the matter was emphatically endorsed by Mr. 
Smith, whose opinion was of no regard anyway, but occasionally 
served as a sort of claque. 

" Now," continued Vincent, " of course I am not in a position 
to contend a suit for divorce." 

" The reason? " inquired Mr. Smith, his pencil poised to note 
down the reply. 

" For pecuniary reasons, Mr. Smith. My financial status is 
low, very low, though had it not been for a recuperative stock 
market and the judicious investment of certain advances made 
to me by Mr. Cass that status might have been very much lower 
than it is. My personal requirements, Mr. Smith, are few and 
inexpensive. I am in no immediate danger of starving, but — " 
He finished the sentence with a wave of his gloved hand. 
"You understand me then when I say that I am not in a 
pecuniary position to incur unnecessary responsibilities. Look- 
ing at the matter again from a different standpoint, we must 
consider that there is never an3rthing to be gained by an antago^ 
nistic attitude. It is not of the haut monde. Common people 
fight ; ladies and gentlemen excuse one another. In other words, 
gentlemen, my attitude toward my wife is one of forgiveness." 

" And disposal by sale," added Mr. Kahn. " Practical, Mr. 
Vincent." 

"And if practical, it follows that it must be moral, Mr. 
Kahn — though I am aware that morality, as the world knows 
ity 18 the mere subservience to a set of rules that have no more 
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to do with moral principles than they have to do with mixing 
a cocktail. Tm glad you agree with me, gentlemen." 

"Perfectly! Perfectly!" exclaimed Mr. Smith in his role 
of claque. * 

" To return to the consideration of my suit for damages — 
Mr. Wallace will, of course, assist Mrs. Vincent to get her 
divorce. For as you said, Mr. Kahn, it is a very cosdy and 
difficult proceeding, and my wife has no funds of her own." 

" Hah ! " cried Mr. Kahn. " He assists her. He meets with 
her. Ve must employ detectives." 

" It's as good an excuse as any, seeing that no suit of this 
kind is ever undertaken without certain expenditures on the part 
of the client in that direction. But, gentlemen, we must bring 
the case immediately. It must be brought before suit for 
divorce is entered against me upon statutory grounds. Mr. 
Dwight and Mr. Dawson, whom I have already consulted, both 
found the conditions — er — embarrassing. I hope, gentle- 
men — " here he rose and took his hat, ** I hope you find that I 
have a case." 

" Vy, my dear sir," replied Mr. Kahn, also rising and sup- 
porting the heavens in his palms, " Vy, my dear sir, jrou have a 
case that would — that would — " 

"Affright the soul of innocence, Mr. Kahn. I have no 
doubt of it. And now, having assured myself of jrour serv- 
ices—" 

" Willingly, willingly," from the claque. 

" — I shall avail myself of them as little as possible. I trust 
that you see the importance of this. Vincent vs. Wallace — 
a little mutual moral vagueness and a few slight concessions to 
each other's needs — as much tact and as little law as possible — 
that's the idea. I shall call again to-morrow morning, if I may 
be permitted to do so. This afternoon I have another important 
call to make. Good-day." 

"Good-afternoon! Good-afternoon! To-morrow morning. 
To-morrow morning. Ah-er! Ah-er! " quoth Mr. Smith, 
whose second duty was to make all the unnecessary conversation 
for the firm, a duty which he generally performed in duplicate, 
as if he himself considered it of such importance as to require 
a copy. And then the door closed upon Mr. Montague Vincent, 
leaving Mr. Kahn, and Mr. Smith and the stenographer-of-aU- 
work all eyeing each other incredulously. 

It would have been quite inconceivable that Mr. Vincent's 
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IsLwytn could have brought a case against Mr. Wallace for 
alienation without having had recourse to detectives. Now the 
habits of the genus detective are as follows : to proceed with the 
most extreme caution, never doing to-day what will give em- 
ployment to-morrow ; to find out what it is worth to the person 
under observation to know what is going on ; to disguise them- 
selves as millionaires and luxuriate in cabs and cafes; to send in 
a bill upon which the daily wage of eight dollars is a mere atom 
among items. In the matter of case 10789 Col. Plumtree's 
Home Protection Agency became interested in observing the 
actions of Mr. Wallace. Their first reports contained the star- 
tling information that Mr. Wallace was at his residence in town 

— that Mr. Wallace had been seen at the window of his resi- 
dence — that Mr. Walace had made no exit from his residence 

— that Mr. Wallace continued to remain within his residence. 
Various persons had visited Mr. Wallace at his residence one of 
whom, a woman, a particularly suspicious-looking person, had 
been ^adowed to the very door of the United Charities building. 
Another, a villainous-looking man, had been " tailed " to the 
very doors of the United Hebrews Charities building. An- 
other, a dangerous-looking individual dressed to represent an 
Episcopal clergyman, had been tracked to the very doors of St. 
Schism's rectory. Then one day Col. Plumtree's Home Pro- 
tection Agency made the extraordinary discovery that Mr. Wal- 
lace was employing Col. Gummas Detective Bureau to observe 
the actions of Mr. Vincent. The operator for the Agency now 
handed in daily reports of which the following may be taken 
as a type: " Spotted Bureau's man comer of — th street, tailed 
him to Sullivan's cafe, engaged him in conversation." — And no 
doubt the Bureau's man turned in such reports as : " Shadowed 
Plumtree's man to Sullivan's saloon, held him in conversation 
five hours." We would not discredit either the Agency or 
the Bureau by pretending to have followed the mysterious 
movements of their all but invisible sleuths. But we would 
give the reader at least some vague idea as to the legal proceed- 
ings in the suit of Mr. Vincent against Mr. Wallace for alien- 
ation. Such suits always take time, nor was this suit an ex- 
ception. 

But Mr. Vincent would have needed no detectives to tell him 
that Langdon Wallace was in town. Each day in the headlines 
above the column of deaths and prostrations from heat the news- 
papers featured his name. Mr. Langdon Wallace had loaned 
his yacht to the United Hebrew Charities — a worthy example 
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to those millionaires who had kept their yachts anchored idly 
in the East River. Mr. Langdon Wallace had from his own 
private purse established free ice depots in the slums. Mr. 
Langdon Wallace had contributed ten thousand dollars toward 
the immediate relief of the heat sufferers. Mr. Langdon Wal- 
lace had caused bread to be distributed at night to the poor 
seeking sleep in the parks. Who would have been so base as to 
have imputed a motive to Mr. Langdon Wallace's philanthropy? 
Not even Mrs. Eustace would have dared such a thing, thougji 
she might have noted to herself something curious, if not obvious, 
in these sudden charitable activities on the part of Newport's 
idlest and richest bachelor — charities that caused him to desert 
Newport upon the last day of the tournament and take up his 
residence in the city of New York during a heat spell. Per- 
haps philanthropy was the cause of Mrs. Vincent's at:Msence from 
Newport, also. 

He sat all day in the library of his great brown-stone house 
waiting for her. Yes, it had cost him a pretty penny his excuse, 
but it had served more than a single purpose. By his charity 
he had advertised the fact that he was in New York — she would 
hear: he had brought a daily train of beggars to his doors — 
she might slip in unnoticed. In this day of combined utilities 
it is a poor philanthropy that is that and nothing else. 

We picture Langdon Wallace in his library. It is a week 
since Mrs. Vincent's flight. The sun is beating upon the awn- 
ings and the room is filled with an amber twilight He sits 
near the open window reading idly in a venerable parchment- 
bound volume. It is the book of a garrulous old monk of the 
fourteenth century, written in bad Latin and painfully inscribed 
with a quill. 

Now the cockatrice is bred in fire as the salamander and he 
tvearest between his eyes the PhUosophe/s Stone which shall 
transmute all baser metals into gold. 

The book falls from his hand. Alas, the faith that was ere 
knowledge, it is now as unintelligible as the priest's Latin: the 
two belong to the same lost ages. Yet how healing to the har- 
ness-galls of science it is to read in ipso latino of such a faith 
as is here set down of the Philosopher's Stone that should trans- 
mute all baser metals into gold and how men once sought for 
it before the discovery of high finance. Might not scholars seek 
now for a new Philosopher's Stone that shall transmute baser 
motives into worthier ones: or will they be practical and seek 
first of all the substitute? Will these modem alchemists give 
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us only government supervision of business and insanity clauses 
and easier divorce laws? Ah, brother Bartolomeus, thinks he, 
we have our alchemists, too, but their trust is not in scripture, 
but in the statute-book. And who shall deny that the day will 
arrive when ethics will be regarded as the study of the emotions; 
when men will look back upon these days that seem to us of 
barren faith and find that we, too, sought the impossible? And 
rising he walks up and down the room repeating, " The impos- 
sible — the impossible — the impossible — " 

When will she come? When will she come? For come of 
course she must. What a week it has been waiting, waiting, 
waiting ; not daring to go out lest she come in his absence I And 
she, what might she not be suffering! He knows nothing of her 
whereabouts or condition. He knows only that her flight was 
sudden and unpremeditated, that she took with her few clothes 
and almost no money, that she came to New York at a time 
of excessive heat. He closes his eyes and he sees her descending 
from the train in the vast echoing station and, with E clinging 
to her, struggling against a countertide of homing suburbanites 
— porters fighting over her valises, express companies insisting 
upon transferring her luggage, a row of automatons in fearful 
chorus seeking to lure her away in cabs and carriages. How 
would she explain to all these persons that she had nowhere to 
go? He sees her a stranger to the world — for there are two 
ways of knowing the world, with money and without, and she 
had no money. He sees her counting the pence that must buy 
herself and her child food and shelter. And against this picture 
he sets another of himself amid the richness of his house idly 
waiting. Waiting I He has waited a week. Would he wait 
until very starvation drove her to him? What might she not 
suffer ere she offended against her consdence? — Involuntarily 
he has reached his hand for the desk telephone. He will order 
the detectives to find her. He raises the instrument; he has 
given the number. But immediately his mood changes. He 
lowers the instrument. Her judgments are higher than his. 
And, too, that day many months past did she not bid him not 
to follow her and did he not give his promise? 

The telephone is emitting queer sounds. He hangs the re- 
ceiver on the hook, replaces the instrument on the desk and goes 
slowly to the window. Yes, her judgments are higher than his. 
She knows by what name the world would call his assistance. 
Yes, it would be the old story, as vulgar as another. For who 
coveteth his neighbour's wife that doth not justify himself? 
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By a very little philosophy we can make it a plain 3uty to 
steal our friend's wife. Is his love of so vulgar a kind? 

No, he will not turn the detective loose to find her. Enough 
that they guard Vincent from doing her harm. Her secret shall 
be sacred. He must wait till necessity bring her to him. 
How else can it be but that she will come? He sinks again into 
the chair by the window. 

A brisk little marine clock on the mantel soimds "two 
bells." A great tall clock in a dark corner of the room an- 
nounces first that it is the hour; this it does by means of the 
Canterbury chimes. Having announced that it is the hour it 
draws conclusions; it declares by the simple parable of a bell 
struck five times that it is specifically the fifth hour. Herein 
hath the very zeal for the truth defeated the truth, for it is 
already two minutes past the hour. 

" Mr. Prughn, sir," announces the butler in a suave scmi- 
whisper. 

Mr. Wallace inclines his head silently. A moment later Mr. 
Prughn is forced to make his presence known by a slight cou^. 
" I am following up a letter," he says, seating himself in the 
most orthodox manner on the forward edge of a chair. 

" Yes, yes — I have your letter, Mr. Prughn, in the matter 
of adenoids among public school children. No? Ah, now I 
recall ; it was sanitary garments for tenement babies — or was 
it alcohol in candy? To be sure, alcohol in candy! " He has 
taken his pen and cheque-book. 

A minute later Mr. Prughn has gone. Mr. Wallace crosses 
wearily to his chair by the window and takes the old parchment- 
bound volume again in his hands and reads: 

Nam ubi terras tarn viliter mercari potes quam in caelot 

Thou mockest truly, brother Bartolomeus. For where arc 
lands so cheaply bought as in heaven ? Yea verily with the mite 
given in charity or that which dying we may not take with us. 
But we buy not so cheaply, brother Bartolomeus, that other 
heaven which is within us. 

And so we picture him waiting as none other lover ever 
waited. For another seven days he waited, while the little ma- 
rine clock reported the hours and the tall clock in the comer 
preached upon the flight of time ; while all sorts and conditkms 
of saviours of mankind came to him for the saving means of 
philanthropy, cash; while without in the streets the Agency 
and the Bureau shadowed each other from cafe to cafe. Indeed, 
the meeting between the two great exponents of i^HKryphal 
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thought, Q)I. Gumm and G)L Plumtree was as important an 
event as any that transpired in the case of Vincent against 
Wallace for alienation. 

Mr. Wallace never left the house during the day lest she 
might come in his absence. But each evening at about 
ten o'clock he went out and spent a fair portion of the night 
prowling. He had no real expectation of meeting Mrs. Vin- 
cent at that hour, but then, of course, it was not impossible 
that turning some comer might bring him face to face with 
her. Once many years before that very thing had happened. 
Why not again, he thought, and the idea had taken a hold 
upon him. He went turning comers, without the least 
thought for the points of the compass. It was always at the 
next comer that he would meet her. The streets would 
become deserted and still he would wander from comer to 
comer. He could have laughed at himself, but he could not 
have explained why he did it. Fortunately at a very early 
hour of the morning the providence that watches over the 
sleep-walker and the drunkard somehow brought him back to 
his own door. And again the tedious day of waiting — wait- 
ing. 

On the night of the thirteenth of September the improbable 
happened. He had gone out a little earlier than usual and, 
having left his cigarette case behind him, had entered one of the 
city's largest hostelries. The marble corridors were crowded 
with that froth of sodety that advances itself in public places 
as the cream. He had pushed his way up to the newstand 
and was demanding a box of cigarettes when a young girl at 
his elbow made a slight move apart from him. She bent low 
over the newspaper that she had just purchased. There was 
a little gold pin in the back of her collar. He had bought it 
one very lonely Christmas Eve several years before. — " E," 
he said. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Dealing principally with morality and dressmakmg. 

" E! Aren't you going to speak to me I " 

She held the paper closer to her face. 

He waited a moment. " E," he said again in a low voice 
that in the general confusion of voices would reach her ear 
only. "E, what is the matter? Has some idiot lawyer 
warned you against speaking to me — so that you can swear 
before a jury that you haven't spoken to me? " 

Her hands ti^tened nervously upon the newspaper. 
" Please leave me," she said. 

His face became ashen. She bent again pretending to search 
the column of " Amusements." Moments passed. 

" No," he said suddenly; " I shall not leave you." 

Gathering the paper into an ill-folded mass she turned from 
him and started down the long, crowded corridor. But he 
followed her. She passed through a room filled with palms 
and chattering people and came out upon another corridor 
which led to a vast dining-room where a darkened passage led 
past a photographer's studio, an oriental rug shop, and came 
at last upon a yet darker transept giving access to a cluster of 
stockbrokers' up-town offices. Here she was forced to turn 
and face him. 

"You have no right to follow me," she exclaimed in as 
commanding a manner as she could for a trembling voice and 
very pale cheeks. "I — I shall call a — a waiter 1 " 

He did not reply at once. " E — E, you have something 
against me. Now tell me what it is and let me defend my- 
self. I've made mistakes enough, no doubt, but I can remem- 
ber no time that I have been willingly unfair to any one." He 
took a step nearer her, but she shrank back. " Is it that ab- 
surd paragraph that was printed last spring — ? You cer- 
tainly don't believe any such nonsense as that; and you surely 
don't think I paid Mrs. Eustace to write it?" He smiled. 

Her face had become suddenly crimson. " It had nothing 
to do with that. I ask you to go away; please go! " 

236 
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"Then your mother has forbidden you to speak to me. 
You must take me to her. — No, that's impossible. I shall 
send a letter to her. — No, for I dare not let you out of my 
sight. It might be a hundred years before I should come 
upon you again as I have to-night. E, there is only one thing 
possible. You must tell me what is wrong. If you do not I 
shall follow you. You have no means of preventing me." She 
raised her face and glanced at him defiantly. — " No, it 
wouldn't do to call a waiter. I have you in my power." He 
paused again, startled, no doubt, to hear the words of the stage 
villain upon his own lips. 

Then he came a little nearer. " E — listen — this spring — 
Is it because of what happened then? You and your mother 
were quite helpless. I tried to act honourably — without con- 
ventional hypocrisy. When I found I had made a mistake 
I left Newport. I never expected to live there again. Now 
it has all proved to be true. And besides there is added all that 
vulgar business of getting the Casses into society. I know all 
about it; perhaps more than you do." 

" Oh I " groaned E, turning her face away and leaning 
against the polished marble wall. 

" Don't worry about that," he said ; " it will never be known. 
A woman told me and I bought her silence. I have bought a 
good deal of silence in the last fortnight. It is expensive when 
you come to buy it." He paused and she shivered a little 
but did not speaL " And the tale of iniquity is not yet com- 
plete, for there is a possibility — a mere possibility that cer- 
tain siuns of money left in your father's trust have been bor- 
rowed from." 

Here E groaned again and raised a pitiable face. He felt 
that he was being the villain indeed. " I shall return every 
cent that he may have taken," he said quickly. ** I make that 
a solemn oath to you now — " he hesitated, " — on one con- 
dition." At this such a sudden terror came into her face 
that he thought she was going to faint. Then it flashed over 
him — the possibilities of that one condition — the power it 
implied. What condition could Mrs. Vincent refuse that 
would restore the means of living to those who would other- 
wise be brought to misery and starvation? He raised a trem- 
bling hand to his forehead. "With no conditions! I'll im- 
pose none! My God, 111 use no such hold over her! I give 
my word that every dollar shall be returned unconditionally. 
She'll have nothing to do with it 1 " 
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He paused. She gave a little audible sob. *' Thank 
y — you," she said in such a low voice that he could scarcely 
hear it. He could not see her face, but he knew that she was 
crying. 

** E, what is wrong? Aren't you making much out of 
nothing? " 

He waited. After a moment she seemed to regain con- 
trol of herself. She drew herself up, but remained with her 
back to him. 

" This spring," she began. " This spring you — you made 
my mother believe a lot of things that weren't true. You had 
planned to trick her into running off with you. It was all 
a trick, because when she refused, you acknowledged it and 
— and tried persuasion. Please let me go now 1 " 

" E," he said, " this is merely something you are inventing 
on the spur of the minute. If it was all a trick, how extraor- 
dinary then that my deliberate lies should have all turned out 
to be true. There was only one thing I had not counted on; 
Mr. Cass' seventy-five thousand dollars." He met her startled 
glance with a smile. "Probably more than that — nearer a: 
hundred thousand. Oh, it costs millions to get into society I 
But this Cass business upset all my conclusions. — And as for 
acknowledging it a tridc, that is, of course absurd. I ac- 
knowledged that I had made a mistake. — Come, E, tell me 
what is the matter. Is it because your mother is afraid that, 
at such a time I might use my money to bring undue influence 
upon her; that I mi^t force her into doing what she would not 
do of her own accord?" 

Still she stood with her back to him. "Your letter?" 

" Letter? Do you mean your father's letter to me? I sent 
it to your mother by my vsdet." 

"He — he — came right upstairs with it," she stammered, 
"and—" 

"Upstairs!" He said, interrupting her. "Ah!" He was 
silent in thought for a minute. " I've been wondering how 
the letter came into your father's hands. Now tell me," he 
said severely, " tell me just how Hammond delivered that 
letter. He came right upstairs with it and then what?" 

" I was reading to my mother when he knocked. I let 
him in and — and heard him give your message" 

"Message?" 

"That you had the yacht ready for her to run away with 
you and that she was to send you her answer." 
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This information had the most extraordinary effect upon 
him. He suddenly burst into laughter and stepping forward 
he caught one of her hands in his and pressed it to his heart. 
" E," he exclaimed, " it's all that damned valet 1 " 

She tried to draw her hand from his, but he held it firmly. 
He was still laughing excitedly. " E, I never sent any mes- 
sage. I merely sent your father's letter — the one in which 
he had returned me my forty-two thousand dollars. I sent 
it to your mother by the quickest means possible. It was the 
confession of my mistake. Two days later I got a telegram 
from Hammond telling me that he had delivered the letter to 
her as she had driven out of the gate. The telegram was from 
Kansas City. I suppose your father found him upstairs, did 
he not?" 

"Yes." 

Again he laughed and pressed her hand. " Do you remem- 
ber the time Hammond invited the Van Burens instead of the 
Thompsons to my big mi-careme dinner and left it as a sur- 
prise for me? And do you remember how he got me into 
that rendezvous with the charming Miss Dennison, or Mrs. 
Dennison — I never could find out which? And then that 
awkward situation winter before last in Rome when four gen- 
tlemen waited upon me with a case of swords? And, of 
course, the charming lady at Monte Carlo, who happened to 
have a husband, which is a failing of charming ladies at 
Monte Carlo? What a lot of scrapes he got me intol I be- 
lieve I encouraged him. Now tell me just what happened. 
I want every detaiL" 

She let him lead, her into one of the deserted brokers' offices 
and sat facing him on a soft leather sofa while he asked her 
a great many questions. In a short time he had arrived at 
such perfect conclusions that her doubts were quite overcome. 
He was once more her splendid prince. Oh, the joy of it! 
And the realisation of what the recovery of her splendid prince 
might mean to them, herself and her mother, brought a happy 
flood of tears. When these had subsided she must needs un- 
burden her heart of all the strange occurrences of the summer, 
which is to say, of the humiliating relationship with the Casses. 

When she had quite done he said, " It must have cost Mr. 
Cass at least a hundred thousand dollars. It reminds me of 
the kings in fairy tales who arc always giving away the halves 
of their kingdoms." 

" But oh, perhaps it wasn't all Mr. Cass' money I " moaned 
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E. "The trust funds. There's Aunt Wilhelmina's and my 
cousin's." 

" You're not to worry about that. I've given you my word 
that every cent shall be returned." 

She raised two tear-drenched blue eyes. " It is quite a lot 
of money, you know. Is it right that you should give it? 
G)uld you spare it?" 

Again he laughed and pressed her hand. " You sweet child I " 
he said. ''A woman has a pocketbook conception of money; 
her notion of wealth is transcendental." He paused, he became 
solemn, his eyes seemed focussed upon ghostly memories. " I 
used to sit hour by hour in just such an office as this and watch 
the tape clicking out of just such a glass topped machine, and 
watch an office-boy dashing up and down in front of just such 
a quotation Hoard, and I'd watch the numbers change, creeping 
up and creeping down, and I'd try to believe that they meant 
something to me. But they didn't I've seen men go half mad 
and weep like children over them. I lost or I made, but what 
did it matter to me? If you took money out of the hearts of 
most men what would remain? They can measure only in 
dollars and cents, like a carpenter's rule that measures only in 
feet and inches. But must I abide by their standards of what 
is worth doing and what is not? My income is more than the 
average man's principal Be reasonable, E. I must give away 
money. How else am I to spend it; who shall inherit it? 
It has always had the better of me — even my income. I 
couldn't spend that with dignity. I'm slw^ys asking looking- 
glass alms." He laughed again and was rewarded by a smile. 
Perhaps nothing had meant so much to him in a broker's office 
before. 

How could she help smih'ng, he was so like his old self — 
only older. Indeed, the few months of summer might have 
been a dozen years. His eyes had a worn look about them 
and the lines between his brows had deepened to the indelible 
sign of — of what? Suddenly she laid her hand on his arm. 

There fell a brief silence and then he asked her about her 
mother and she now told him how they had left Newport, how 
Aunt Wilhelmina had received them, how they had been directed 
to a boarding-house where they could live at ever so little a 
week, and how they had gone forth in search of a new place 
in the world and how crowded they had found it below the 
surface, below the level of two thousand a year, and how in 
dim terror and blank ignorance they had set about forming 
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plans which were even yet as vague as dreams. She found 
herself discussing with him the various forms of employment 
which had suggested themselves to her, from teaching Italian 
to working in a millinery shop, and how there was no longer 
fear of starving for if worse came to worst there was a place 
alwa}^ open to her in a wholesale confectioner's ice-cream par- 
lour and tea-room. 

"Yes," said he, "and I shall invite your mother to tea 
there. How illogical you are! I have much better plans 
than that" 

"No! No!" exclaimed E. "You mustn't help us. 
Don't you see?" 

" Yes," he said suddenly, turning away his head. " Not to 
owe me anything, not to be dependent upon me." He was 
silent 

" I must go back," she said. " I promised I would only 
just run over and buy the newspaper." She rose. 

" You shouldn't go about alone at this time of nig^t Where 
are your rooms?" 

"Lodgings," laughed she, crooking her arm through his. 
"Rooms wouldn't be truthful. There's only one, about the 
size of our — of the parlour at — at Newport." 

He found a quick way to the street and while they walked 
the short distance to the lodgings he asked her all the details 
of their present condition. Her mother had overtaxed her 
strength on the first few da}^, but there was less cause for 
anxiety now. They had sold all their small jewellery and 
of actual cash they had only a little over sixty dollars left 
" We spent twenty dollars consulting a lawyer," she said and 
paused suddenly as if repenting having said it 

" E," he said sternly, " there are a great many things that 
I have learned to your mother's advantage. It is absolutely 
necessary that she consult me. I know more than the law in 
this matter." 

She stopped short " You mustn't come any further. And 
jrou must promise not to look for us till — unless — unless she 
sends for you." 

He imderstood. For a moment he was silent looking up 
and down the street It was one of those blocks where a 
single residence with the brown-stone veneer peeling off will 
offer itself for sale amid a double line of smdl and very ex- 
pensive shops. From an upper story somewhere came the plaint 
of a violin with quivering cadences that went reaching, reach- 
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ing, higher and higher in crescendo and fell away suddenly in 
diminuendo to the softness that seems to float just above silence. 

" E," he said, " what absurd nonsense we make of our little 
hour of life! How can I go back to sleep in my palace?** 

She turned an anxious face toward him. " But you must — 
you must. Good-night I '* 

He took her hand. " Our little hour of life," he repeated 
thoughtfully. " Well, be it so. I must see your mother and 
speak to her. Don't let her refuse. Good-ni^t, E." 

He let her hand slip from his, turned and walked away 
slowly. She watched him till the darkness covered him, then 
she crossed the street to the one lone dilapidated brown-stone 
residence. She ascended the high stoop, one railing of which 
was partly demolished. A pair of voices were engaged in 
conversation at the basement door below. She pulled the door- 
bell and a gong sounded within. Then the servant-girl leaned 
out from the basement door. " You c'n go in this way," she 
said. 

It is the habit of most people to fit noble motives to ques- 
tionable ends. We are constantly excusing ourselves to our 
consciences. It is a part of our optimism to see only the best 
and to slur over the worst in our own actions. 

But Mrs. Vincent belonged to that rare class of persons 
who arc scrupulously true to themselves. Her horror of 
divorce was composed of many subtle sentiments of conscience 
that could not be slurre'd over. Perhaps we should stop right 
here and deliver a dissertation to the reader upon divorce, and 
so endeavour to justify Mrs. Vincent. The most that we could 
say for it would be that it is primarily the wife's weapon 
against an immoral husband and that the increasing number 
of divorces connotes a gradual equalising of the standards of 
morality for both sexes. But Mrs. Vincent reasoned that she 
had no need of using such a weapon against her husband. 
Her purpose was merely to separate her life from his. She did 
not expect that he would follow her or subject her to annoy- 
ance. In such a case she would then have sufficient motive 
for divorcing him. There is nothing that becomes so easily 
involved or evolved or completely lost sight of as a motive. 
She had determined above all things that her motive for divor- 
cing her husband should never be that she wished to marry 
Langdon Wallace. Thus in refusing Mr. Wallace's aid she 
was keeping herself clear of a false position and guarding 
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against an indebtedness that, owing to the opposite nature of 
the case, could only be disch^ged by a yet greater indebted- 
ness. 

Modem sociology must find her the victim of her own nar- 
row prejudices. Even fashionable society must regard her 
scruples with its supercilious scorn. But Mrs. Vincent knew 
nothing of sociology. The home which she had known as a 
little girl remained yet very clear in her memory, and its ideals 
handed down from Puritan ancestors, tempered by two great 
wars, and by moderate wealth and prosperity, and, to no in- 
appreciable extent, by the novels of Dickens and Thackeray, 
which her father had read aloud, were her ideals still. New- 
port had not broadened her in the sense in which Newport 
uses the word broad. It had had an opposite efiEect. Thus, 
on that morning way back in the spring, her first thought had 
been, " Oh, E, that /, too— ! " 

Let, then, her dedsion rest as incredible to those who con- 
sider it incredible. Her reasons were founded upon moral 
scruples, and these are not to be explained. She had made 
up her mind not to sue for divorce till circumstances should 
absolutely compel her to do so. 

And fate upheld her in this decision. For on the very morn- 
ing after E's meeting with Mr. Wallace, Madame Cybale 
waited upon Mrs. Vincent in the stuffy hall of the decrepit 
residence the outside of which we have lately looked upon. 
She waited in the hall in marked preference to waiting in the 
parlour, which had been converted into a small dressmaking 
establishment where a dozen young girls and old women made 
children's clothes, simple summer dresses, and did odds and 
ends of small sewing. There was one peaked face little girl 
of ten, with long black ringlets, who embroidered initials at a 
speed that had something suggestively horrible about it, and 
from whom E could obtain no response save a tremulous, " Yef 
pleavc." And there was a little old woman, white-haired, 
shoulders all but meeting in front, who patched lace at the 
most imminent peril of running her needle through the end of 
her nose, but under the witch-like touch of whose withered 
fingers seemingly worthless fragments of lace melted together 
into beautiful patterns. Madame Cybale waited in the hall 
not wishing to be thought to have any connection with these 
less fortunate members of her own profession. She had made 
her name famous ; — emblazoned upon a plate-glass window — 
"Cybale, Creators of Modes, Avenue de TOpera, Paris, 
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France ''— r any one at all could read it who traversed the great 
city westward upon Forty — th Street. 

Madame Cybale had once made over a gown for Mrs. 
Vincent — not so very long since — but be it clearly under- 
stood that Qrbale, Creators of Modes, Avenue de TOpera, 
Paris, France, did not do make-over work. She, or they, 
would " alt^re as favere to customere, rien de plus, madamef* 
On this occasion Madame Cybale was returning Mrs, Vin- 
cent's call of earlier in the week. The simple upshot of it 
was that she had come to make a business proposition. Mrs. 
Vincent might well stand a^ast The proposition was no 
less a one than that Mrs. Vincent's name should be linked with 
that of Mme. Cybale upon the plate-glass window, — ^** Cy- 
bale & Vincent, Creators of Modes, Avenue de I'Opera, 
Paris, France." But aside from the sheer glory of it, Mrs. 
Vincent was to share in the profits above a certain p<Hnt Mrs. 
Vincent's happiness and well-being were also provided for. 
She should reside with M. and Mme. Cybale-Henri, and her 
board should be deducted from her share in the profits above 
the certain point Mees Edeeth would be of the shop for to 
give propere expression to creations that mi^t not look so 
well upon the customere, to be gay as well, and to give ton et, 
vous savez Madame, coudre un petit peu to attract the com- 
passion. Also, there being no end to d\is glowing proposition, 
there should be added to the gilt lettering on the plate-glass 
window, "and Newport, Rhode Island, U. S. A." There- 
fore in siunmere Madame Vincent should remain in Newport 
at the branch establishment of Cybale & Vincent. And now 
Mme. Cybale's imagination took wings indeed. With many 
shrugs and many inflected " Mmmms " and many other parts 
of speech of the French idiom that cannot be rendered on 
paper at all, she pictured Mrs. Vincent's new position in society 
with the backing of Cybale & Vincent, Creators of Modes, 
New York, Paris and Newport. Everyone would wish to 
assist Mrs. Vincent, everyone would invite her, immediately she 
is become the rage, — le fureur. Then everyone must have a 
gown by Cybale & Vincent. In brief, Mme. Cybale knew 
that success in the dressmaking business did not Ue in being 
crowded with work at small profits — as the shop occupying 
the parlour of the boarding-house — but in high prices and ex- 
clusive trade. 

It would have been vain for Mrs. Vincent to have attempted 
to explain her feelings against making friendship a branch of 
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business, of turning the parlour into a counting-house. She 
knew that there were and alwa3rs had been a few who throve 
by such means, that it not only could be done, but done with 
taste and with frequent evidences of tact. But she could not 
see herself so employed. She protested on a difiEerent point. 
Mme. Cybale had been over enthusiastic. What numbers of 
women had foimd themselves in Mrs. Vincent's position whom 
society had quietly and immediately dropped! Yet in more 
hopeful aspect she felt sure that she could by direct appeal to 
her great society friends secure for Mme. Cybale a few new 
customers. This was, in fact, all that Mme. Cybale had ex- 
pected. "One must alwa3rs hope for much more than one 
expects," she said with a shrug. 

The proposition was, indeed, a most favourable one for Mrs. 
Vincent, as well as, supposedly, for Mme. Cybale. The other 
vague plans which had cost her so much toil would all of them 
have required capital, and who was there of her Newport friends 
who would, with any gladness, have lent her this rather in- 
definite sum of money without security? She could but be 
abundantly grateful to Mme. Cybale, who in the true spirit 
of repubh'can France, a spirit which loves the aristocracy only 
when it is at its feet, claimed her as a sister. And then Mrs. 
Vincent and E and Mme. Cybale set out together for the shop 
in Forty— th Street 

It was a small, neat, three-story house, high stoop, large plate- 
glass window ; — inside, penetrating odor of gas used for heat- 
ing flat-irons, chizz-izzity-izzity-izzity sound of sewing-machines ; 
front of former parlour used as waiting-room, — wicker chairs 
table with magazines of fashions; remainder of parlour an or- 
derly arrangement of cutting-tables, sewing-machines, bolts of 
cloth, three women at work ; former dining-room converted by 
a maze of Japanese screens into small fitting-rooms ; general air 
of thrift, neatness, and of quiet old-world methods of doing a 
small amount of business in very thorough fashion; an estab- 
lishment which, Mme. Cybale explained, could be doubled at 
a minute's notice by employing sewing-women by the day from 
a certain French home; but an establishment which, she con- 
fessed, was sadly in need of high prices, or in other words, of 
customers who valued things by how much and not how litde 
they had paid for them. 

No sooner has she made this explanation than Mrs. Vincent 
was afforded an opportunity to appreciate the truth of it For 
there arose in the back room a protesting voice, accent strongly 
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German, at the sound of which Mme. Cybalc*s jaw snapped 
with a ^^ Mon Dieu, ces gens la!" The owner of the voice 
was an inordinately fat Jewish lady, who vociferated that the 
dress did not fit her, did not become her, that her lace had been 
ruined, that the embroidery was wretched, that the sewing was 
poor, that she had been kept waiting till long after she had 
any need for the dress, that she had been grossly overcharged, 
and that under no conditions would she accept the dress. At 
which she began to tear it o£E in a temper that took no stock 
of hooks or buttons ; rip, tear, defiance to Mme. Cybale, finally 
the dress cast upon the floor and all but trodden upon. Mme. 
Cybale contested humbly, but without the least hint of conces- 
sion in any form. Ninety dollars was nothing at all for a dress 
of such elaborate design — which was indeed true if prices 
were to be gauged by the mere quantity of spangles and nets 
and tassels and bows of tulle and knots of ribbon and inser- 
tions of lace, etc, etc The dress was a creation of art. 
Madame Rosenblatt's own acquaintances should be judges. 
They would all reply by demanding similar dresses at ninety 
dollars for themselves. Mme. Cybale should rigjitly have 
charged a hundred and fifty. But these efiEorts on the dress- 
maker's part were, as she herself knew, quite unavailing against 
a fixed Semitic determination. Mrs. Rosenblatt donned her 
own clothes in silence, nodded good-day and made for the door. 
Mrs. Vincent and E stood back to give her passage. Then to 
check her progress there suddenly appeared from no one knows 
where a stubby, moustachioed little man, all bows and ingratiat- 
ing smiles. " Pardon, Madame Rosenblatt," he said. 
" Madame made order of dress very long time past. If 
Madame would care to refresh her memory as to the contract 
bearing her exact measurements, also specifications for style of 
dress before causing Cybale & Company to bring suit — " 
And he bowed her into one of the wicker chairs of the waiting- 
room, where she sat, the personification of the mountain which, 
though it might refuse to come to Mohammed, could not escape 
him. 

"My husband, M. Henri," said Mme. Cybale to Mrs. Vin- 
cent, adding with a significant haussement d'epaules, " She will 
be pleased with the dress, vous verrez. It was all but to beat 
us out of our small profit." And she went on to tell how cus- 
tomers of that class did business. " Ces gens la " had dresses 
made for them without the least notion of paying the full price 
agreed upon. Some seemed to consider it unnecessary to decide 
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whether they wanted the dress or not till it had been completed. 
And others enjoyed the enforced flattery of the fitter, and kept 
asking, " How does this become me? " and " How do I appear 
now?" and demanding interminable changes and refittings. 
And all, without exception, took individual possession upon en- 
tering the door, claiming appointments that were not theirs, in- 
sisting on immediate attention, and ending by refusing to pay 
full price. '' Mon Dieu!" — Madame Cybale had once kept a 
shirtwaist shop on the West side. Many a time a lady in 
jewels and expensive furs, her showy carriage waiting at the 
door, would wish to try on a waist " Ah, Madame Vincent, 
les chemises de ces dames! One had to make flat refusal, as 
par exemple, * Madame, your clothes are not suflBciently clean.' 
Then, ce nest pas croyable, they would ask to borrow under- 
garments that they might still try on the waist." 

Meanwhile she had been conducting Mrs. Vincent over the 
upper portion of the house. The four sewing women, she ex- 
plained, slept on the top floor. She and her husband occupied 
the rear room on the second floor, and the front room, which 
had been used as a private parlour and spare sewing-room, would 
henceforth be the home of Mrs. Vincent and her daughter. M. 
Henri, who plied his profession as chef of the establishment, 
would add two more plates at the table. At this jimcture in 
the arrangements the versatile M. Henri appeared bearing Mrs. 
Rosenblatt's check for the full ninety dollars. " She was well 
pleased," he said. 

M. Henri now spread the books and accounts of Cybale & 
Q). before Mrs. Vincent and in less than half an hour the cer- 
tain point above which Mrs. Vincent was to share in the profits 
was decided upon. Mrs. Vincent had reason to believe the 
agreement very liberal ; at any rate there was nothing to be lost, 
as her board was to be deducted from her share in the profits, 
and if she received no profits she paid no board. Papers were 
then drawn up in duplicate by the Cybale-Henris and the 
Vincents, in the simplest phraseology possible, requiring five 
lines of ruled note-paper, the remaining blank portions of which 
were adorned with shaded spirals by M. Henri, who held a de- 
gree of Master-of-Penmanship. Thereupon the party ad- 
journed to a neighbouring stationery store where they all signed 
before a notary public, who further ornamented the document 
with seals and ribbons. M. Henri wrote " M.P." after his 
name, signifying, of course, Master-of-Penmanship. Then the 
signers returned to the shop, M. Henri protesting that the day 
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should be declared Jour de fete and that they should all go to the 
Bronx Park zoological gardens for a real outing. Fortunately 
for Mrs. Vincent, his wife vetoed the idea and suggested a bot- 
tle of wine for luncheon as a substitute. 

That very afternoon the plate-glass window bore Mrs. Vin- 
cent's name and she and E sat looking out upon the world 
through it with new sensations. It was a strange providence 
that had put them there. ''I feel that I am ^ginning life 
anew," she said, seeking to show her gratitude by her cheer- 
fulness. " Sometimes in Newport I've felt that I should have 
belonged to the middle class. Now we are bourgeois. It is 
a very good thing that you should see the other side of life, my 
dear. And then what a splendid opportunity to improve your 
French." For she could no more take her new social position 
seriously than the ladies of the Trianon who once played at 
shepherdesses^ No more could E, who agreed with her mother 
and added that it was always an attractive accomplishment for 
a girl to be able to sew nicdy, and this time she was really go- 
ing to learn. 

The next morning Mrs. Vincent and E took a very early 
train to Newport to get their personal belongings out of the 
house. It was now just three weeks since they had made tbdr 
hasty flight leaving practically everything behind them. Cer- 
tain paragraphs in the newspapers had informed them that the 
house had been deserted and then closed, yet Mrs. Vincent 
had fully prepared herself for the ordeal of meeting her hus- 
band. If worry and fear are what shorten life that short drive 
up from the station must have claimed three or four years of 
her life. And E experienced that strange sensation diat life 
was not real at all, and she remarked that she was quite cer^ 
tain that upon opening the door she would hear herself play- 
ing on the harp in the den. Thus they drove in at the gate 
and up to the front door, at which Mrs. Vincent looked for 
the first time as a stranger. " How are we to get in?" she 
asked. 

Now it must be remembered that when the Wallaces* nigjit 
watchman had locked up the house he had locked in Aunt 
Wilhelmina Alden, and that she had made her exit by the front 
door leaving it unlocked behind her. So it happened that 
when E, in answer to her mother's question, had sprung up 
the steps and given the door knob a twist, the door swung 
open with a suddenness that precipitated her into the litj^e 
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hall. Sure enough, just as she had predicted, she heard her- 
self playing the harp in the den and also a breathless, *' Good 
Lord, who is that ! " She waited till her mother had joined 
her and then they both entered the parlour. 

" Montague, is that you? " asked Mrs. Vincent in a quiver- 
ing voice. A moment passed during which there were muffled 
sounds of various things being done quickly and quietly. Then 
Eloise appeared, blushmg fearfully. " I just wanted to see 
if I couldn't play it," she said, quite forgetful of any form of 
greeting. 

E murmured a faint, " Hello ! " and an embarrassed silence 
was broken by someone sneezing violently in the den. " Oh 1 " 
she said, withdrawing quickly into the hall. 

"It*s only — only Mr. — Mr. — Lord Branwich," stam- 
mered Eloise. " WeVe — we've been waiting for you. Was 
— was the train on time?" 

At this Lord Branwich presented himself in the door. 
" What — what — what — ha — er — ha — how — how — 
how — djer — howdjer — do-d — do?" he said with vague 
effusion, while Eloise stumbled over some sort of an intro- 
duction, and then, screwing a monocle into his eye he remained 
regarding E and her mother with an apprehensive smile from 
a distance. He did not seem to remember E. 

Mrs. Vincent nodded and went up the stairs. E apolo- 
gised for her sudden intrusion, smiled and disappeared after 
her mother. But before she had ascended many steps there 
was a loud "ha-ha-ha!" from his lordship, and a "Grot out 
of it nicely." E felt the blood burning in her face. This 
was more than mere lack of tact, it was indifiEerence ; it was 
the first slight. 

Five minutes later, while E was directing the hack driver 
as to the disposal of certain empty trunks, Eloise came upstairs. 
She sat on E's window-seat and waited until E had begun to 
pack. 

"WcUI" she said at last 

E looked up and smiled. " Congratulations, Eloise. I sup- 
pose, of course, you're engaged. I hope he makes you very 
happy." 

" I hope so, too," she replied indifferently. " He's a friend 
of Gus EstabrooL Gus is stopping with me. I wish he'd go. 
How've you been?" 

" Very well, thanks," she answered with the utmost cheer- 
fulness, while she took down from the closet and folded away 
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her silken dresses as yet unworn, and with them all the long, 
long cherished dreams of her winter as a debutante. ''And 
how have you been ? " 

"Oh, I've been all right! Of course, I'm not engaged to 
Lord Branwich. We just happened to stroll in, and — I 
think he's awfully attractive." She paused, clicked her heels 
together for a minute. " Suppose you're mad at me for telling 
you what I did that morning." 

" I'm mad at you for not telling me before you did," re- 
plied £ calmly and a little coldly. 

"Oh!" said Eloise, clicking her heels again. "Well, it 
wasn't my fault, anyway. What are you going to do now? 
Suppose you're going to marry a millionaire. Only thing you 
can do." 

" Possibly." 

" Well, I'm going to get married m3rself. I'm tired of liv- 
ing home. And I'm not going to have people telling me I'm 
to do this, and I'm not to do that. There's no fun till you're 
married, and you bet I'm going to marry way up in society, 
too. Golly, I'd like to have a title. Suppose you've been 
telling everybody about thio summer's game." 

"No. Why should I?" 

" Oh, just to get even." 

"To get even for what?" 

Here Eloise was silent She took off her hat and took out 
her combs, and, having readjusted her hair, put them all back 
again without having in the least bettered her appearance. It 
was merely a habit of drawing attention to her hair. Some- 
times, when alone with a man, she would take her, hair quite 
down. 

" I'm having my poems printed." 

"With a scarlet cover?" 

" Yes, and ' The Poems of Eloise Cass ' in gilt letters." 

" I should suggest that it would be better taste to publish 
them anonymously under some such title as ' Stanzas in 
Scarlet.' " 

"Why better taste?" 

" Because it would be more in keeping with maidenly mod- 
esty." 

"Oh! I suppose you don't approve of me still." 

" Not when you are in this mood," said E from the depths 
of the trunk. 

" No matter what I do, it's always wrong. I've got to be 
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going/* She strolled across the room to the door where she 
stood without turning. " Well, good-bye." 

"Eloisel" 

"What?'' 

E stopped her packing and went toward her. "Why do 
you think I always put you in the wrong? " 

"Because — because you — d-d-do!" she replied with sup- 
pressed fury, " We're not friends any more." 

" We're friends whether I approve of you or not It doesn't 
matter a bit" 

Eloise hesitated. " I guess we'll be friends all right after 
I'm married and I've got my social position and can do what 
I want without having everybody trying to chaperon me." 

"Eloise, listen to me. Now don't go and make a fool of 
yourself and marry Lord Branwich. He isn't good enough 
for you. A title isn't worth anything. And then he'd be only 
marrying you for your money." She was about to tell her of 
her meeting with him on the night she had worn the pearl 
necklace at the Van Burens', but Eloise interrupted. 

"You needn't try and tell me anything about him. I'll 
marry him or I won't marry him just to suit myself." And 
with that she marched out of the room and did not return. 

For the next two hours E and her mother continued to pack 
in the very greatest haste. It had all been planned just what 
they should take and what they should leave. Mrs. Vincent 
had selected the few of the Alden heirlooms that had sur- 
vived, the portraits of the two Alden ancestors, and some 
odds and ends of no great value that had belonged to her 
mother. Besides her clothes she took nothing at all of 
what her husband had paid for. As E looked for the last 
time upon her harp various memories surged upwards from 
new depths of her being, depths the existence of which she had 
not known. For some reason, she knew not why, everything 
about her seemed to be alive, especially the ornaments in the 
parlour which all had faces and eyes that glared at her pro- 
testing, indignant, pleading. Life is a condition of circum- 
stances. Those small material trifles with which we have 
surrounded ourselves have been constantly moidding our lives, 
till at last we have come to feel a sort of interdependence 
with them, as if they have become animate with the life they 
have given us. 

After all the packing was done E accompanied her mother 
to call on Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones, whose daughter Deborah 
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was to be married in the spring. In the course of half an hour 
Mrs. Vincent had not only secured a promise of a portion of 
Miss Bloomsbury- Jones' trousseau and of all the bridesmaids' 
dresses, but had elicited an almost aggressive interest on the 
part of this great lady. Doubtless Mrs. Bloomsbury-Jones 
was taking no chances on her rival Mrs. Van Buren's being 
before her in patronising Mrs. Vincent. Madame Cybalc 
could not in her wildest dreams have foreseen such a stroke 
of good fortune. The success of Cybale & Vincent, Creators 
of Modes, was already assured. 

Mrs. Vincent and E returned to New York by the 
night boat bringing four well-filled trunks with them. The 
connection with the old home at Newport was now completely 
severed. It seemed as if the very idea of home had been packed 
into those four trunks and been transported to the front room 
of Madame Cybale's. Moreover, and very fortunately too, 
Mrs. Vincent was much too preoccupied with the considera- 
tion of the new and strange conditions of the present to allow 
herself time for melancholy reflections upon the past. E was 
even beginning to enjoy it as an interesting experience. And the 
Cybale-Henris radiated an enthusiasm that was contagious. 
Fate had seemingly taken pity and had disposed all thing;! 
most kindly. 

In the six succeeding days much was accomplished toward pre- 
paring for what Madame Cybale termed the new regime. There 
was no end of low priced work which must be finished and 
cleared away. This was no easy task with customers of that 
type who refuse to be satisfied with their money's worth of prod- 
uct till they have also exacted their money's worth of toil and 
misery from the producer. Several extra sewing-women were 
employed by the day and the small odorous tailoring department 
which had occupied the front basement was suppressed. There 
was also a general balancing of accounts and taking of stock, 
and, as the lease of the house was about to run out, Mme. 
Cybale and Mrs. Vincent went so far as to look around with 
an eye to bettering the location of the establishment All this 
hurry was due to the fact that society was already beginning 
to pass through New York from their summer residences to 
their autumn residences; from Newport and Bar Harbor to 
Wheatley and Tuxedo and the Virginia Hot Springs. The 
dresses they ordered now would be ready for fitting whenever 
they should finally return to the city for the winter. As a 
result of this hurry Mrs. Vincent was very thorough in- 
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itiated into all the ins and outs of the business. This fact 
was of great importance, for on the seventh day after the sign- 
ing of die papers the partnership of Cybale & Vincent was 
brought to a sudden end. 

It was not till then that Mrs. Vincent learned that there 
was reason as well as inspiration to account for the abrupt de- 
termination of the Cybale-Henris to demand high prices. M. 
Henri had skilfully arranged with three other small dress- 
making establishments to import a quantity of French models. 
Mrs. Vincent wondered why she had not been told this im- 
portant news before. " A secret to surprise you, chere madame; 
you arc pleased, nest-ce pasf* explained the diplomatic M. 
Henri. How could she be otherwise than pleased? But E, 
who was suffering from a severe headache and was a little 
querulous, expressed an opinion that her mother might have 
mentioned these importations to advantage in the letters she had 
already sent to various fashionable people. Then Monsieur 
looked at Madame who shrugged her shoulders and explained 
that the dresses had not yet arrived, that there were always un- 
foreseen difficulties in making importations, trunks were sure 
to be held up and sometimes actually fell into the hands of the 
custom-house officers, which, of course, meant confiscation. 

"Oh, the idea is to smuggle them in without pa3ring the 
duty?" said Mrs. Vincent innocently. 

** Farbleu! How else could we compete in business?" re- 
plied Madame. " My husband is fabuleusement adroit in mat- 
ters of this kind. N'est-ce pas, mon amif*' 

'^ Mais oui, c'est i dire I have made friends with those 
who have friends. But as yet we have not received the dresses 
and therefore we say we know nothing at all about them. 
Very secret, chere Madame. Pas un seul mot, otherwise all 
may be seized and we ourselves arrested." 

"Arrested?" — Mrs. Vincent had become very pale. 

"Mais oui.. The idea of the custom-house is to prevent us 
from bringing in the dresses. Our idea is to prevent the cus- 
tom-house from knowing that we are bringing in the dresses. 
That's the bottom of all business. Une espece de jeu/* 

"A kind of game. Yes, but a kind of crime too — and 
one for which we are liable to arrest and imprisonment." 

'^Mon Dieu!*' exclaimed Madame. "It is business, not 
morals, chere Mrs. Vincent. Be advised, je vous prie!* 

But Mrs. Vincent would not be advised. The duty on these 
importations must be paid. The Cybale-Henris protested thi^t 
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to do so would mean ruin. Mrs. Vincent offered to sell all the 
precious belongings she had brought from Newport, to mort- 
gage the Alden ancestors by Stuart But even this was im- 
possible, for Cybale & Vincent was merely one participant 
in a " syndicate " of four firms. Then the participation would 
have to be given up, M. Henri explained that already one 
of the other three had attempted to do the same thing. Ma- 
dame, however, began to be very much annoyed that Mrs. Vin- 
cent should have ventured to dictate the policy of the firm. 
Then Mrs. Vincent sought to show that smuggling was 
a crime and that honesty was cheap at any price. 
Here Madame became very excited, indeed, and declared that 
to be respectable and gagner le pain were all there was in life ; 
but in supporting this most just and indisputable proposi- 
tion she quite lost control of her temper. In the very har- 
rowing scene which followed Mrs. Vincent agreed to pay for 
her board and the partnership was dissolved. 

Once more E and her mother were adrift in the flood of 
struggling humanity. The second home was no more. " We 
can afford to be honest if nothing else," said Mrs. Vincent to 
E when they had retired to their room. E did not reply. She 
was holding her breath to keep from complaining, for her head 
was aching with a splitting torture that made her go altemat- 
ingly hot and cold all over. 
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CHAPTER XV 

Murder! 

How many good people there are in this wonderful world 
who will insist upon it that we are put here to be miserable 
for God's best purposes I Inverted optimists, they arc forever 
scourging themselves in public. They take a thoroughly 
mournful interest in their fellow man. Their sympathy is 
irrepudiable, being based, as it is, upon their own afflictions. 
They wear the armor of righteous gloom and dutiful emotion 
from which our wittiest barbs fall blunted. Martyrdom, self- 
conscious heroism, courage pro se, inverted optimism, ego-al- 
truism — these things do not appeal to us. Hiunan nature is 
impressionable and revolts from that which is badly expressed. 
What is not beautiful is scarcely better for being true. Thus 
it comes about that we give our charity to the professional beg- 
gar and twang our heart-strings over the heroine of a book, while 
the sorrows of those whom we pass by daily move us only to con- 
tempt. But when, in the course of many years, we one day 
come upon someone weeping behind bolted doors our com- 
passion is stirred indeed. Do not therefore, gentle reader, stop 
your ears to the narration of Mrs. Vincent's misfortimes. For 
in all the wreck of her newly built hopes in the partnership with 
the Cybale-Henris she thought never once of her own virtue 
or courage, but set herself resolutely through the long hours of 
the night to think of new schemes and prayed only one prayer, 
that no harm should come to her child. 

And here the Fates were merciless, for when morning dawned 
E was ill with a very hig^ fever and the French doctor whom 
Madame called in pronounced it smdl-pox and ordered her at 
once to the dty hospital for such diseases. Then an ambulance 
drew up at the door and E was carried out on a stretcher and 
the ambulance drove away at a gallop and Mrs. Vincent, listen- 
ing to the fearful clanging of its bell d3ring away in the dis- 
tance of streets, wondered in dumb agony whether she would 
ever see her daughter again. She was not allowed to follow. 
The health department fixed a small flag to the door and the 
inmates of the house were strictly quarantined. 

»55 
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The morning and early afternoon were taken up with vac- 
cination, fumigation and the various emotional phases through 
which Mme. Cybale passed in rapid succession. Madame first 
swore at Mrs. Vincent, then wept for her; then it was that the 
ton Dieu was angry because of the imported dresses; and then 
Monsieur made a little prayer offering to give up the dresses 
if God would only show the means of doing so; and then he 
looked nervously at Madame to make sure that she did not say 
" Amen," which she was careful not to do, for she had no in- 
tention of giving up the dresses; and then all wept at their 
plight and then all were angry at the health department; and 
then Madame had symptoms and received a great fright, not so 
much at the thought of losing her life as her looks; and then all 
the sewing-women developed symptoms, whereat Madame be- 
came so angry that she fit passer par la suer her own. It all 
seems amusing enough now, for the health department, in in- 
vestigating the house where the Vincents had first boarded, soon 
discovered that the little Rumanian girl who embroidered 
initials had been having a very bad case of chicken-pox. Then 
the doctors at the hospital examined E and she, too, was found 
to have chicken-pox. But there were so many arrests to be 
made and so many charitable organisations to be interviewed 
concerning the little Rumanian girl that it was not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon that the quarantine of Mme. Cybale's 
establishment was removed. Mrs. Vincent had been terribly 
frightened, and the fright was slow to pass oflE. 

At a little before five that evening there was a three-alarm 
fire in the Seventies between Madison and Park Avenues. 
Large crowds had gathered in both these avenues, blocking them 
as thoroughfares, holding back the steady stream of surface cars 
on Madison till they had formed an unbroken line as far as 
the eye could reach. Thus it came about that Mrs. Vincent 
was forced to walk on Fifth Avenue, a mild publicity that she 
would otherwise have avoided. 

She had seen E transferred to a private room in one of the 
private hospitals in the dty. The cost of the room had loomed 
in enormous figures, but what else was there for her to do? 
She had spared little expense. She had said to herself that she 
would sell her clothes if need be; she would think of all that 
later. Now as she walked slowly back from the ho^ital to 
Mme. Cybale's she tried to consider what she should do to 
meet the expense, but her heart was so filled with the thought 
of her daughter and thankfulness for her safety, that the figures 
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that had loomed enormous a h'ttle whfle ago seemed no more 
than the wraiths of meaningless symbok. Yet there was some- 
thing else far beneath her thoughts, too deep for analysis — a 
vague and indeterminable dread. Superstitious persons would 
have deemed it prophetic It may better be explamed, how- 
ever, as the after-glow of the morning's terror. There was 
absolutely nothing definite which she feared; It was more the 
fear of a child for the dark, a fear of whidi being alone is an 
essential component. 

And she was feeling very much alone. The avenue was 
crowded with carriages and the broad sidewalks, too, were 
crowded, but she saw not a single familiar face. The many 
strange faces intensified her loneliness. She wanted some one 
to speak to her kindly, to show her a little friendly sympathy, 
to tell her that there was nothing to fear in the darkness. And 
thus she walked beneath the richly carved fronts of " Million- 
aires' Row," while the sun slanted across the broad lawns and 
tufted trees of the park and the twin spires of the cathedral 
gleamed very white before her; and thus in due course she 
came to the great, palatial residence of the Wallace family. 

She walked slower and slower as she approached it. She 
drew a picture of herself ascending the broad steps; of the 
heavy double doors being swung open ; of her entering the high 
dark hall imported entire from an ancient castle on the Rhine ; 
of her being shown up the richly carpeted stair to a narrow 
hallway, also very dark and hung with priceless paintings by 
old masters; of her passing through the velvet curtains at the 
end and entering the dim library, where mid the book-panelled 
walls it had always seemed to her the true personality of Lang- 
don Wallace abided ; and then of Wallace himself, of how he 
would come toward her, and how only for a moment he would 
take her hand, and how, sitting a little apart, he would ask if 
he might not help her, and how she would answer, " Yes, Lang- 
don." — She stood at the very foot of the steps. She looked 
up at the double doors and as she did so they opened and a but- 
ler came out with a pomeranian under his arm and beckoned 
from the top of the steps to a carriage on the opposite side of 
the avenue. She walked on quickly, as if fleeing from some 
one or something that she dreaded. 

It was one thing to seek Mr. Wallace of her own will and 
intent, it was quite another thing to meet him by accident. 
True to her ideals of right she could not have turned back and 
have ascended those steps or have followed the brief stages of 
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what would have ended m "Yes, Langdon/' But she was 
strangely happy when a few blocks further she saw him coming 
toward her. His head was bent and he walked rather fast 
without looking up. A group of persons jostled by her pushing 
her a little to one side. He was near her, he did not see her. 
For a moment her heart stopped beating. He had passed her ! 
She felt a queer giddiness. Then her sub-conscious courage 
seemed to s^, " What does it matter? " She had taken a few 
steps forward again when suddenly he was at her side. She 
merely smiled and held out her hand. " I thougjit you were 
going to cut me," she said faintly. 

He seemed dazed. "I almost missed you I I — I don't 
know what it was made me look back! " he explained with a 
wavering control over carefully guarded emotions. 

" It's a long time since I have seen you." She lowered her 
glance suddenly, for no sooner had she spoken than her thoughts 
had flown back to that spring morning when she had last bidden 
him good-bye. Then she added, with a sli^t hesitation 
imparting a suggestion of surrender, " I'm very glad to see 
you." 

"Do you mind if I walk a little way with you?" he 
asked. 

A little way was perhaps equivalent to saying a very, very 
long way. She stood looking aside — lo(^ng through tho 
rush of jostling traffic of the street, through the formless blur 
of piled and crowded buildings towering in pagan simplicity 
to a material heaven — looking through the endless procession 
of strange faces, eadi the outward and visible sign of a strug- 
gling individual soul, moving swiftly past, seen once and never 
more — looking through the changing unrealities of the pres- 
ent into a future that seemed to be waiting for her, where her 
spirit might be at home after long exile. A little sigh es- 
aq>ed her. She let his quesdcHi pass unanswered. " E is quite 
ill," she said. 

He walked along beside her. She made no objection to his 
doing so. She seemed very willing to tell him whatever he 
asked. She had been fearfully frightened about E and she felt 
very forlorn and alone. He had never known her so 3rielding 
and trustful, so frail and gentle. Nor had she ever appealed 
to him before as she did now. The years dissolved and faded 
away and he saw her again, simple and demure, as he had seen 
her that first visit to Crossways when they had sat all the af- 
ternoon together in the angle of the piazza with the scent of 
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the hone3rsuckIes waftfiig across them. He had not learned to 
appreciate her then. 

She told him, with a little humour that was quite pathetic, of 
the great and wonderful partnership with Mme. Cybale and 
how it had all come to naught. It was a very simple account 
full of kindliness and courage. And then she told him of new 
plans — plans that formed themselves largely while upon her 
lips — plans, founded upon the glorious schemes of Madame 
and tempered by the shrewd business instinct of Monsieur, by 
appropriating which she would be quite able to set up her own 
establishment. Indeed, the partnership had not been all for 
naught. 

"You will have to borrow capital," he said. 

"Yes." 

"Would you object to my offering to lend it to you? I 
should like very much to do so." He had learned to be ex- 
tremely cautious, avoiding insistence on any trifling favours that 
would place her in his debt. " May I not at least share the 
honour?" 

Her reply was not immediately forthcoming. It happened 
that there was a small block of the carriages on that side of the 
avenue, and following her glance in that direction he encoun- 
tered die cold gaze of his sister, whose carriage was stalled by 
the curb. She stared at him vaguely without recognising him 
and he heard her bid the coachman very sharply to drive back 
to the house. A flush of anger darkened his face. He turned 
apologetically to Mrs. Vincent 

" Thank you very much," she said. 

He had to think twice before he could recall for what she 
was thanking him. "Oh," he replied enthiisiastically, "then 
it's settled." 

" No," she said. " Thank you for wishing to help me, but 
you must not help me." There was a short silence, then rais- 
ing her face she added enigmatically, " Your sister might." 

Again he flushed. " I see what you mean — that my sister 
would take a different view of the matter — that she repre- 
sents public opinion. Yes, it is quite true. My God, what a 
low, evil-mongering world it is — except for you — except for 
you." 

" Don't! " she said quickly in a tone of suffering. 

He was silent. The tide of moving humanity swept them 
along. The streets were filled with a purple light of even- 
ing, and their tumult seemed suddenly hushed. It was but a 
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short distance further to Mme. Cybale's. He count^ the 
blocks, he knew not with what feverish expectation. 

It is interesting to think what mi^t have been had they not 
then come suddenly face to face with Montague Vincent 

There is little to be said about this dramatic meeting. It 
was the first that either she or Wallace had seen of him since 
the day she had left him. At the sight of them he came to a 
dead stop in the middle of the sidewalk. His expression was 
a combination of surprise and fury overlaid with a veneer of 
smiling politeness. 

"Good-afternoon," he said, removing his hat 

His position in the middle of the sidewalk made it difficult 
for them to pass him. Wallace deserted Mrs. Vincent and 
stepped up to him. " Excuse me, but you arc obstructing the 
sidewalk." 

"Which of us shall take to the gutter?" inquired Monty 
with sarcasm. 

Wallace made no reply, but interposed himself aggressively 
between the wife and husband while she slipped by. Then with 
a few strides he left Vincent and caught up with her. 

Vincent turned with the same sarcastic smile on his lips and, 
reclining slightly upon his reed-like cane, twisted his mous- 
tache with a bantam defiance. He did not follow. 

A block further Mrs. Vincent stopped and laid a trembling 
hand on Wallace's arm. "I would rather that you did not 
come any further." 

" We have nothing to fear from Monty," he said, looking 
back. 

Her glance pleaded with him. There was trust in her face. 
He paused; then held out his hand. "Thank you," she said, 
and with a touch of her hand in his turned from him. 

He watched her till she was out of sight 

That evening about half-past nine o'clock he was at the 
desk in the library writing in what he called hb " Log-book." 
It was a large battered blank-book which had originally been 
a hunter's diary and its earlier pages were filled with lists of 
accoutrements, lists of game, itineraries, roughly drawn maps, 
etc There was blood on some of these pages. Then came 
literary descriptive entries of places beyond Suez, not to men- 
tion several poems after the manner of Kipling. These ef- 
forts ended abruptly with a brief puzzled paragraph dated 
" Crossways, June i8 — J* Thereafter the entries were all cx- 
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periences of thought, the record of a soul out of accord with 
itself, but gradually reforming itself upon new ideals. And 
on these last pages, if one only looked close enough, one might 
find spatterings of heart's blood. 

''If virtue does not bring us happiness how then shall we 
call it virtue f** He looked up from the line that he had 
written* He had intended to write out his thoughts, but hav- 
ing written his first sentence it seemed that it comprised all 
that he had to say. Indeed, he had siunmed up his life in a 
single sentence. He had been virtuous; he was unhappy; he 
asked himself now where was the gain? He laid aside his pen 
and bent his head in his hands above the book. " I've been a 
fool," he said to himself. Yes, in this record of wasted years 
he could have written those words at the bottom of every page. 

Why had he accepted her dismissal that afternoon? Why 
had he permitted her to return to that miserable dressmaking 
establishment? Why had he not abducted her in a cab? Was 
he waiting till she sliould come to him with the sin all upon 
her own shoulders I 

He thrust the log-book suddenly from him and rose. He 
would go to her that very moment. Whatever happened the 
burden should be upon his, not upon her conscience. He would 
sell himself to the devil to give her happiness. He stood for 
a minute with his hand upon the corner of the desk; staring 
vaguely before him. Then he sank back into his chair and 
ran his hand up over his short thick hair. — Did she love 
him? 

Vain fool that he was, why should he imagine that she loved 
him? At most her long accustomed attitude of reserved 
friendship might have resulted in affection, but it was im- 
possible that upon this affection she should impose a new and 
sudden emotion of love. No, he thought bitterly, love must 
precede, it cannot follow affection* In pay for his years of 
friendship he must now be content with affection. Though he 
should force her to marry him he could never hope to possess 
more than that demure and trustful friendship ; he coidd never 
make their union natural ; he could never pass behind the veil 
of her thou^ts; she would never be his. And even were all 
these reasonings false, yet why should she love him? What 
had he done that was worthy of her? How could he lay claim 
to so much as her gratitude, he who had been intrusively gener- 
ous out of keen self-interest, considering her happiness as a 
means to his own — ? 
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Again he drew his log-book toward him and opened it But 
that last-written sentence seemed to mode him. It stood at the 
top of a new page. On the desk lay a Japanese dagger used as 
an eraser and letter opener. He drew die razor-edged blade 
from its carved ivory sheath and cut the page from the book. 

He had dined at the club in order to give his resentment 
time to cool before meeting his sister. He had not asked for 
her when he had come in. Vaguely he hoped that she had 
taken a late train to Boston, which was the route by which she 
whimsically preferred to make the trip to Newport. But now 
at the moment he cast the knife upon the desk and cnunpled 
the page in his hands, she entered the library, slinking in 
through the heavy curtains, trailing her long train across the 
soft carpet with the uncertain sound of a snake among fallen 
leaves, finally seating herself on the end of a sort of divan 
beneath a tall standard lamp with a crimson shade that re- 
flected a difiEused shadowless glow in which things appeared 
without perspective. She pulled a book from the shelves be- 
hind her, the first book that her hand touched, and opening it 
at random assumed the pose of one reading, without troubling 
herself to- turn the pages. She found it often convenient to 
express herself thus in pantomime. In a minute or two she 
would leave the room again, having demonstratively ignored 
her brother's presence in it 

He anticipated that moment 

" I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Montague Vincent on 
the avenue this afternoon," he said. 

" I am reading," she replied. 

"The poems of Pushkin, in the original Russian, volume 
three, which you are holding upside down. I hope when jrou 
are done you will favour me with an opinion of them in panto- 
mime also." 

She saw the meaning of his words, the parody of her own 
conduct. " I shall criticise the tj^," she said with the same 
brevity. 

He kept silence, he had no desire for repartee. Her reply 
was not without justice. He himself disliked the type of the 
afiFair, the unheavenly marrying and unmarr3ring and remar- 
rying. 

"You are quite right, my dear sister, I have no reason to 
be angry with you. The truth of a thing is, of course, as much 
what it appears as what it is." 

She met his eyes coldly. " I have picked up a little Rus- 
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slan, too, especially in the last few weeks in Newport/' she 
said. 

He rose to his feet so suddenly that he tipped his chair over. 
Her meaning was perfectly clear, that her censure was not for 
the type, but for the facts contained therein — not for the ap- 
pearance, but for the affair itself, "What do you know of 
this? " he demanded. 

She, too, had risen and was about to make her exit from the 
room. She faced about slowly. " I sat next to Mrs. Cass at 
luncheon a few days ago." 

He was puzzled at the meaning of her remark. " Fvc never 
met her." 

" She belongs to your set." 

A laugh burst from his lips. " Oh, you are judging Mrs. 
Vincent by Mrs. Cass! " 

She had turned toward the door, now she faced him again, 
winding herself up in her long glittering train and presenting 
an appearance suggestive of a coiled snake. She fixed him 
with her eyes wherein was reflected a red glint from the stand- 
ard lamp, and various jewels about her had caught the same 
light. He smiled at her. Her hostility was fascinating, not 
venomous, and was he not indebted to her for her interest in 
him, her true sisterly afEection tinged with feminine inquisitive- 
ness! 

" My dear Elsie," he said with reproachful tolerance, " Mrs. 
Vincent is not a ifriend of Mrs. Cass. Such a thing would 
be quite inconceivable ; they are of a very different caste. You 
must accept my word for it that the intimacy of the two fam- 
ilies is not a natural one. Call it a business friendship between 
Mr. Cass and Mr. Vincent. As for Mrs. Vincent, she is 
the most charming woman in the world. I regret my absence 
from Newport last summer, for had it been otherwise — " 

" Yes, of course! " Her eyes flashed. " Had it been other- 
wise Mr. Vincent would have had no need of Mr. Cass as 
a business friend ! " 

The blood left his face. " Do you accuse me of — I " Her 
imputation was too hideous to be put into words. He heard 
the rustling of her train as she moved toward the door. She 
had said this thing against the purest woman who lived! He 
laughed. How could he be angry? It was too ludicrous. 
She did not even know Mrs. Vincent. — But then she believed 
this of him. She, his own sister — the gentle, little, flaxen- 
haired, adoring sister of yester-year. He felt he knew not 
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what sudden misery. They had hardened her heart abroad: 
what had she suffered in the process, while he had forgotten 
her? And this now was his punishment For there was that 
in her words which never could be recalled. She had thought 
this of him, once, — this incredible thing! 

She waited for him to speak, but he was silent " I am 
going back to England," she said at last in a shivering voioe. 

He had left the desk. Somehow he found himself beside the 
lamp with the crimson shade. It was intolerably hot in the 
room and his head throbbed. He sank down upon the end 
of the divan where she had been sitting. She stood hesitating 
with her hand upon the curtains. 

" Have you anything to say? " 

He reached wearily and pulled a volume from the shelves 
behind him, opened it at random, inverted it and pretended to 
read. 

She gazed at him, taken aback by the suddenness with which 
the tables had been turned. For an instant doubt crq)t upper- 
most in her mind. She noted his stem handsome features, his 
serious cyes^ the straightness of his shoulders and limbs — a 
physical strength that seemed to deny weakness of soul. Then 
she thrust her natural impressions aside. Indignant silence 
was his only recourse, denial without explanation. For how 
would he explain his flights from Newport in the spring upon 
her arrival there except as the breaking off of relations ibzt 
could not exist when she was on this side of the water? What 
was the business friendship of Vincent and Cass but a similar, 
horrible arrangement made necessary by the withdrawal of her 
brother's support He had described it as unnatural — he 
would not have permitted it; it had been kept from him — the 
Vincent woman had not dared to face him upon his return. 
It was a sort of mad nightmare that had grown on her since 
Vincent had strided in upon them demanding his wife. What 
a vile beast of a man I And that Cass woman — from what 
position in life has Cass married her, that coarse, fat, scented 
woman who had panted over her food beside her at that com- 
mon luncheon? She, of course, had been tolerant from indif- 
ference or for social profit 

The arrangement was correctly English, ^ la mode. She 
knew nothing of the morals of American society. She had 
been married as a mere girl and had lived till her divorce in 
an atmosphere of swarming female relations-in-law and her 
husband's dissipated friends and parasites. Then had come that 
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nigHt when she had accused her husband of undignified at- 
tentions to a certain woman of fashion and he had replied, ** Oh, 
Captain Simms is far from having objections; I've seen to that." 
Yes, with her own money he had seen to that and he was 
irritated at her puritanical nonsense. All society, he had 
drawled, was that way, espedally when there were no children 
to consider. Divorce was middle-dass. Yes, she found out 
that it was all true when she brought her suit Society ex- 
pressed an indignant wonder at her. She, a little impertinent 
American nobody, was divorcing a future English peer, and 
calling attention to things whidi a proper person would never 
have allowed herself to see. Such common people degraded 
the aristocraqr with middle-dass scandals. Then also, the 
three sisters and the hundred cousins had come to dissuade her 
and to show her, with enduring patience, endless examples of 
fashionable infidelity. They had hardened her heart indeed. 
And she had suffered in the process, while her brother had for- 
gotten her — but she had not forgotten him. 

And now she looked upon him for the last time. Her hands 
were upon the curtains. With a quick motion she drew them 
apart. She was feeling very faint and unreal. She would have 
passed into the hall had not, at that precise moment, the butler 
i^ypeared. He retreated to give her passage. He held a card 
tray. She took it from him, examined the card and returned it 
to him. — How natural that Mr. Montague Vincent should 
wish to see her brother I 

She did not go out by the hall door, lest she might meet the 
visitor. She crossed the room to the small door that gave en- 
trance to a tiny Moorish smoking-room, beyond which was the 
dining-room. This door, too, was curtained. She paused. 
She would have liked to say good-bye. 

"Elsie.'* 

She did not reply. She remained with her back to him. 
He might say what he had to say. 

He waited till the butler had sedately left the room. " You 
have imputed unthinkable things against this woman whom you 
do not know, and, less pardonable, against me, your own 
brother. What have you lived through that you should con- 
ceive such things? I am very sorry." 

She heard him moving away from her toward the windows. 
This was his farewell. She laughed. This attitude of of- 
fended innocence! Hjrpocritel 

"Whose card was that?" she demanded. 
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"Her husband V 

There was neither reserve nor hesitation in his reply. 

"Would you object to my overhearing what passes at this 
oddly-timed interview?" 

" As you will. Listen or not." His tone was indiflEercnt. 
Then he must have come toward her. " It is better that you 
should. I shall not advise you nor shall I ever question you 
whether you have done so or not. I give you my promise." 
The last words were spoken quickly. 

She pushed through the curtains into the little smoking- 
room. Almost at the same instant she heard Vincent enter 
the library by the door. 

Vincent bore with him into the centre of the room an aura 
of alcohol and strong cigars. He wore a grey serge suit newly 
pressed, with a chrysanthemum in the lapel. He carried his 
hat and gloves and his slender cane jauntily in one hand, while 
with the other he jangled some loose coins in his trousers pocket. 
So pert and dapper did he present himself that it would hardly 
have seemed surprising had he given a hop up on to the desk and 
a hop and a flit to the back of a chair like a sparrow. 

" Good-evening," he said pleasantly, as if reserving to him- 
self the privilege of saying " damn you," under his breath. 

Wallace returned the salutation with a mere wave of his 
hand toward the furniture in general, intimating that he might 
perch himself at his convenience. 

" It is some time since I've seen you, barring the chance meet- 
ing of this afternoon on the avenue. However I feel that we 
have not altogether lost sight of each other." He spoke with a 
noticeable thickness of tongue. 

" You have something to say to me about the chance meet- 
ing of this afternoon, is that it?" asked Wallace, desirous 
of cutting the interview as short as possible. 

" To he sure," returned Vincent briskly. " While my law- 
yers have been most assiduous in guarding me against anxiety 
as to your welfare since my wife's disappearance, I must confess 
surprise that you two should have been so indiscreet as to ap- 
pear in public, on Fifth Avenue, and in broad daylight." 

" In other words, you have had detectives on me and they 
have found that your wife is under my protection. Well? " 

At this admission Vincent's temper flared up suddenly against 
the firm of Goldberg, Rosenstein, Kahn, Cohen & Smith and 
their detective "pals." They had found no such incriminat- 
ing evidence. He suspected some imderhand motive in their 
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dragging out the case. It was well that he had taken the 
matter into his own hands. Nevertheless he responded to 
Wallace with quite the same cheerful friendliness, " Since you 
prefer to approach the matter that way — " 

" I do not wish to approach the matter at ail. I want the 
matter without the approaches, I am quite able to dispense 
with your point of view." 

" Very well," replied Vincent, planting his feet apart that he 
mi^t the better balance himself. " While you have been en- 
joying my wife's society I have been preparing a suit in law 
against you for alienation of my wife's affections. You can 
understand what I have against you morally. But in respect 
to something else of which you have, perhaps, no knowledge — " 

"Your empIo3rment by Mr. Cass to introduce him into 
society." 

"Ah — so many words spared. You understand then that 
I am also indebted to you for the loss of an annual income of — 
let us estimate it conservatively — of twenty thousand dollars — 
which capitalised at five per cent would represent four hundred 
thousand dollars — your income for somewhat less than a year, 
if you will pardon my impertinence in mentioning it in this 
connection. The emplcqrment was, of course, thoroughly hon- 
ourable, but distinctly unpleasing to me, as well as arduous. 
I believe I did very well at it. It was quite impossible on the 
face of it that the Casses could ever get into society." 

" I don't suppose you told them so," said Wallace with dis- 
gust. " And you kept the whole matter from your wife. You 
put her into the false position of that vulgar woman's friend." 

" A woman's position in society is generally false," snapped 
Vincent, out of patience with ineffectual moralisings. " Do you 
wish this suit brought into court or shall we settle it now as 
between gentlemen?" 

"As you have no case it is altogether immaterial to me," 
replied Wallace imperturbably. 

In a silence broken only by Vincent's short breathing, he went 
leisurely to the desk and, having imlocked one of the drawers, 
searched therein. 

" I'd better set you right in one or two particulars. In the 
first place, you may have my word for it that when I met your 
wife on the avenue this afternoon it was the first I had seen 
of her since last spring. In the second place — " Here, instead 
of finishing his sentence he took from the drawer a large photo- 
graph of a woman. This he extended to Vincent. " Cora Lily 
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Beattie — Chloe Lavitte — a pleasing dioice of names. I liaise 
her affidavit signed with both. And here also is a curl whidi 
tarried after her departure and which I am very ^ad to trans- 
fer to one who will appreciate it" He laid a blond pufiF on the 
comer of the desk and, having locked the drawer, strolled ofiE 
to the opposite side of the room, where he remained with his 
back turned. He considered the interview dosed. 

Over a minute passed without au^t from Vincent except a 
short hissing breathing, as if he were surcharged with wrath. 
Then the photograph was cast angrily on the desk. He 
laughed. " Every man has a certain number of blond curls 
in his life to account for. YouVe had yours." 

"Havel?" 

" What a damn fool you are! " he cried, again losing patience. 
" Why don't you admit that you love my wife just as I admit 
that I hate her?" 

" You're something of a cad, aren't you? " replied Wallace, 
glancing idly over the head-lines of the evening newspaper. 

" That's an inspiration of the moment, isn't it — a brand-new 
conception of me formed this very minute? You've always held 
such an exaggeratedly high opinion of me! You made a friend 
of me because you liked me, didn't you? You've been so 
damned cordially fond of me ever since 3rou induced me to move 
to Newport as a first step toward stealing my wife I" He 
burst into a staccato laugh. His restrained manner of sarcastk 
pleasantness had changed suddenly to open and uncontrolled 
temper. "What did you make a friend of me for except to 
ruin me? Oh, you're something of a cad in your own way. 
Damn you I Damn you I " His voice broke into falsetto and 
tears of temper blurred his eyes. He bent forward, clenching 
and unclenching his fists. 

Wallace turned the newspaper inside-out slowly. " It's pos- 
sible that you believe this," he said quietly. " I've never had a 
very high appreciation of you. I made a friend of you to keep 
you out of the gutter for your wife's sake and for your dau^- 
ter's sake as well. I do not wish to quarrel with you." 

" Danm you I" cried Vincent, spluttering. "You're too 
supercilious to quarrel with me! You damned, impertinent 
money-bag I But you'll find pretty soon that I've only begun 
to fight. I'll tdce the points ofi those virtues that stick out 
all over you like porcupine quills and it won't be so imcomfort- 
able for people to get at you. I'll sue you, I've got plenty of 
causes for complaint, and a good deal I can say. Your coo- 
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science won't kelp you so very much when I bring my side of 
the argument into court. * Made a friend of me to keep me 
out of the gutter for my wife and child's sake! * — It would 
sound odd, wouldn't it, if you read it in four-inch type? YouVe 
bought everything you wanted. You've bought the ground out 
from under my feet. Even this! " He seized the photograph 
from the desk and scaled it at him. "Even Chloel You've 
bought her! Curse her! Try and make her happy, tool " — 
He bent forward, hunching his shoulders, with a snarl that 
terminated abruptly in a shiver that shook him till his teeth 
chattered. The colour of his face had become apoplectic 

Wallace still stood with his back to him. He was thumbing 
a book now. He spoke with the same quiet, half indifferent 
tone. " Have you come to sell me your wife? " 

The question found Vincent inarticulate, quivering, leaning 
for support on the edge of the desk. After a moment he 
laughed brokenly. Then very quickly he regained a seeming 
control over hunself. Again he laughed his low, staccato 
laugh. "You have such a vile way of looking at things. 
Still, you'd do better to look at it that way. If you want her, 
be fair — buy her!" 

" You cur! " cried Wallace, unable longer to contain himself 
and, facing about, he flung the volimie at the other's head. 

Had Vincent not attempted to dodge he would never have 
been hit. As it was, the comer of the book struck him a glanc- 
ing blow on the scalp. The nerves of the scalp are highly 
sensitive. The acute, sudden pain maddened him, as it would 
have maddened any other in the soberest mood. Possibly he 
imagined himself seriously hurt. He felt about the desk for 
something that he might fling in return and thus his left hand 
lighted upon the Japanese knife used as a letter-opener. In 
his madness Fate thrust the weapon into his hand. He 
clutched, sprang, struck, and his foot slipping sent him reeling 
and sprawling, in ridiculous fashion, upon the floor. 

Wallace turned slowly once around, staggered and sank back 
upon the divan, limp and staring-eyed. 

Then the air was rent with a woman's screaming. It 
seemed that there was no end of the earth that that cry of 
anguish should not reach. At last there was silence — silence 
filled with the distant, unreal sounds of banging doors and 
hurrying feet and then, a queer " squishing " noise as of some 
one pacing the room with regular paces in shoes filled with 
water. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe knelt by the divan, her small 
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white arms crimson to the elbows. Then two men in white 
aprons burst into the room. 

" Lang! Lang! " cried his sister, seeking to check the flow 
of blood with her hands. " I listened ! My God, he's killed 
you! The doctor — the doctor — ! Why doesn't some one 
get the doctor?" 

" Fm getting him on the telephone, madam," explained one 
of the men in aprons, his formal dignity as head butler immune 
to haste or excitement, or the least show of personal humanity. 
" Frunswor, shout from the window for an ambulance." 

Francois, who had been vaguely contemplating Vincent, who 
was now seated drolly on the floor, rubbing his knee, hastened 
to ol>ey. "Voiez done! " he called into the street. " An am- 
bulance for Mr. Wallace immediately! " To this a gruff, jest- 
ing voice made reply, and there followed a dialogue in which 
the world was informed simply enough that Langdon Wallace 
had been murdered. 

Meanwhile the library was filled with excited voices and 
fluttering skirts, through which came ever the measured tread 
of the invisible person who paced the floor in shoes filled with 
water. 

In the shadowless light of the crimson-shaded lamp they 
moved, but had not being — phantoms of horror ; they shouted 
in each other's ears as if the spaces of the world divided them 
and yet their words were but sounds ; they raised scarlet hands 
imploring haste — haste to do something — anything — or delay 
— time to stay the blood, to hold back the life that was going, 
visibly going. In the midst of them he lay in a welter of blood. 
They had stripped away his upper garments. Great God ! It 
was impossible that he should live! Desperate pairs of hands 
struggled vainly in a slime of blood to hold the edges of the 
wound together. He breathed, but it was hopeless. Faint 
with horror one stood aside and, with dead emotions, reasoned 
that the blow had been struck with the edge and not the point 
of the knife — an unaimed, downward slash laying bare the 
ribs from the right breast to the small of the back, and one 
shuddered at the keenness of the knife, how it had passed 
through the clothes as through tissue-paper. And one won- 
dered, too, why he still lived and whether the doctor would 
come, and a hundred other seemingly curious and irrelevant 
things. 

In a little while the doctor came, stumping heavily up the 
stairs, panting with a haste that was as imaginary as anything 
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else. They moved that he might come among them, which he 
did reticently, " Do not alarm yourselves," he said, his words 
as oil upon water, and, adjusting his eye-glasses upon his 
thick nose, added composedly, " Now let me see what is the 
matter?" 

Silence. The pacing of the invisible person in wet shoes has 
become slower and fainter. Waiting. Mrs. Houghton-Stowc 
does not stir. The other three women and Frangois withdraw 
slightly and contemplate each other with horror. A policeman 
behind them emits a terrible oath and tightens his grip upon 
Vincent, who is not one thing nor another, a figure in wax held 
upright by the collar, livid-faced, smiling-mouthed, unreal. 
Then the doctor raises his head. " He has lost a great deal of 
blood," he sa)rs. 

He had made his diagnosis correctly, but he had not brought 
any instruments. The butler thrust a bottle of alcohol and 
some towels into his hands, bowed, returned gravely to the door 
and drew back the curtains. '' Presbyterian Hospital, madam." 

" One side ! " ordered the young ambulance surgeon. " Out 
of the way! " commanded the assistant, catching the old phy- 
sician ofiE his balance with a vigorous shove. 

The Babel of voices broke forth again. The old ph3rsician 
struggled to his feet in a stammering fury and dusted his knees. 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowc sat on the floor sobbing hysterically. A 
house-maid bringing a basin of hot water fainted. Then gradu- 
ally the tiimult subsided till the voice of the ambulance surgeon 
could be heard calling for a rolled towel or an artery clip, and 
then at last his work was done and he looked up. " Help, one 
of you there. Hands under his hips. Now up a little. Easy, 
easy. Lift him. Clean bed somewhere." 

Half an hour later the butler rapped on Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe's door. " Madam." 

"Yes?" 

" Mr. Wallace requests that you would do him the favour 
of speaking with him." 

The door opened. She pushed by him. She was dressed 
now in a flimsy gown of black silk in contrast to which her 
small face seemed very sharp and white. 

Her brother lay in a dimly lighted room, in an atmosphere 
heavy with disinfectants. The greatest surgeon in the dty met 
her as she entered. " Very few words," he whispered. " The 
least shock might — " Then he went out 
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" Lang, I listened/' she said breathlessly, standing at a little 
distance from the bed. 

He opened his eyes for an instant and seemed to beckon her. 
She drew nearer. His lips moved. Then she took the chair 
by the bed and bent close to him. 

"Where is he?" 

" He is under arrest." 

"No — Get him out. Bail." 

" I don't understand. He tried to murder you," she said. 

" In a scuffle. Accidental — I struck him. Get him out. 
If I died it would be murder — and a trial. His wife — his 
child — See now ? — Hurry ! " 

She began to shiver as with cold. " I've told them I I was 
listening and I heard and saw ever3rthing. And they found 
a revolver in his pocket. It's too late! My God! " 

" Yes — it's too late." He lay still. 

She sat with burning eyes fixed on the cluster of medical 
appliances on the opposite side of the bed. In her agony she 
could have called on them to save him as if they had been 
animate things filled with indiflEerent souls. She heard the doc- 
tor opening the door. At the same time her brother spoke 
again. 

" Tell her." He whispered the address. 

" No more for the present," said the doctor. 

She went out into the hall. The butler stood as if waiting 
an order. "Call a cab, quickly." He inclined himself. 
" Madam's carriage is already at the door, madam." Her maid 
threw a white opera-cloak about her. Then she was driving 
down the avenue and the clocks in the church steeples were 
striking ten o'clock. 

Huddled up in the comer of the carriage she made an effort 
to think. Nervously exhausted, her mind seemed to be work- 
ing in a sort of treadmill. Her thoughts moved against a 
fearful background of nightmare; inexorable, relentless, she 
could not put it from her for a moment. And the remorseful 
idea had been growing upon her that she herself was responsible 
for it all. She had trespassed upon secrets that were not hers 
and these things had come to pass. Nor were dicy 3rct accom- 
plished and done, but only in the beginning. 

She gnawed her knuckles as she tried to remember just what 
she had told the three policemen who had taken Vincent away. 
She had acted for them how he had struck the blow — she 
could remember doing that And she had raved against him 
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as her brodicr's murderer till they had been forced to restrain 
her. But what had she said? She huddled shivering. She 
foresaw the inevitable trial, the clamouring press, the false wit- 
nesses, the professional misinterpreters distorting, defaming, 
ridiculing her brother's pure motives and making a public jest 
of his heart's secret, and she knew that in the madness of a 
moment she had thrown her brother's character away. Nothing 
could now be withdrawn. It was too late. He himself had 
accepted it as fated, and turning to other considerations had 
sent her to this woman, whom vaguely she imagined he loved 
— the wife of that man ! 

She shuddered and the carriage rumbled on. Why had he 
required that this woman should be told? In the background 
of her thoughts she saw Vincent as he had stood leaning upon 
the edge of the desk and her loathing crept upward through 
her mind. The wife of that man! Then the question issued 
suddenly from the turmoil of her brain: What if this woman 
insisted upon returning with her ? Her brother had said merely, 
" Tell her." What had he meant? Surely he could not wish 
to see her. He had avoided her society all summer. He had 
given his word to Vincent that the meeting on the avenue had 
been acddentab But she, of course, would wish to come. 
Such women could always be relied upon to be indiscreet. 
They had ends that could not be attained by other means. She 
would delight in being a parti to a millionaire scandal. She 
would consider it a pretty romance and, at the same time, she 
would indulge her taste for public sympathy. There would be 
confessions, too, and hysterical break-downs in court — and — 1 

The carriage had stopped — the groom had opened the door. 

" Whom shall I ask for, madam? " 

She drew her white opera-cloak close about her. " I shall 
ring," she said. " Remain here." 

A woman in black opened the door. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe 
stood back from her. It was very dark in the hall. " Is this 
Mrs. Vincent?" 

'' Parbleu non, I am Mme. Cybale. Who is it shall I say 
to speak with Mrs. Vincent? She have retired. Si je 
pourrms etre de service a madame, moif " 

But Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, who had been quick to recognise 
her mistake, had already started up the stairs. "Quelle 
chambref ** 

" The front room," replied the dressmaker, with a shrug that 
implied that an)^ng customary was really to be wondered at. 
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The one thou^t in Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's o ve r wro u ght, 
tortured brain was to deliver the message and return alone. 
Alone it must be. She knocked loudly upon the door. A voice 
within replied and there were steps approaching the door. She 
tried the handle, but the door was lodced. ** It is I, Langdon 
Wallace's sister, — Mrs. Houghton-Stowe." The steps paused 
within. "Your husband has killed my brother!" A hand 
was laid on the other knob. She stepped back. She had de- 
livered the message, but once more she repeated it. Turning 
she found that the woman in black was watching her from the 
top of the stairs. She pulled a ring from her finger. " Garde 
le silence!'* she said, pressing the bribe into her hand. Then 
she fled down the stairs, down the outer steps, half-fainting she 
was conscious of the motion of the cab that was bearing her 
away. 

Mme. Cybale beat upon the door of the front room. 
" Ouvrez mot!** she cried. "What else is it now? MU 
tonnerres! Quest ce done maintenantf Ouvrez!** 

But the door did not open though she pounded and shouted 
for several minutes. At last she called for her husband, who 
happened not to be far off, having been attracted by the noise. 
He wasted no time. " Respond, madam, or I crack the door." 
The next moment a blow of a tailor's iron had smashed the 
lode The door opened only a few inches. '* Sacre non de 
Dieu!** cried Madame aghast *' Voyez ses cheveux dessous 
la porie!'* 

A minute later when M. Henri had effected an entrance 
to the room through the window he found Mrs. Vincent 
lying with her head against the bottom of the door. He 
knelt and felt her wrist. 

" Is she alive? Dis vite!'* said Madame throu^ the crack 
of the door. 

He was silent for a moment, then tilting his head on one 
side and raising his eyebrows, *' Sais pas,*' he said. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Of E at the hospital; of the establishment of Mrs. Vincent in busi- 
ness under the patronage of Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones; of the progress 
of Casses in society; and rash visit which Mr. Wallace paid the dis- 
trict attorney. 

E LAY in a bare little room about twice the size of her nar- 
row bed. The day dawned many hours earlier in that white- 
walled sepulchral chamber than it had any good reason for 
doing. She had no means of telling the time and it seemed 
to her that the day must be already well-nigji spent before the 
door opened and the trained nurse appeared. It was a quarter 
to ten, the nurse explained, eyeing E curiously. She had thought 
it best to let her sleep late. Did she feel like eating a little 
breakfast? E protested that she was famished. The n^irse 
seemed about to laugh. Yes, of course, it was quite proper 
that she should feel famished. 

E had never been inside a hospital before. Througji the 
long hourless day many strange faces peered in upon her and 
she wondered why it was that people in hospitals all looked 
at one in the same way and all said the same obvious things 
as if their natures were all made to order from the same pat- 
tern. Self-conscious young doctors visited her; peered down 
her throat, tock her pulse, asked her irrelevant questions and 
ended, each of them, with a sort of apology for finding so little 
the matter with her. Except for her eyes, which ached inces- 
santly, she was little the worse for her malady. The high 
fever had passed quickly. All the previous day her thoughts 
had toiled furiously, but they had now become resigned. The 
bitterness of vain wrath against Fate — Fate, whici is ever so 
petty and pusillanimous, which brings about its dreadful pur- 
poseless consequences always through puny and unnecessary 
causes — had been dispelled by a sense of infinite relief from 
phjTsical pain. In a state of passive lassitude she lay, mildly 
wondering what was to become of her mother and herself. 
The breaking of the partnership with the Cybales meant a 
tragic return to the miserable state which they had endured 
previous to it. At no time had her mother needed her assist- 
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ance as she did now and yet E found that she could lie diere 
quietly considering these diings as if they were neither present 
nor personal. God would protect them. Yes, she felt a dis- 
tinct faith and was g^ad to find therein an excuse for her fOSr 
siveness. But as she murmured her prayer to the Divine 
Providence, the Divine Providence wink^ bdiind his mask, 
and the ejres were very, very like the kindly eyes of a certain 
rich man. 

The shining walls of the little room retained their lumi- 
nous whiteness defying the evening dariuiess. It was not till 
the nurse came bringing the supper tray and turning on the 
merciless electric li^t ^t E raised that it was ni^t. She 
asked if there had been any one to see her. The nurse stared 
and was silent. '' I wish 3rou'd find out if my mother has been 
here." 

The nurse hurriedly put down the tray. " No, she has not 
been here," she said and left the room. 

Night came. At a very early hour it had grown exception- 
ally late. Long, long after midni^t it was only nine o'docL 
Straining her eyes in the darkness E could see nothing. The 
silence, also, was absolute and had it not been for an occa- 
sional step in the hall and the beating of her heart those few 
hours might have passed for a specimen of eternity — or for 
the whole of eternity, for that matter. Now came Worry and 
Fear to crouch upon the foot of the bed. " What could have 
happened to her mother that she should not have come to-day? " 
inquires Worry. — " A hundred terrible things mig}it have hap- 
pened, I cannot say which, but to be sure it is one or another 
of them," replies Fear, shivering audibly. — " Oh, have mercy 1 " 
cries Worry. " Perhaps she is iUI "— " Of course she is ill," 
gibbers Fear with chattering teeth. Whereat he seizes the foot 
of the bed and shakes it till its rods and springs cry out foe 
mercy. — And so the night wore on growing ever later and 
later till it had grown so very late indeed that one might have 
despaired that the day would ever reassert itself, 'flie phe- 
nomenon of dawn, nevertheless, occurred shortly after E had 
fallen asleep. 

When she awoke she found a lady seated beside her staring 
into her face. It was Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. 

"What is it? What has happened?" cried E, sitting up 
suddenly. 

Little Mrs. Hougjiton-Stowe sat there very pale. E noticed 
that her lips were pressed tig^t together. For a moment she 
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continued staring at E with a haunted expression. At last 
she said in an emotionless voice, '' My brother wished me to 
come. He is very ilL" 

"111 — ill — ? " repeated E, blinking her eyes, for she was 
still little more than half awake. " Go on, please go on 1 " 

** He was injured in — in a quarrel." There was a little 
shiver in her voice. She had great difficulty in finding speech. 
She looked vainly at the four blank walls for inspiration. " It 
was only an altercation between them and — it ended in blows." 
Her nervous hands clutched the sides of her chair. "My 
brother struck first. He — your father — wasn't responsible 
for what he did." 

" Oh I " moaned E, trembling and sick at heart. " Oh, what 
has he done? Has he tried to kill him? " 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was suddenly standing. "No! For 
God's sake be careful what you say. You must not think 
that* It was only an accident. I saw it all myself; I was 
standing watching and listening. He didn't mean to do it; 
he didn't know what he was doing." Pressing her hands 
to her eyes she sank back again upon her chair. " I haven't 
slept for two nights," she said faintly. 

In a moment, however, she had regained her composure. 
In a calm, weary voice, as if repeating words that had been 
committed to memory, she told the story of the disaster, justify- 
ing Vincent's visit as the natural and proper result of the unfor- 
tunate meeting on the avenue. Leaving the quarrel itself 
entirely to the imagination, she described how her brother 
had flung the book and how Vincent had struck without pre- 
meditation, without so much as changing the knife from the left 
hand to the right. Thus E was given to see her father's act 
not as a crime, but merely as a hideous disaster. Wallace's 
condition was dangerous. There was hope of his recovery; 
one could not promise more. 

"And my mother?" said E. 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe became deathly pale. " It has been 
a terrible shock," she said, controlling her voice. 

Sudden terror deprived E of speech. She pulled herself 
forward. "Tell me I" she gasped at last. "Tell me 
quickly I" 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe closed her eyes and clenched her 
fists with a sort of spasm. "The danger is past. She was 
unconscious twenty-eight hours ! " 

The girl needed not to be told more. She knew immediately 
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that Ker mother Had fallen into just such a deathlike swoon as 
had once so terrified them in Italy. She wished merely to know 
whether they had removed her mother from Mme. Cybale's. 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe explained that she had not been moved. 
It was a question of publicity. There would be a trial, of 
course, possibly for murder. 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was calmer now that the news had 
been broken and she proceeded to point out the significance 
of what had happened. She was much too worn out to speak 
coherently, but her words had that peculiar indsiveness which 
is imparted by exhausted emotions. Vincent was in the Tombs 
prison, held without bail. It would be the case of the State 
against him whether Wallace died or not. He had carried 
a revolver to the meeting, which gave his act die colour of 
premeditation. His defence would, therefore, doubtless be- 
gin with a misrepresentation of the relations between his wife 
and his millionaire friend. Here E raised her face; a ray of 
exaltation had struck through her horror. There had been 
no relations. None! Her mother's refusal of aid from Wal- 
lace had become suddenly something mysterious and divine. 
The tears began to stream down her face. 

Fifteen minutes later Mrs. Houg}iton-Stowe rose to depart. 
She had given all the facts as best she could. She laid her 
hand on the door-knob. " Good-bye," she said. 

" Please— I " pleaded E. " It was my father who did it, 
but please — please don't think harshly against me." 

Something that sounded like a lau^ came from the other. 
" / have blighted your life," she said dryly. " It was / who 
published the whole thing abroad. There would have been 
no public scandal, no trial — for murder, perhaps I / alone 
am responsible for all the horror that now faces us." She 
paused, pressing her knuckles against her lips. ''Yes, there 
is no doubt of it, I have ruined your life — and my brother's, 
if he lives." She faced about slowly, but without removing 
her hand from the door-knob. For a few seconds her eyes 
rested on the slender figure of the girl. The dishevelled hair 
fell in soft, wavy clusters full of light; the nightdress, open 
at the neck, disclosed the youthful lines of throat and shoulder; 
there was an exquisite pathos in that slightly hanging head. 

"The newspapers?" said E, at last. "Oh, is it all in the 
newspapers? Oh, I know just what they will say. It's too 
terrible to think of. What can I do? Please tell me what I 
can do." She raised a very mournful countenance and two 
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sorrowful blue eyes to a blank white wall and a closed door. 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was gone. 

Scarcely a minute later the trained nurse entered with E's 
breakfast. There was something mercilessly practical in the 
way she set the tray down on the chair that Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe had scarcely quitted. " I hope you have a good 
appetite," she said with a sympathy as stiff as her white 
cap. 

"I must get up I Fm quite well!" exclaimed E. "It's 
impossible for me to stay here." 

" Calm yourself, and all will be well," replied Miss Glacey, 
being tediously precise as to the disposition of the tray. " You 
will be out soon enough." 

"How soon?" demanded E. 

"Only three weeks, perhaps. Scarlet fever takes three 
months." 

What form of consolation so unsympathetic as that which 
informs us directly or indirectly that our sorrows might be 
worse? Three weeks were three weeks. How could E lie 
there even three minutes? 

But here Miss Glacey ended the argument with a clinical 
thermometer. 

Not until the doctor had made his rounds was E permitted 
to see the newspapers. Then Miss Glacey brought an arm- 
full, which she deposited on the foot of the bed. With deadened 
sensibilities E beheld the staring type. Most of the papers 
were of the day before, variously announcing to a gaping 
public that a prominent Newport millionaire had been stabbed 
by the infuriated husband of a beautiful woman of society. 
Here on the first sheet that met her eyes was murder set 
forth in four-inch type on pink paper. Here a series of dia- 
grams and illustrations, catering as it were to the absolutely 
illiterate, published a story founded entirely upon a careful 
security from libel. Here a rough chronology presented facts 
deriving a poignant significance from a purely arbitrary selec- 
tion. Here were interviews, here rough attempts at portraiture 
with the crayon, here photographs fantastically framed in 
ghastly symbols of the crime. She saw all with incredulous 
eyes. Later the meaning of it all would grow upon her; it 
was all too terrible for comprehension in an instant. She found 
herself smiling at a large oval photograph of Eloise labelled, 
" Miss Edith Vincent, daughter of the * Society Murderer.* " 
How pleased Eloise would be to have her likeness put before 
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the public even tinder such mauspicious circumstances. There 
is a dry humour often in our own miseries and misfortunes. 

The door opened. It was Miss Glacey. " A telephone mes- 
sage has just arrived. He is still living." 

The smiled died slowly from E's lips. She stared vaguely 
without replying. She let the bundle of papers slip unheeded 
from her lap to the floor. Then suddenly she shuddered and 
covered her face with her hands. 

Langdon Wallace had no intention of d3dng. That was the 
only ^K)d reason that his physicians in soleom council as- 
sembled could find for his having pulled through. " Deter- 
mination to live," they called it. Asleep, awake, half-consdous, 
the determination remained ever visibly present in that blood- 
less countenance. A strange, dull fire, too, glowed in his 
eyes behind livid lids. " He will recover," they declared as 
if granting something. They mig^t well have added 
"Quickly." And so it hs^pened that while yet he 1^ be- 
tween life and death he had inscribed this determination in 
words scarcely legible: "/ ^m nearly well. Soon I shall be 
about agmn. This is all I can do for you at this time be- 
cause of many eyes and tonnes. JVe shall prove it an ac- 
cident. I beg you to forgive my sister. She might help dis* 
erectly through that French woman if you will let her. My 
friendship has cost you dear. Do not let it die with this. L. 
W."—^ This note was sent by post to Mrs. Vincent 

" It was the most remarkable recovery on record," declared 
the physicians, deeply gratified with themselves. They issued 
a bulletin to the same effect, but expressed in more formal 
terms such as there would be no question of the public being 
able to understand; removing all doubt as to his blood count 
or the nimiber of proteid units of nourishment taken. This 
bulletin brought cheer to the little white-walled cell where 
our heroine lay imprisoned — this and die news that we shall 
set down in the next paragraph. 

Of all the incredible things of which this history is com- 
posed nothing is more incredible than the establi^^ent of 
Mrs. Vincent in business under the aggressive patronage of 
Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones. Yet it came about in die very stm- 
plest manner. On the occasion of her recent trip to Newport 
Mrs. Vincent had called upon the great lady and received an 
order for Cybale & Vincent to furnish Miss Deborah Bloouis- 
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bury- Jones with a part of her wedding trousseau and all 
her bridesmaids* dresses. When, therefore, Mrs. Bloomsbury- 
Jones read in the papers that Mrs. Vincent was prostrated 
by the sudden catastrophe, her first thought was of the dresses. 
At the end of three days her concern al^ut the matter was so 
great that she decided to call in person upon Mrs. Vincent 
and discover just how things stood for herself. She found 
Mrs. Vincent still at Madame Cybale's and no sooner had the 
great lady been appraised of the dissolution of the partnership 
than she oflEered to set Mrs. Vincent up in business for 
herself. Considering how much Mrs. Vincent was being 
talked about at the time and the great risk of notoriety 
incurred by Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones in assisting her, we must 
call this offer to the attention of the reader as one of purest 
altruism. 

The house in East Fifty-fourth Street which Mme. Cybale 
and Mrs. Vincent had together visited was now hired by Mrs. 
Bloomsbury- Jones, in the magnificent fashion in which she 
did everything, for a full year at a rent considerably larger 
than that which had been asked of Mme. Cybale. To the 
great lady business was a form of diversion costing money, 
and in the one serious object of her existence — sdf-amuse- 
ment — she allowed herself no economy. There is a class 
bom and bred to great wealth and shallow intellects to whom 
the capacity for enduring infinite leisure is a matter of more or 
less vital seriousness. Of course all Mrs. Blocwnsbury- Jones' 
expenditures were merely loans. 

It was characteristic of Mrs. Vincent's listless attitude that 
she should have offered no protest. In the first ten days after 
the tragedy she moved about quietly. There was something 
very yielding in the way she submitted to Mrs. Bloomsbury- 
Jones' royal dictates. There was also a puzzling softness in 
her eyes; and a look such as we sometimes see in the eyes of one 
who has suffered the extreme of misfortune. Let not the 
reader imagine for a moment that her passiveness was due to 
any idea of yielding to fate and permitting Mr. Wallace to help 
her. To have done so now would have been to give proof 
to a multitude of lies. Thus, indeed, had Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe by her curiosity ruined her brother's life. That Mrs. 
Vincent should ever marry Langdon Wallace was now quite 
out of the question. 

, As soon as the house in East Fifty-fourth Street had been 
prepared by a corps of Bloomsbury- Jones servants Mrs. Vin- 
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cent transferred herself and her few belongings thither. This 
was on the eig}ith day after the tragedy of our last chapter; 
the journalistic excitement had run to its customary abrupt 
ending, and, to omit no detail, Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had 
proved her diirty years an error by coming down with chicken- 
pox. 

There were several other ladies besides Mrs. Bloomsbury- 
Jones who had called and offered to assist Mrs. Vincent, bravely 
risking the notoriety. There was, of course, a tremendous 
scandal about Mrs. Vincent But who shall say that society 
is not forgiving? There is nothing that society will not for- 
give if the advantages are suflSciently obvious. The great Mrs. 
Bloomsbury- Jones having extended her hand to the fallen sister, 
there was an immediate concourse of fashion to the rescue. 
The result was exceedingly gratifying to Mrs. Bloomsbury- 
Jones. 

No sooner had Mrs. Vincent moved into her own establish- 
ment than society descended upon her. There was always a 
fine carriage or two waiting before the door. Mrs. Vincent 
shrank from this excess of proffered S3rmpathy, but there was no 
way of refusing it and, of course, it meant business. She 
bore it with the same dignity and reserve with which she had 
borne all the bludgeonings of fate. 

She took as much refuge, however, as she might in the many 
responsibilities suddenly thrust upon her. The week of part- 
nership with Mme. Cybale now stood her in good stead. She 
knew something of the very mysterious relation of prices to 
profits; she knew something of the chimerical rates of dis- 
count made by the dry-goods stores to the dressmaking pro- 
fession; she knew how and where to get all the skilled sew- 
ing-women she needed. In other ways fortune made small 
reparations for the great wrong it had done her. A sewing- 
machine company was glad to loan her as many machines as 
she might require, and after the news of the estsJ}lishment had 
received due elaboration in the press, all sorts and conditions of 
people came to her with bargains in lace and embroidery and 
miscellaneous dry-goods. The first order which stood on her 
books was that of Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones for the eight dresses 
to be worn by her daughter's bridesmaids. These dresses were 
modelled upon one of the exquisite gowns which £ had had 
made for her first winter in society. The gown itself had 
never been worn; E had carefully treasured it; it symbolised 
all the idealised happiness that she had been looking hrwtLtd 
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to for jrcars. That it should have been altered to fit another 
seems a very small thing for our heroine to have broken her 
heart about, but such, nevertheless, is the oddly discriminating 
way of nature. Ten minutes after one of Mrs, Vincent's 
brief visits to the hospital Miss Glacey, the nurse, discovered 
E with her face buried in her arms, weeping, and was moved 
to make the sympathetic inquiry whether she would not pre- 
fer to have the window down. " I don't care if I catch cold 
and die," sobbed E. "There's going to be eight of me, so 
I won't be missed." 

At last one morning E's long imprisonment was over. 
She found herself once more in the street and how unfamiliar 
and romantic everything seemed! It was a late autumn day 
of brilliant sunshine and somewhere a piano-organ was play- 
ing a lively tune. She felt a wild desire to dance to it. Her 
spirits were dancing with a most unnatural joy ; for what right 
had she to be happy? No right, to be sure, but the lawless 
assumption of youth. And in this mood she found herself 
looking up at a plate-glass window slightly larger than that 
of Mme. Cybale, and in the window was a small card bearing 
the words, " Mrs. Vincent, Dressmaking." Several luxurious 
carriages stood along the sidewalk and three footmen with 
laprobcs folded on their arms were conversing idly at the foot 
of the steps. E opened the door without ringing and entered. 
Voices were issuing from what E rightly judged to be the 
waiting-room ; several ladies were making their departure amid 
a Babel of high-pitched formal laughter incidental to leave- 
taking. How heartless and artificial it sounded to E as she 
stood there in the hall! It brought before her the horrible 
garishness of misfortune. Her joyous mood fled from her. 
It was to be a very long time indeed before it should re- 
turn. 

But there was no end to that heartless laughter. Morning 
and afternoon from day to day it made itself heard. The 
order books were soon flooded with orders at prices which 
we shall not undertake to say were low. It was all very well 
so far as business was concerned, but it was not to the peace 
of Mrs. Vincent's soul. A sound far more pleasing than the 
laughter was the whispered chatter of sewing-machines. 

For work was actually being done in this ridiculous establish- 
ment. A corp of experienced sewing-women under the super- 
vision of an experienced fore-woman were hard at work. E 
threw herself into this work with an eagerness due to her 
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long period of enforced inactivity. With her modest knowl- 
edge of mathematics acquired in Italy she imdertook to keep 
the accounts and her first efforts were a sad confusion of book- 
keeping and surveying. The disposition of the decimal point, 
\ioT instance, was always a somewhat arbitrary matter. Mrs. 
Bloomsbury-Jones had placed a certain capital at Mrs. Vin- 
cent's disposal and had paid a first instalment of the rent. She 
had also had a few articles charged and sent, the list of which 
we may possibly give in a subsequent volume. After these 
simple negotiations she had fortunately retired from active 
participation in the financial affairs of the concern, leaving them 
in the most hopeless confusion. It required the combined ef- 
forts of E, her mother, and the fore-woman (thus represent- 
ing die multiplication table in Italian, English and French) 
to evolve a financial basis, which E more correctly termed a 
working hypothesis. Thereafter E kept the books with labo- 
rious precision by a system of her own feminine invention sur^ 
passing comprehension. 

But this was but the smallest part of her day's work. One 
might frequently have met her darting hither and thither 
through any one of the dty's vast department stores. She 
soon knew dieir inner geographies well, every aisle and counter. 
She had still another duty which was to assist the coloured 
girl to do the cooking. Some days the coloured girl would 
be feeling " chronic " and would absent herself, leaving the 
appetites of ten persons at the mercy of our heroine. Where 
E learned how to cook we shall not attempt to say, unless it 
was from her brief delvings in the chemistry book. 

For a while E rejoiced in her many duties. There was an 
element of satisfaction in the evolution of system out of' the 
orderless beginnings of Mrs. Bloomsbury-Jones. But enthuri- 
asms never last. She soon began to notice a dull ache in her 
head every morning upon waking. At first the pain would 
wear off quickly and she would go about her work with the 
same conscientious energy. Day by day the pain lasted a little 
longer into the morning. At night she dreamt fearful dreams 
of shopping in crowded department stores, or endless columns 
of figures to be added and the memory of these dreams clung 
to her throu^ the day. Her duties suddenly became drudg- 
eries and seemed to require a double expenditure of effort. 
Her three weeks in the hospital had weakened her and her own 
cooking did not appeal to her appetite. But she would not 
admit that she wzs the child of luxury till her headadie$ had 
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taken to lasting all day. Even then she told herself that in 
time she would accustom herself to hard work. 

If one cries over spilt milk one is likely to acquire a violent 
thirst* £ determined that she would not show herself the 
least sympathy. In only one respect did she fail. For as the 
social life of the winter slowly gained impetus she permitted her- 
self to read in the newspapers of Evelyn Van Buren and of 
Eloise and of thirty other debutantes who were hanng thou- 
sands of dollars lavished upon their enjojrment. Among these 
were the dream-friends of many years of patient anticipation. 
How pitiful was the end of aU her hopes, her tragic debut! 
No wonder that despite her brave heart she shed tears. 

There was scarcely a day now that she did not read Eloise's 
name in the paper and more often than not it appeared in 
connection with Lord Branwich's. The publication of a vehe- 
ment and somewhat unwarranted denial of her engagement to his 
lordship by Mr. Cass suddenly focussed the limelight upon a 
possible international alliance. Thereafter Eloise did not walk 
upon the avenue with his lordship or entertain his lordship at 
dinner but that the news was given to the gaping world under a 
separate oqption. At last the Casses were " in " — were in the 
society columns of the paper, which is practically the same 
thing as being in society. E smiled as she read of their social 
progress. 

It is customary for persons of recently acquired fortune 
to make their presence felt in the beau monde in two ways: 
by manying their daughters to bankrupt noblemen ; by ecurial 
splendour. The second method is quite invariable. Such per- 
sons begin to promote their houses always from the stable 
end. There is a subtle modesty about it. Mr. Cass, deserted 
now by his social mentor, had his coach out and varnished 
and his new arms emblazoned upon it. One night he appeared 
on the box of it in Madison Square Garden. It was the proud- 
est moment of his life. He wore a pearl-grey frock-coat with 
silk hat to match. Beside him was his wife in purple satin. 
Round and round they drove with clanking traces. Then the 
blue ribbon was fastened (there had never been any doubt 
about it from the moment Mr. Cass had purchased the horses) 
to the near wheeler's bridle and all the grooms hanging over 
the barrier Sent up a shout that caused society in the boxes to 
put up its opera-glasses. And round and round rattled the 
coach. What was glue to Mr. Cass in that glorious moment? 

Mr. Cass gave a little supper that same evening at a fashion- 
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able restaurant to celebrate the victory. At the dinner were 
such distinguished company as Sir Philibert and Lady Guy, 
friends of Lord Branwich, who was himself present Mr. 
Cass still wore his pearl-grey frock-coat and flourished the blue 
ribbon in his hand as he pointed his guests to their respective 
places at a table in the very centre of the room. Champagne 
was immediately served and Lord Branwich being called upon 
for a toast said grace. Unexpected as this was Mr. Cass came 
out with a mighty Amen and nodded his head so emphatically 
that off went his glasses plup into his puree of tomato. The 
supper was a stupendous success, a fact which was attested by 
the empty quart bottles which the host had had placed in the 
centre of the table somewhat after the custom of the biblical 
patriarchs who piled up stones to be a covenant between them. 

Having, as we have said, disposed of " expert advice " in the 
person of Monty Vincent, Mr. Cass had fallen at once into his 
own instinctive ways, " to advertise " and " to pay up higji." 
He was also preparing to appear among intellectual persons 
as a collector and connoisseur (he pronounced it more nearly 
comer-sewer) of porcelains of the Bing-Ling. He took solid 
comfort in cluttering up his house with objets JCarU Mrs. 
Pearl, about this time, discovered, or decided, that she had a 
fine ablative voice which she was having cultivated Mondays 
from eleven till twelve. We will not print here all the flatter- 
ing things her teacher said. She sang " Tee-urs, idle tee-urs." 
Besides this she attended a course of lectures delivered in 
French, presumably on French literature. These eflforts on 
the part of her parents did not deter Eloise in the least in her 
determination to get married and Uve abroad at the earliest 
possible moment. 

So we see that Mr. Cass had done quite well without his 
social mentor. Indeed, he now felt secure that were the facts 
concerning his employment of Monty Vincent divulged by 
that woman who had attempted to blackmail him he could 
easily laugh the whole matter down. Why, he never even 
thought of it that he did not laugh and tell himself that it 
was the most absurd canard — not a word of truth in it. He 
often surprised Pearl by suddenly laughing out without die 
least apparent cause; especially after Vincent had been taken 
to jail and while publidty concerning him was at its height. 
But by the first day of December he already felt secure. 

On this day Mrs. Cass availed of the great social advantage 
of calling upon Mrs. Vincent. Mrs. Vincent, who was re- 
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ceiving Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones at the time, was not given the 
opportunity of denying herself. Mrs. Cass was splendidly 
gowned in purple and she wore a profusion of jewelled chains 
which drew the reluctant eye to the plenitude of her con- 
tour. " Oh, my dee-ur, my dee-ur Mrs. V ! " she exclaimed, 
extending two lavender gloved arms and quite overpowering 
Mrs. Vincent with a suddenness of physical presence. As for 
Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones she sat up so suddenly that the wide 
brim of her hat striking a screen behind her reared up in the 
forepart whence an auburn curl came fluttering down like 
an autumn leaf. Then Mrs. Vincent presented Mrs. Cass to 
Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones, who, having nodded, put up a lorgnon 
and stared in a silence of outraged dignity. 

" My dee-ur," continued Mrs. Cass, seating herself urbanely 
on the very edge of the chair and taking her own lavender 
elbows in her own lavender hands, " my dee-ur, what a time 
you have had ! " 

At this Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones, out of tact or overpowered 
perhaps by a wave of perfume, interrupted with a dozen dry 
coughs. Undeterred Mrs. Cass proceeded: 

" It's dreadful, awfully, frightfully dreadful, my dee-ur, but 
if Mr. Cass can do anything for you, you know he's always 
ready to do it. Why won't you make our bourse yours? " 

" It is very kind of Mr. Cass," said Mrs. Vincent, " but, 
as you sec — " 

"There, there! You mustn't think he wasn't glad to have 
done what he done for you last siunmer. Little enou^ and 
money well spent he calls it" 

Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones emitted a sound like a stifled cry. 
Then she rose majestically, her chin drawn back into her 
neck and her eyes flashing. Was it possible that Mrs. Cass 
had been before her in assisting Mrs. Vincent? Was it pos- 
sible that she, Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones, had followed the lead 
of Mrs. Cass? The mortification of it was too stupendous 
to contemplate. She nodded stiffly to the two ladies and, hav- 
ing made sure that she had left nothing — furs, mufiF, handker- 
chief, lorgnon, pomeranian, card-case — she departed. Mrs. 
Vincent pressed her hands to her heart She knew that the 
social regime of " Mrs. Vincent dressmaking " was at an end. 

But Mrs. Cass' call was by no means at an end. Finding her- 
self alone with Mrs. Vincent she became voluble upon various 
aspects of the Cass social progress. She recounted with repeti- 
tion upon repetition how her husband had captured the blue rib- 
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bon at the horse show; his activities as a corner-sewer; and how 
he had taken his place in English literature by the purchase of 
two complete private libraries. She spoke of Eloise's ball 
which was going to be the most expensive entertainment of the 
year. All the cotillion favours were to be from Tiffany's. 
These alone were to cost eight thousand dollars. Floral deco- 
rations would be another two thousand, which with the supper, 
the champagne, the two orchestras and the rent of the ball- 
room would bring the total cost above seventeen thousand. 
"Twice what the average ball costs I" she exclaimed. "Six 
hundred persons have been invited." 

Mrs. Vincent murmured a mild sq;>preciation. 

"And let me tell you about Mrs. Van Buren," continued 
Mrs. Cass, becoming ever more intolerably purple. "We've 
known the Van Burens ever since Eloise played in that musical 
jamboree they .gave, so I didn't see why I shouldn't borrow 
her list for Evelyn's ball and she was that mean she wouldn't 
lend it." Here she paused and winked one eye at Mrs. Vin- 
cent. " Course I know why she wouldn't lend it — because 
of Lord Branwich. He was hanging around Evelyn till he 
met Eloise and now Evelyn won't hardly speak to El. And — 
and — so what do you think I did about the list? I found 
out who were sending out her invitations and I just went 
around and got them to send out mine at the same time. That 
was an idea, wasn't it? Mr. Cass called it a waste of postagie 
not sending 'em in the same envelopes. That's his humour." 

" It was a very clever idea," murmured Mrs. Vincent 

" Oh, then you know it wasn't mine. Mrs. Eustace found 
out who was sending out the invitations. Yes, Carrie has been 
full of suggestions, and such a friend! She knows all the 
best people and there's nothing she can't tell you about 'em. 
My dee-ur, she has been such a help! " 

At this moment Eloise entered the room and the visit came 
to an end. 

While her mother had been calling upon Mrs. Vincent 
Eloise had been below in the kitchen. She had strolled in upon 
E, who was engaged in the production of biscuits. Let us 
review this scene also. It began with a sullen greeting from 
Eloise: 

" Hello, E. What are you doing? " 

E looked up from her bowl of batter. " Hello, Eloise. 
I'm cooking. Come in." 
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" Do you have to do that? Good Lord I " 

" Sometimes I — I amuse m3rself/* said E. 

"Golly, E, you're looking awfully badly." 

E rubbed her aching forehead with the back of her hand. 
"Yes, I know it. What have you been doing? Fm crazy 
to hear." 

Eloise dusted off one of the wooden chairs with her mufi 
and sat down. " Oh, Fm having a grand time, but I do get 
sid: of it at times. Are you going to come out this winter ? " 

" Oh, of course not," replied E, with a little lau^. 

** I don't see why not. The invitations are out for most of 
Ae big balls. Haven't you been invited?" 

"I declined Evel5m's to-day. How can I a£Ford to go to 
balls? I'm bourgeoise now." 

" I should think you would try to get married," said Eloise. 
And receiving no reply she added, " That's what I'm going to 
do. I guess when I'm married some of the girls who forgot 
to invite me now will be sorry. Ma's upstairs." 

E poured the batter reflectively into the biscuit pan. She 
felt suddenly sorry for Eloise. She knew that Eloise was re* 
ferring to her marriage with Lord Branwich and she saw upon 
what vain hopes the marriage would be founded. Eloise would 
be mating with the lion to go forth among the hungry beasts 
of the jimgle. 

"There's one thing," continued Eloise; "all the biggest 
snobs are the worst wall flowers. Take Evelyn, she was stuck 
with one man almost the whole Junior G)tillion. I came home 
with my dress simply torn to ribbons. \tet me tell you about 
it—" 

For the next ten minutes Eloise recited the tale of her suc- 
cesses. It was the old story of the boys again, but to E it 
wore a new aspect. 

" Oh, Eloise," said E suddenly, " aren't you satisfied? Don't 
— don't marry Lord Branwich." 

Eloise gave a little laugh, rose and, strolling over to the 
stove, held out her palms to its warmth. " There's a terrible 
lot published about us in the papers. I don't care. They 
can say what they please. Fve asked him to lead the cotillion 
at my ball. He — he's awfully strong. He can pick me up 
with one hand as if I didn't weigh anything. I'd have to 
wait a long time if I waited till I got some one that suited you. 
You needn't say anything against Lord Branwich because — " 
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" Eloise," said E, " if you are already engaged to Lord 
Branwich, I'll wish you all the happiness in the world. But 
are you?" 

" Oh, I don't know," replied Eloise. " The title may be a 
long way oflE yet. At any rate I'm not going to spoil my 
good time by getting engaged till after my ball is over. Your 
biscuits are burning." 

For a minute or two E busied herself with her ovens. Mean- 
while Eloise grew impatient. " What I came in for especially 
was to ask you to dinner to-night," she said, rising to depart. 

" Thank you," replied E, " but I couldn't possibly." 

"Why can't you? It won't cost you an3rthing. You're 
certainly not going to hide your face forever?" 

" Perhaps," said E thoughtfully. 

" Nonsense, E ! Besides, it's only going to be a small din- 
ner and — and I'm a girl short. That hateful little Delphine 
Holmes backed out this morning." 

" I'm not going out in society this winter," declared E with 
finality. " My dresses may be, but I'm not." 

Eloise snatched up her muff. " I thought I was doing a 
kindness in asking you. You can be as foolish as you please. 
Ma's waiting for me." And she turned and went upstairs 
without saying good-bye. 

It was this same day, the first day of December, that Lang- 
don Wallace committed the rash act of generosity that was to 
turn the course of this history. For upon the morning of that 
day his physicians had shown him a letter from the district at- 
torney requesting an interview at his (the district attorney's) 
office, that they might discuss his (Mr. Wallace's) condition 
with an eye to bringing Monty Vincent to immediate trial. 
"The pompous idiot actually expects me to call upon him!*' 
declared the physician with an equal pomposity. 

" I see that he mentions a vacancy in the court calendar," 
said Wallace. " I hope you have written him that I am quite 
out of danger." 

" Out of danger ! " gasped the physician, who was making 
a point of calling at least three times a day. " Far from it. 
Tutl tut! A draught of air might kill you." 

" I am strong enough to stand on my legs," said Wallace. 
"As for draughts — " 

" It is not for the patient to dispute with his physician," 
$aid the doctor. 
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Mr. Wallace said no more, but the muscles in his thin 
face seemed to tighten. 

That afternoon he rose from his bed and ordered himself 
dressed and his carriage brought to the door. There was a 
scene immediately. The valet stood hesitant between the de- 
termined ghost that was his master and the trained nurse. " I 
said dress me," repeated Wallace with a sternness that brooked 
neither hesitation nor questioning. "This is my own house. 
I will not hear my orders contradicted within it. Francois, 
bring my clothes in here." The trained nurse stood obdurate. 
She had the doctor's orders that he should remain in bed. 
" Silence! " he commanded. " If I permit my doctor to take 
my pulse must I also submit destinies to his conceited folly? 
Who is master in this house? Dress me! " 

Fifteen minutes later he emerged from his room dressed 
and steadying himself with his hand upon the valet's shoulder. 
He descended in the elevator. In the narrow hall he passed 
his sister. She was very pale, but she stood back without 
speaking. " My dgar-case," he said to the butler. " I'll wear 
my light coat. My fur coat would be too much for my legs." 

"There are fur robes in the carriage," said the butler, to 
whom all things seemed comprehensible, and raising an um- 
brella, for a wet snow was falling, he assisted his master down 
the steps, newly swept, and into the carriage, which had been 
mysteriously warmed. Having annoimced the destination to 
the demon disguised as a coachman upon the box, he retreated 
up the steps and closed the front door behind him in the most 
methodical manner. 

Carefully wrapped in warm fur robes Wallace lay back in 
the carriage and closed his eyes. From time to time he opened 
them to note his progress in a direction down-town. It was a 
long drive, but the springs of the carriage were easy and the 
rugs were warm and lying back with closed eyes he wasted 
no effort. As he neared his destination, however, he exerted 
himself so far as to extract a cigar from his pocket and also 
to sever the same in two halves with a little gold pocket-knife. 
He was smoking a two-inch butt when the carriage drew up 
before a certain municipal building. He was smoking it when 
he strolled into a long cold corridor and requested an official 
caretaker to direct him to the office of the district attorney. 

It is one of the puny misfortunes of which Fate compounds 
its great tragedies that the official by whom Wallace was an- 
nounced should have found in his official capacity for error 
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sufficient talent to transform a name so well known as Lang- 
don Wallace into one so preposterous as Andrew Walrus. 
Thus it came about that Wallace was permitted to wait in a 
refrigerated room with cracked plaster walls and furnished 
with but a single wooden chair already occupied by a gentle- 
man of pronounced political type, who spat at intervals upon 
the floor. He did not expect to be kept waiting and was satis- 
fied to lean with his back against the damp wall, the cold 
of which was not long in striking through his thin overcoat. 
Minute by minute went by. The official had disappeared. He 
felt too weak to wander undirected through those long dim 
corridors. He continued to lean against the cold wall with his 
teeth clenched resolutely upon the butt of his cigar which had 
gone out. The politician had fallen asleep and snored. Then 
at last there appeared a trig-looking young man tq whom Wal- 
lace addressed himself. "The district attorney has gone," 
said the young man. " I am one of his assistants, if I can do 
ansrthing for you." And he proceeded to awaken the slumber- 
ing politician. 

" Yes, you can do a good deal for me. I am Mr. Wallace. 
I do not think I am lacking in modesty when I say that it 
seems hardly necessary for tibe district attorney to have paid 
so little attention to me." 

This speech had a most wonderful effect upon the young as- 
sistant, who, leaving the politician gaping newly-roused fnnn 
sleep, ushered the millionaire into a room littered with papers 
and brown leather volumes and then set out on a run to see 
if he might not overtake his superior — a feat which he was 
most fortiinate in accomplishing. 

"Exceedingly sorry I" exclaimed the district attorney as he 
entered and his eye fell upon Wallace, who was sitting on the 
edge of a desk with the butt of the agar between his teeth. 
" I had an idea you were somewhere in the Shalley of the 
Vadow of — the Dalley — the Valley of the dadow — shadow 
of what-do-you-call-'em. Why, I wrote to Dr. McMurtry 
about you two days ago — made an appointment to discuss 
your case at this very hour." 

"Ah I" said Wallace. "It will be something of a co- 
incidence for me to meet him here." 

"I do not expect Dr. McMurtry. On the contrary — or 
rather, he has written me. He is — is of an irascible temper — 
I won't say that he — " 

" Is a conceited idiot," suggested Wallace. 
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The district attorney indulged in a great laugh. " He gave 
me to understand that you were in a critical condition." 

" Did he tell you that my blood count was five million to 
the cubic ounce and that the index of my pulse respiration 
was point seven five six? " 

Again the district attorney laughed. " That's just about it. 
Have a fresh dgar." 

" Thanks," replied Wallace, who had just cast his cigar into 
the circle of miscellaneous filth surrounding a cuspidor. 
"Won't you try one of mine? I have them made to order. 
I'd like you to try one." 

" Much obliged," said the district attorney, taking the five- 
inch dgar and placing it reverently beneath his nose. " Well 
I guess we can begin with Vincent immediately. Vacancy 
in the calendar." 

" I'm glad to hear it," said Wallace. " I've engaged pas- 
sage for Europe for the first week in January." 

"First week in January 1" ejaculated the district attorney. 
" Better say March." 

" I thought you suggested running the case off at once." 

The district attorney rose to his feet, disposed of his dgar up- 
parently that it might warm his left eye and glared at his 
visitor. " Deuce take me, but you'd have us run the case off 
in a week!" 

" Why a week? A day ought to be time enough. I don't 
see that we've got anything against Vincent except that he 
was slightly more intoxicated than usual." 

Down sank the attorney in his chair with an expression of 
benign exasperation. " See here," said he, bringing up from 
the depths of his desk a pile of papers. " Five hundred type- 
written pages of matter to be put in evidence, proving that 
Vincent had a motive for wishing to murder you, that with 
such fell purpose he went armed with a revolver to your domi- 
cile where he was seen to strike and seriously to wound you 
with a murderous weapon." 

"Another ten pages of evidence would have been the end 
of me," said Wallace, with a feeble smile upon his spectral 
countenance and making to get upon his feet again. " I won't 
waste your time. I beg you for Monty's sake to hurry the 
matter. If you put me on the stand I shall testify to its be- 
ing an acddent." He stood unsteadily, measuring the distance 
to the door and conscious that the attorney's eyes were fixed 
upoo him with suspidon. 
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** Oho! " ejaculated the attorney, bringing his hand down up<Mi 
the table with such force as to scatter the five hundred type- 
written pages into something of the hopeless confusion in which 
they were eventually presented in court " Of course! Very 
natural! Not a bit surprising! Not a bit! " 
"What is not surprising?" 

"That you should have delicate personal reasons, perhaps, 
for wishing the matter suppressed." 

Wallace had reached the door before he turned to reply. 
"Quite the opposite. What calumny has not already been 
printed? Now we shall hear proofs and retractions. But I 
shall not seek vindication of my morals at your hands. You 
will prove motive. Nor shall I seek it from the defence. 
They will prove justification. I look for no favours from 
either side. I have a better idea. Good-afternoon." 
"Your idea?" 

" Libel." He went out closing the door behind him. 
The single word caused the attorney to bound up out of his 
chair. " Til be damned ! " he said. " Damned ! Damned ! 
Damned!" Then he replaced the cigar between his teeth 
and started pacing up and down the room, jangling the loose 
coins in his breedies pockets. The young assistant thrust his 
head in at the door and inquired if there was any good and 
lawful reason why he should not go home for the day. " Come 
in 1 " thundered his superior, scowling prodigiously. " We've 
got to rush that case of the state against Vincent. Wallace 
is suing the papers for libel. How the devil am I to argue a 
case when the same case is being tried in the next room? See 
what I mean? He'll be bringing his suit in every state in the 
union — take the wind clean out of our sails. First thing 
we know we'll be getting all our testimony coming in ready- 
made from Kokomo and Kansas City. Confound him and tus 
doctors. While we've been waiting to hear whether he'd live 
or die, he's been working it all up in his back parlour — got his 
head start on us. It's too good a joke. Look at this — Dr. 
McMurtry's letter to me. He begs to inform us that his 
patient is scarcely out of the bally Shalley of the Valley of the 
you know — the infernal regions where diis agar came from." 
He choked as he cast the fragrant, but strong — oh, very 
strong! — weed at the cuspidor where it lay yet in its prime by 
the stump of its brother. 

As for Wallace — our chief concern is of him — he closed 
the door behind him believing that he had just enough strength 
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to get to his carriage without attracting attention. But having 
arrived at where according to his strict orders his carriage should 
have been waiting, there was no carriage nor yet any distant sign 
of a carriage. It was quite dark now and the wet snow was 
falling thickly. He stood for a moment with his coat flapping 
about his knees, straining his eyes this way and that. He 
thought the carriage might be on the other side of the comer. 
He set out to find it. Soon his feet had seceded from his 
personality and set up a personality of their own. It was 
as if he politely requested them to walk and they were kind 
enough to comply, though in a lazy and independent way. He 
retained a sort of sentimental relationship with his hands, noth- 
ing more. Having arrived at the corner and finding no car- 
riage he said to himself that it would be at the next comer. 
At the next corner he said that it was possible that he would 
come face to face with her at the next. Then he opened his 
eyes suddenly to find himself staring in at a dmggist's window 
and, remembering that he was looking for his carriage, he 
entered and leaned on the marble counter before the soda- 
water foimtain. He supposed his carriage must have been 
kept waiting in the room with the cracked plaster walls and he 
wondered how one steered the soda-water fountain and whether 
he would be wise in attempting to go home in it. Then in a 
curious moment of waking he felt a glass being pressed against 
his teeth and tasted spirits of ammonia. He swallowed the 
stimulant and expressed his thanks to a vague some one who 
possessed the strange faculty of being on all sides of him at 
once. 

" I am looking for my carriage," he said. " You do not — 
keep them?" Some one laughed and then in an instant his 
brain cleared. " My carriage — couldn't you send a boy for 

it Call number Fifth Avenue. It is within two blocks 

of here." By the time the boy had retumed with the carriage 
the spirits of ammonia had had time to act. With a little 
assistance Wallace was able to get into his carriage. 

It has never been satisfactorily explained why the coachman 
had, contrary to special orders, ** moved on just a bit" His 
having done so is perhaps excusable on the ground that "to 
move on just a bit " is a common failing of coachmen. 

Three days later the newspapers got out their big type to 
announce to the gaping world that since Langdon Wallace 
had now completely recovered, the case of the State against 
Montague Vincent for attempted murder would be brought 
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to immediate trial. E showed this to her mother. Mr. Wal- 
lace had actually called in person upon the district attorney. 
He was well and about. It seemed incredible. E shed tears 
of happiness. 

And this was the last news they were to have for weeks of 
Langdon Wallace, who lay delirious at deadi's door widi 
pneumonia. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

Of the famous action of the State vs. Montague Vincent, gent; of 
the continuance of the dressmaking establishment; of an automobile 
ride and the shocking end that came of it 

Whether Langdon Wallace had seriously considered suing 
the papers throughout the country for libel or whether he ex- 
pected by threatening to do so to bring the district attorney 
to terms is a matter that the reader may reason out for him- 
self. The suits for libel would have involved an unpleasant 
rdiearsing of the scandal. But if by such suits Wallace could 
have proved that the relationship between himself and Mrs. 
Vincent had never transcended the purest friendship he would 
have stolen the district attorney's thunder. For it was nec- 
essary that the district attorney should prove premeditation or 
intent to kill on Vincent's part or the case of the State against 
Vincent would have collapsed. It would then have rested 
with Wallace to bring a private suit against Vincent for assault 
or not at his personal discretion. 

The pompous doctor had not considered it necessary to volun- 
teer further information concerning his patient to the pompous 
district attorney, who, having seen with his own eyes that 
Langdon Wallace was thoroughly recovered, lost no time in 
bringing the case of the State vs. Montague Vincent to im- 
mediate trial; a fact which was accomplished with no small 
initial expense in printer's ink. 

On the tenth day of December the case was called. As is 
customary the first few days were spent in the cross-examination 
of talesmen. Mindful of his efiEects the district attorney was 
anxious to rush throu^ this dull preliminary as quickly as pos- 
sible, leaving the selection of the jury almost entirely in the 
hands of the defence. And a very intelligent jury it was from 
the foreman, who while being examined " chawed " a tooth- 
pid: and made answer that he didn't know but what he did 
or that he didn't know but what he didn't, down to the twelfth 
juror chosen in a very great hurry, a shabby-looking individual 
who insisted upon knowing to begin with how mu(£ he was to 
be paid and seemed disposed to bargain with the district at- 
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tomey and to encourage a bid horn the defence. With the 
exception of number five, who opened his own examination by 
stating in a firm tone that he was a Tammany man and had 
always voted regular, the rest of the jury were about as hum- 
dnun a set of men as one could have been found drowsing 
on park benches. The empanelling of the jury was accom- 
plished without arousing the public interest, and there was 
nothing, therefore, to spoil the efiEect of the great opening 
speech of the district attorney. 

The opening scene of this famous action was second only, 
we believe, to that of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
Let us thrust our heads for a moment into the court room up<Hi 
this unique occasion. It is a long, low-ceilinged room without 
ventilation. So tightly is it packed that it seems that if any 
slight accident were to cause all the persons therein to gasp 
suddenly the simultaneous intaking of breath would certainly 
burst out the four walls. At the door a small whirlpool of 
humanity still struggles for admittance and from the corridors 
beyond comes a great hubbub of protesting voices. Meanwhile 
the privileged persons upon the crowded benches shuffle their 
feet impatiently. 

Perched in die prisoner's box, super-immaculate, his trousers 
sharply creased, a gardenia in his buttonhole, never before in 
the course of our history has Mr. Montague Vincent speared 
more dapper. Now and again he raises his gloved hand to 
give his moustache an impatient twist, as much as to say, *' I 
am a person of some importance to be kept waiting:" 

Near him sits Mr. Kahn of the firm of Goldberg, Rosen- 
stein, Kahn, Cohen & Smith, counsel for the defence. How 
characteristic of Vincent is his choice of counsel ; how keenly does 
his eye penetrate the shams of greatness! He might have em- 
ployed great lawyers asking great fees, but what more could 
they do for him than Mr. Kahn? And of course there were 
other reasons as well for his choice. Perhaps he preferred to 
retain lawyers who would be limited by no moral restraint in 
pursuing any means to any ends. 

It was a frequent witticism of Mr. Kahn to greet his ac- 
quaintances with, ''Veil here I am, still out of jail," thus 
siirewdly ccMnmenting upon his own professional methods. If 
there was a flaw in the legal form of his opponent's argument 
he was sure to see it. He had a faculty for defending cases 
by holding them ofiF on technicalities till events were forgotten, 
till witnesses or plaintifiEs had died, till the very question in- 
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volved had ceased to interest any one. The dust in his office 
seemed to have some active part in his business. He always 
appeared to have a vast deal of time for detail. He was capable 
of tracing any given result back over the chain of its myriad 
causes, back to the original sin of Adam and the accessory be- 
fore the fact of Eve. To his sharpened perception everything 
was evidence. Even the blind stumbling? of the detectives, on 
whose employment he received a commission, were often turned 
to account. He had begun his association with the law at 
the age of six as page-boy in a large law-office, and what he 
knew of the law he had learned in the office and court room. 
He was, indeed, a brilliant man in a small way, with a whispered 
reputation that stretched half the length of Broadway. It 
was wonderful what this little Mr. Kahn could do in the office 
of vice^cupid toward bringing inconstant gentlemen to the con- 
templation of blighted hearts. It was wonderful how the mar- 
riage tie dissolved at his touch. It was not law at all, it 
was sleight of hand. If ever one of his cases was brought into 
court it was always Mr. Rosenstein who presented the argu- 
ment. Mr. Kahn was especially shrewd in the avoidance of a 
damaging reputation. Lastly in his moments of relaxation 
visions — what visions, indeed, rose before his eyes? The 
reader will never guess. His rosiest dreams were of dry-goods; 
his happiest thoughts of the clothing business. 

Goldberg, Rosenstein, Kahn, Cohen & Smith — we might 
pause for a moment to consider the other members of this im- 
posing firm of lawyers. It is well that we have seen Mr. 
Goldberg's name in golden letters upon the door of their offices 
above Chambers Street, for in no other connection with the 
firm does it appear. Some malicious person has claimed to 
have discovered that the mysterious Mr. Goldberg was the 
former occupant of these offices, and that his name remained on 
the door owing to the stupidity of the window-letterer. The 
errors and (»nissions of the firm being invariably laid upon the 
head of Mr. Smith, were by him frequently transferred with 
advantage to the head of the m3^terious Mr. Goldberg, who 
was always away on business. Whatever, therefore, the mali- 
cious person has claimed to have discovered, Mr. Goldberg 
had a fair share in the business and was certainly entitled to 
have his name on the door. The second partner, Mr. Rosen- 
stein was no myth. He was a dwarfish little man with a 
prodigious nose. Annually a great number of petty swindlers, 
wife-beaters, rowdies and disturbers of the peace, being brought 
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under the stem, often dormant eye of justice, were indebted 
to him for all that the law allowed them. Mr. G)htn was a 
smooth young man with the complexion of a new tan boot. 
He knew nothing at all of the law, but he had a large theatrical 
acquaintance among whom he spent both his business and his 
leisure hours to the advancement of Mr. Kahn's reputation as 
vice-cupid. Mr. Kahn wisely required the presence of neither 
Mr. Rosenstein nor Mr. Cohen at the trial. Only Mr. Smith, 
whom we have elsewhere described as the claque of the firm 
and whom the newspsq;>ers had already termed ** The Apostate," 
appeared as Mr. Kahn's assistant. 

At the present opening of the great trial Mr. Smith sits 
with an immense e£Eort at being at ease and scowls importantly 
at the end of his nose. Tl^e bridge of this member shoots 
out at a right angle to his face and the roimd freckled end of it 
taken together with a stubby yellow moustache appears for all 
the world like a pink egg upon a nest of straw. Nevertheless^ 
both Mr. Smith's name and nose do the cause of Montague 
Vincent a certain credit in the eyes of the jury. 

At no great distance from Vincent sits the district attcmicy 
in a small fortress composed of green bags. At a bench to 
one side a score of reporters of both sexes struggle for dbow* 
room and are already producing an astonishing amount of 
copy, considering that nothing at all has yet happened. Near 
them are placed the stenographers, half a dozen of them, that 
no least word of the proceedings shall be lost. Suddenly our 
observations are cut ^ort by a silence followed immediately 
by a general rising as the judge enters the court room. Before 
we can realise it the famous action is called. The sensation 
comes a moment later when the district attorney stands up in 
the midst of his fort and clears his throat. There is now an 
intense silence. He stands looking out over his audience. His 
eyes seem to rest for a moment upon various members of New- 
port's " Q)ttage Colony " whom he has invited to be present. 
Now he scowls, for his eye has fallen upon the seats reserved 
for the family of the prisoner and finds them empty. He has 
been standing for nearly a minute. The tension of the silence 
of so many persons is strained to the snapping point At last — 
at last — he speaks! 

The stenographers are hard at work now. Soon in a large 
damp cellar under the court the opening paragraphs are being 
shouted into phonographs. In another few minutes half a 
dozen lightning typists are pounding their padded-keyed ma- 
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chines at an incredible 'speed. Cub reporters are sorting pages 
of flimsy and messenger boys are being despatched inspired 
to a sort of haste by die importance of the message contained 
in a few tissue sheets. Then in a short time the words are 
twice cast in perishable lead, the great roller presses are set 
grinding and the streets are filled with shouting newsboys and 
the hearts of the pure with scandal. 

The first extra contains but a few words of the district 
attorney's speedi set in an expanse of leaded cc^y that treats 
widely of the climate, of millinery, of society, together with 
interviews with variously important persons upon these and 
other similar topics. 

"Gentlemen of the jury — and I feel that in thus address- 
ing you I voice myself before the eighty millions of your fellow 
citizens of whose lofty morality you are the selected repre- 
sentatives — " 

This is the district attorney's first sentence — a most efiEective 
sentence. At the word gentlemen the selected representatives 
of that lofty morality look at each other with suspicion, and 
at the words fellow citizens juror nimiber twelve, who was 
selected in such great haste, makes an effort to inhale some 
masticable substance, presumably gum, and is for a minute in 
imminent danger of choking to death. It is perhaps due to 
his pli^t that the first sentence lacks subject and predicate. 

"In the course of this trial, gentlemen (sic), I fear such 
immoralities of our hi^est society may be disclosed as shall 
startle the world." 

A fair promise, indeed 1 We might reproduce the speech 
in Its entirety as it lies before us in the files of one of New 
York's great newspapers. But instead we shall give the 
briefest summary of this great oration lest its Ciceronian 
strength make our poor style seem weak in comparison. In 
it the friendship existing between Wallace and the prisoner's 
wife was portrayed with such commendable straight-forward- 
ness and absence of false modesty and such calling of spades 
spades that the motive for Vincent's murderous assault upon 
Wallace was as clear as could be. But lest in providing Vin- 
cent with a motive he should over-reach himself and provide 
him with what the intelligent jury might consider justifiable 
provocation, the district attorney took the precaution to blacken 
Vincent's character also, thus rounding off his speech to the 
satisfaction of the ei^ty million moral fellow citizens and the 
gratification of the press. 
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The speech created a sensation. It seemed that the district 
attorney had presented himself as a moral champion of eighty 
million moral fellow citizens as he stood forth to crush society, 
to expose all its mysterious, beautiful sins and wickednesses, for 
the philosopher hath written that " Beautiful sins like beautiful 
things are the property of the rich." And in nothing do the 
eighty million moral fellow citizens betray such an envious 
interest as in the sins of the rich. 

We have endeavoured to present a picture of the excitement 
that prevailed at the opening of the trial. It was this excite- 
ment that has made the trial famous, for the trial itself was 
but a sorry fulfilment of the expectations of the eighty million. 
Certain lawyers have gone so far as to declare that the district 
attorney had no cause to bring action for the State against 
Vincent, that it had been merely a personal desire to stand in 
the lime-light. The legal action is really no part of our story 
and we shall present it, therefore, in the fewest possible words. 

The trial was characterised from start to finish by the abso- 
lute silence of the defence. Witnesses were called by the 
State, examined and turned over to Mr. Kahn, who dismissed 
them with a mere shake of the head. The total absence of 
objections was yet more extraordinary. The trial was not long 
in assuming the aspect of a monologue on the part of the dis- 
trict attorney. Meanwhile Mr. Kahn sat peacefully mani- 
curing himself. What there was in this occupation of the 
opposing counsel that so displeased the district attorney would 
be hard to say. But his displeasure was marked upon his 
countenance and the efiEect of it spread subtly over the entire 
room. The judge glared terribly at Mr. Kshn and seemed 
on the very point of saying, " Don't you know better than to 
do that in public?" But Mr. Kahn placidly continued his 
manicuring. 

The district attorney's first witness was policeman O'Brien, 
who put both the Japanese dagger and the revolver found upon 
Vincent in evidence. It required an hour to examine him and 
at the end of that time the jury were all awake to a man. The 
examination of Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, the second witness, was 
equally sensational. She was in a state bordering upon hys- 
teria or her sharp replies would have merited something more 
than the admonishment of the court. In fact, the district at- 
torney challenging the silence of the defence put to her so 
many irrelevant questions that the judg^ himself finally ob- 
jected, thus, as it were, taking upon himself the duties of Mr. 
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Kahn. The district attorney gained very little from his second 
witness except an admission that she would willingly perjure 
herself to shield her brother from infamy. She held to it 
throughout that the assault had been an accident and that 
she had forgotten whatever remarks to the contrary that she 
might have made upon the occasion. 

The district attorney having proved that Vincent did in 
very fact assault Wallace, now undertook to prove premedita- 
tion and motive. This required the calling of a great number 
of witnesses. The entire absence of the customary wrangling 
between the opposing counsel was speeding the ends of justice 
in a manner disconcerting to the district attorney, who sought 
delay by dragging out his examination of witnesses. He asked 
many irrelevant questions which called forth indignant objec- 
tions from the judge. Upon the third day of the trial, during 
the noon recess, Mr. Kahn greeted the district attorney with 
his usual "Veil here I am still out of jail,'* and added, 
" You're doing fine." Mr. Smith also made several remarks 
which have been lost. There was something ominous about the 
silence of the defence and the district attorney felt the necessity 
of proceeding Math the utmost caution. A number of post- 
ponements were granted. The press immediately protested in 
the interest of the eighty million who were beginning to lose 
interest. The district attorney attempted to conciliate the press 
by placing fashionable witnesses on the stand. Large bodies 
of police were required to escort them to and from Sieir car- 
riages. These entrances and exits were most impressive. From 
the court room one could hear the crowds in the street cheering. 
But the testimony of these fashionable witnesses who persisted 
in contradicting one another was a severe tax upon the district 
attorney. Out of a vast amount of slander and imputation 
given in testimony he gained not one word of actual proof of 
a single impropriety in the friendship of Langdon Wallace and 
the defendant's wife. 

About this time the press which had been featuring the trial 
in the expectation of startling revelations suddenly lost pa- 
tience and mutinied. They termed the trial a waste of public 
money and a burlesque of justice. One would have thought 
that the district attorney would have recognised the manifest 
absurdity of continuing the prosecution without the backing of 
the press, but he merely inflated his chest another inch or two. 
It was the appearance of Aunt Wilhelmina upon the witness 
stand that finally disrupted the solemnity of the proceedings. 
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Being sworn, the witness turned to the judge and said loudly, 
** I want every one present to know that I didn't ask to have 
anything to do Math this disgraceful business.'' This brou^t 
the first murmur of delight from the audience. The judge's 
rebuke was lost in the murmur, but he ended it with a blow of 
his fist upon the desL Aunt Wilhelmina, too, struck the rail 
of the witness box with her fist. " It's no use saying I did, 
because I didn't 1 " A shout went up from the room and the 
judge's words were again lost in the uproar. As silence fell 
she pointed her finger at the district attorney. " I told him 
yesterday that I did not believe in divorce, but he gave me 
no idea that I should have to speak before so nuuiy people. I 
shall not go further than to say that I do not believe in divorce, 
but there are a few words I should like to say upon the im- 
modest displays in shop windows." Here there was another 
outburst of laughter, during which the district attorney with 
the assistance of two court policemen succeeded in removing 
her. 

The next witness did not improve the situation. Being 
sworn he gave his name as Tim. 

"Your full name!" thundered the clerk. 

** Dufley's Fashionable Livery — Funerals a Feature." 

Mr. DufiEey reluctantly testified that Miss Vincent had gone 
upon a desperate errand dose upon dawn on the twenty — th 
of August and had returned to his livery stable upon an utterly 
jaded horse. The significance of this testimony, however, was 
lost in the laughter following an admission on the part of the 
witness that the Vincent cottage was distant from his stable 
" a good tin minutes walk if yez was to run." 

The audience had now determined to be amused. In vain 
did die district attorney dilate upon the coincidental return of 
Wallace upon the very day of Mrs. Vincent's flight. In vain 
did Mr. Cass, the distinguished comer-sewer on porcelains of 
the Bing Ling, present two invaluable bits of testimony; first, 
that he had beheld Mrs. Vincent's bedroom in a state of great 
disorder — a state which he could not deny mig^t have been 
the result of a severe struggle; second, that Mr. Vincent bad 
upon the same evening partaken over-freely of the vm-du-pied 
(referring perhaps to wine trodden in the wine-press). The 
audience became more and more disposed to mirth. Even the 
extraordinary testimony of William, the Wallace butler, was 
lightly received. William testified that Mr. Vincent, soieared 
with blood, had burst in upon Mr. Wallace at dead of nigfit 
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(9 P.M.) demanding his wife; that they had thrown vases 
at one another; that Mr. Vincent had accused Mr. Wallace 
of having sent Mrs. Vincent a letter concealed in a ham 1 At 
the word " ham " the prisoner himself gave way to laughter 
and leaning over to Mr. Kahn was distinctly heard by the court 
stenographer to whisper, " Hammond — ham — Hammond." 
In vain did the district attorney lift up his voice in eloquence. 
In vain did he put a hypothetical question to the jury. He 
asked them whether or not Vincent, in a fit of intoxication, had 
attempted to slay his wife. Had her room presented signs of 
a severe conflict or had it not? Had she or had she not fled 
to the protection of her lover? Had or had not her husband 
followed her into the very lion's den and had or had not vases 
been flimg? His eloquence was all in vain. 

In the days that followed the district attorney inflated him- 
self inch by inch and became ever more voluble. The judge 
was constantly objecting and was often disposed to wran^e 
with the prosecution. Once he turned severely upon Mr. 
Kahn, who was feeding himself barn-bams out of a paper bag, 
and asked him why he did not attend to his duties as counsel. 
Mr. Kshn shrugged his shoulders after the manner of his race. 
" Let him talk himself out," he said. And so the district attor- 
ney continued helplessly to talk himself out. The trial dragged 
along into the third week and then came to the strange end 
whidb we shall record later. 

Let us return to the dressmaking establishment of Mrs. Vin- 
cent. At first glance it would have seemed to be proceeding 
as before. But a very great change had taken place. First, 
Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones had ostentatiously withdrawn her pat- 
ronage. The odier great ladies of fashion had immediately 
followed suit. For the visit of Mrs. Cass had marked the be- 
ginning of a descent upon the establishment of those social 
aspirants before whom society is in constant flight. But par- 
venues are alwa3rs blind of one eye. For some time they con- 
tinued to descend upon the establishment. These were hard 
days for Mrs. Vincent, for parvenues are by nature ardently 
sympathetic, not to say inquisitive — with the kindest inten- 
tions, of course. But by the time the order books had become 
filled for months ahead even the parvenues began to look about 
in their one-eyed manner and ask themselves where were the 
great Mrs. This and the great Mrs. That And then, very 
suddenly and quietly, the social status of " Mrs. Vincent, dress- 
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making," collapsed. Fashion came reluctantly to be fitted, ap- 
pointments were forgotten, orders cancelled and a normal busi- 
ness basis most thankfully attained. 

Mrs. Vincent never spoke of the trial. Even with E she 
avoided the subject. Newspapers were smuggled into the 
house, perused in secrecy and destroyed. Each day E read of 
how her father had sat by in silence hearing the defamation of 
his wife and she learned to hate him then witfiout mercy or 
forgiveness as she had never hated any one before. 

Coinddent with this first hardening of her heart came a 
loss of all personal vanity. Carrying her mirror to the window 
one day she asked herself if she had ever been good-looking. 
She saw herself something more than pale, a greenish hue with 
blue rings under red and swollen-lidded eyes. Her mouth, too, 
was different: when she smiled her lips became white and the 
dimple in her cheek scarcely showed any more. She knew that 
she was sick; her headaches told her as much — anaemia, her 
mother would have said, for her mother classed all indisposi- 
tion in a convenient old-fashioned way under one head. But 
her beauty was subjected to a catastrophe that dealt a final blow 
to her vanity. The coloured girl who did the cooking for the 
establishment was given to fits of stubborn idleness. " I cyant 
do no mo* work to-day, Miss E, Fs that chronic," she said one 
afternoon. "You'll have to watch those biscuits in the oven 
and put some mo* coal on the fire." As E dumped the heavy 
scuttle some grease upop the coals suddenly flared up. In an 
instant her fluffy hair was in flames. She let fall die scuttle 
and extinguished her hair with her hands. But alas, much of 
her golden hair was gone and she had an ugly scorched spot 
on her forehead. After this she neglected the very essentials 
of vanity, taking instead a kind of delight in an old brown dress 
and kitchen apron. These things were true, there was no 
deception in ugly things. Illusions all end in disappoint- 
ment. 

No one is so deserving of pity as one who has lost all personal 
vanity. Poor E, she might be as brave as she would, but there 
was no keeping back the tears. They were, in fa«^ part of 
her anaemia. Nor could she stop her day-dreams, though she 
Went so far as to deny herself the melancholy satisfaction of 
reading in the papers about the debutante parties she was miss- 
ing. She felt very lonely and deserted and would liked to 
have crawled like Cinderella into the cinders and hidden her 
face. Indeed, she might have done so had it not been that 
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through all her unhappiness there ran a mysterious thread of 
gold. 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, as soon as she had recovered from 
the chicken-pox, had made a custom of calling almost daily to 
inquire after Mrs. Vincent's health. These little visits of sym- 
pathy were as brief as they were frequent They were little 
pilgrimages of penitence, a silent plea for forgiveness. One day 
during the second week of the trial she timidly asked if she 
might be permitted to invite E to drive with her. Mrs. Vin- 
cent granted her permission as willingly as E accepted the in- 
vitation. For the moment E's vanity returned and before ven- 
turing forth into the bright sunlight she took the precaution of 
covering her face in her darkest veil. 

It was a crisp, cold day that quickened the pulses. The 
carriage whirled along the broad, smooth driveways of the 
park. They drove in silence, for there was little to be said 
that would not have led directly to that subject which was 
paramount in the thoughts of each. When they had made the 
turn of the park Mrs. Houghton-Stowe asked E if she would 
like to stop for tea at one of the large hotels. It was a happy 
suggestion which was put into immediate execution. 

As they stood at the door of the crowded palm-room with 
the orchestra playing and waiters vieing with each other to 
find them a table, E*s eye fell suddenly upon Eloise. Then she 
felt Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's arm thrust quickly through hers 
and at the same time saw Lord Branwich approaching them. 
"We'll go elsewhere," said Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, dragging 
her about. 

When they were once more in the carriage Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe said with a little shiver, " He was a friend of my hus^ 
band's." A moment later she looked at E pathetically. " I'm 
sorry.— She is your friend. I caused you to offend her.'* 

" Oh, please don't mind about it," said E. " But if you 
could tell me something about him so that I might warn her — " 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe made a little sound between a sigh 
and a laugh. Then after a minute's hesitation she proceeded 
to give his lordship such a character as few would have envied. 

In brief, his lordship had begun living at an exceptionally 
early age. He had first dissipated his patrimony in a lordly 
manner and had subsequently quartered himself upon his friends 
and continued to make a lordly showing on credit and chance 
borrowings. How much Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had herself 
contributed through her husband to this gentleman's support 
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she oould not say. At last his lordship had found it incumbent 
upon him to meet his debts. With this honourable purpose in 
mind he had come to this coimtry in search of an heiress. The 
Van Burens had seized upon him at once for Evelyn and for 
a time the match had seemed settled. Then facts concerning 
his lordship had begun to follow him across the ocean, and still 
more facts of a most dreadful nature. Immediately the Van 
Buren doors had been slammed in his face, and the sound of 
the closing of those massive portals had had many echoes up 
and down the avenue. As for Evelsm, it must have been the 
spoilt child's determination to have what is refused it that 
caused her to assume the outward signs of an unyielding at- 
tachment But she had reckoned without his lordship, who, 
having no time to waste, had promptly transferred his atten- 
tions whither there would be no question of their being well 
received. 

The Casses were at the moment making the customary vulgar 
show of him, which he bore with indifference, awaiting the 
marriage settlement which would permit him to return to his 
bachelor activities on a new and more lordly scale. How 
morally revolting it was I And what a modcery of our Amer- 
ican pride this vulgar grasping for titles 1 Better that we should 
set up a monarchy of our own and be done with it. Indeed, 
with what a record our borrowed nobility has presented us I 

E muttered a mild assent, but her thougjits were upon 
Eloise. How terribly blind Eloise had beenl 

The carriage drew up suddenly in front of the dressmaking 
establishment. " We didn't have any tea. But you'll let me 
oxne for you again, won't you, E? " pleaded Mrs. Houg^ton- 
Stowe. 

"Oh, thank you," said E, "I'd like it so much! Please 
come soon." She stood on the sidewalk, holding Mrs. Houg^- 
ton-Stowe's hand. "And will you give my very, very best 
love to your brother and tell him I hope he's quite well now." 

A queer look of terror came over the other's face. " Yes — 
yes, I'll remember to — to tell him," she said with a strange 
hesitancy. Then with a word to the coachman she drove 
quickly away. 

An odd little shiver passed down E's back. What was 
wrong, she wondered. She always shivered like that before 
something disastrous happened. 

The next afternoon E called upon Eloise. It cost her mudi 
courage, but she felt that Eloise must be told d^ truth con- 
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ceming Loril Branwidu She trembled nervously while the 
butler carried her card upstairs. But Eloise was not at home. 
" I might wait," she said, vaguely wondering what she would 
do if Eloise should come in accompanied by Lord Branwich 
himself. 

** Miss Cass will not be home this afternoon," said the 
butler, opening the door and urging her into the street. 

But Miss Cass was sitting in the darkened library before a 
small wood fire, toward which she was extending one silk- 
stockinged foot with its scarlet satin slipper dangling from the 
toe. After the adventure in the hotel tea-room she might well 
surmise with what purpose her friend had called, and she was 
wondering, as she heard the front door close, whether she would 
not have enjoyed the narration of Lord Branwich's sins. But 
as his lordship himself was due at any moment she could not 
possibly have received E at the risk of bringing them together. 
The meeting would have upset important business for which 
Eloise had been at some pains to prepare herself. For she 
had decided that upon this identical afternoon, close upon this 
very hour, his lord^ip was by hook or by crook to be brought to 
declare himself — a matter in which he had been preposter- 
ously dilatory. She had seen Evelyn jilted and did not pro- 
pose to take any chances herself. She wished her position in 
the social world immediately settled with a money settlement. 
Of course the engagement would not be announced till after 
her balL 

It was irritating that he should have been late. While she 
continued dangling her slipper idly to the blaze she determined 
that she would look up E on the morrow and find out what 
she had to tell. What would such an innocent as E Vincent 
be likely to know? Something dreadful, of course, that Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe had told her. How dreadful? She fell to 
wondering to what depths of immorality he had gone in his 
career of Don Juan — just how far? Could he really be as 
wicked as he was dull? Perhaps she could get him to confess 
a little after she had made him propose. He might have some 
latent conversational powers after all. She cast her eye back 
over her own record of flirtations and escapades and how silly 
and childish they seemed I She would invent some confessions 
of her own. 

These reflections were interrupted by triumphant whistling 
below in the hall. A minute later her brother Johnny and 
Lord Branwich entered together. 
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Aside from the single mention of JbHnny m our third diap- 
ter we have found no occasion for bringing him into these 
pages. His early schooling having been impeded by certain 
deficiencies in reading, writing and spelling, he was placed xm- 
der a tutor, or what is sometimes cdled a " bear-leader/' and 
" educated abroad." Fortunately for Mr. Monty Vincent, this 
youthful scion of the house of Cass had been with his tutor at 
his tutor's home in England during the time of his parents' 
irruption into society. He was a stubby replica of his father, 
with the slow brain and active tongue of seventeen. 

''Teal " he cried in youthful famished tones, pliunping him- 
self down on the sofa beside his sister. " My waird this fire's 
good. Room for you, too, Bran. Have a cigah-rigah! Let's 
have a dgarette, EL Where's the bell? I'm going to have 
lettuce sandwiches sent up. It's beginning to snow. I met 
Branwich talking to Evelyn Van Buren in front of the Riding 
Club. Isn't she getting fat? I hate fat girls. Something's 
wrong with the motor. Went all right in the park, though, 
didn't it. Bran? How much tea do I put in the kettle?" 

Eloise, who had been comfortably baking herself for the 
past half-hour, felt wave after wave of temper passing over 
her like flame. She flung her jewelled dgarette-case down in 
the midst of the tea-table sending several rare china cups (prob- 
ably of the Bing Ling) to their ruin upon the floor. " There, 
smoke 1 " she cried, springing to her feet. 

"I say, look what you've done!" ejaculated her brother. 
" What a rotter you are to get mad 1 Bran knows you ^noke. 
But now that you're up, will you ring for some one? I left 
the motor at the door and it'll be snowed up if it stays there 
much longer. And you might order the lettuce sandwiches, 
like a good fellow." 

" Gomel " said Eloise to Lord Branwich, who, with his heels 
together, was bidding her good-afternoon; and taking him by 
the sleeve she led him out into the hall. Here she paused. 
There was not another quiet comer in the whole showy house. 
Another wave of temper scorched her cheeks. 

" Yes, you know, it's snowing quite a bit," said Lord Bran- 
wich. 

" Come," she repeated. " You shall take me motoring." 

It was growing dusk as they seated themselves, bundled deep 
in furs, in Johnny's new French runabout. It had perceptibly 
darkened when, having crossed the park, they arrived at the 
Riverside Drive. Eloise wore a little roimd fur hat without 
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a veil and the cool snowflakes beating in her face acted like a 
narcotic upon her. At the bridge above Grant's Tomb they 
stopped to light the lamps and again sped onward, faster now 
as broad new parkways opened before them. The new-fallen 
snow glowed in unbroken whiteness under the beams of the 
acetylene search-lights. Then all unawares they came upon 
open coimtry and they kept on till the boulevard they were 
following had dwindled to a narrow country road. 

" Better turn back," said Lord Branwich, bringing the car 
to a momentary stop. " I haven't the least notion where we 
are." 

Eloise hesitated and then replied a little excitedly, '' If you 
go on we'll come out on the other boulevard." 

A few himdred yards further the road branched. Eloise 
directed him to the right They passed through a patch of 
woods and came out upon a white expanse of field. The snow 
had quite blotted out the road. 

" Now we are lost," said Lord Branwich. " And it must 
be past seven o'clock." 

She laughed. "Are you afraid?" 

They crossed the field as far as a line of fence which they 
followed till they came upon what again seemed a road. But 
once more the road vanished before them. It was snowing 
more heavily now and Eloise held her muff to her face. " Go 
ahead," she kept repeating whenever they stopped, but a note 
of anxiety gradually crept into her voice. 

Go ahead they did. Roads appeared and disappeared, fences 
blocked them, patches of woods loomed up suddenly out of the 
silver mist of whirling snowflakes before the searchlights. They 
kept no particular direction. Once they crossed their own 
tracks and attempted to retrace their steps. The result proved 
disastrous, for aiter half an hour they returned to the same 
spot. It was now about nine o'clock. 

"What are we going to do?" asked Eloise, frightened. 

" It is a nice night," laughed Lord Branwich, setting the 
gears and turning off in a new direction. 

A field of com stubble finally brought the car to a stop. 

"What are we going to do?" she asked again, imploringly. 

He leaned forward on the wheel for a moment. " Walk," 
he said in a tone of voice she had never heard him use before. 

As soon as his lordship had detached one of the kerosene 
lamps they set out across the corn-field. 

Alas for scarlet slippers with their two-inch French heels 1 
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Alas for the thin silken dress, which she vainly endeavoured 
to hold up beneath her long fur coat I Fortunately they had 
not stumbled far before they came suddenly upon a huge bam. 

'' Thank God I '' said Eloise. '' There must be a farm-house 
near-by." 

Lord Branwich stood staring at the vague outlines of the 
bam. But Eloise had discovered wagon-ruts and, pursuing 
them into the darkness, called to him to follow, whidi he did 
reluctantly. " Here it isl " cried Eloise. " Oh, thank heaven! 
And I smell a log fire." He came up to her bringing the lan- 
tern. As he did so the farm-house, roof-tree and wdl seemed 
to melt and vanish in the whirl of snowflakes leaving only one 
gaunt blackened chimney frowning down upon them. Beyond 
the chimney lay a black, steaming pit, — all that remained of 
the bumed farm-house. 

Lord Branwich suddenly laughed. And there they stood, 
she fainting with terror, he making fearful the ni^t widi 
laughter. Strange to say, in making up the glorious list of his 
vices it had never once occurred to her to indude brutality. 

** Now for the bam," said his lordship, taking her none too 
gently by the amu 

The bam was not locked. He pressed the wide door open. 

" Is anyone here? " shouted Eloise. 

There was no reply. He closed the door behind them and 
held up the lantem. Fortunately she had not ventured for- 
ward, for the place was piled and crammed with the furni- 
ture. 

" Oho! " cried his lordship; " tme American comfort I " He 
turned the lantern about. 

"We mig^t ligjit that big parlour lamp over there," said 
Eloise. 

No sooner said than done. His lordship climbed across a 
huge old-fashioned four-poster and a mountain of bedding and 
lit not only one but three large kerosene lamps and stood them 
in a row upon a table. 

The light restored Eloise's courage. She climbed up on the 
four-poster and looked about her. "They must have saved 
most of the furniture. Probably the house was insured and 
the furniture wasn't. Golly! I see some jam jars. And a 
pile of cake-boxes! Miss Eloise Cass requests the pleasure of 
Lord Branwich's company at dinner as soon as possible. SiQr, 
my feet are just soaked." 

"It's warm in here," said his lordship, crawling under a 
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pile of chairs to get at the provisions. " Take your wet things 
o£" 

" It is warm," she agreed. " The hay must have held the 
heat of the fire. It doesn't help much to take my slippers ofiE. 
My dress is all wet, too." 

"Take it oflE then." 

" It wouldn't be proper." 

"Oh, takeitoflE!" 

Eloise sat down on the edge of the four-poster. " I mi^t 
just as well take it o£F as to spend the whole night here with 
you. 

"Of course," laughed his lordship with a mirth quite out 
of place, " one thing's as bad as another." 

Elo&e jumped to her feet " Have you any intention of 
ever asking me to marry you? " she demanded with fire. " If 
not, I'm going to spend the ni^t in the automobile." 

" Come, come," he said. " I thougjit that was all settled, 
you know." 

There was a lordliness in the assiunption that did not ofiEend 
her. A pretty proposal, indeed, but she only laughed. She 
was his, it was very plain, for the taking — but so had the hook 
been baited. Now as he came and laid the result of his forage 
at her feet, she held them up to him. " You see they are quite 
wet," die said, and kicked ofiE her sadly ruined scarlet satin 
slippers one after the other. " You might at least say that I 
have beautiful feet" 

"They are er — adorable," declared his lordship with a 
"smooth" gallantry, and dropping upon one knee he raised 
one of them bravely, if a bit clumsily, to his lips. 

As her recalcitrant knight, peer of England, knelt at last 
obedient thus, did she recall, perhaps, exultant the fate of that 
other maiden forsaken, and think, ''/ shall make doubly sure; " 
or did die, on the contrary, feel that this suitor, this fair en- 
visaged, stalwart limbed hero of her ambition, was hers at 
last, as surely hooked as any benefit of clergy could bind him? 
— " You see," she said, bending forward with burning cheeks, 
" You sec I'm wet all the way up to the knees." 

Toward eleven o'clock Lord Branwich returned to the auto- 
mobile and endeavoured to restore life to the motor. Eloise 
waited in the bam. It had ceased to snow and peering out 
of the door she could distinguish a hundred yards away the 
feeble glow of the lantern by which his lordship was at worL 
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As the minutes crept by she came oftener to the door to peer 
out, and when a church-clock somewhere in the distance finally 
struck twelve, she was standing outside in the snow shivering 
The soimd not only warned her of the hour, but in^ired her 
to think that there was a village near-by which could be easily 
reached on foot now that the snow had ceased to falL She 
floundered out to the automobile through the snow. 

" It's no use," she said, " leave it. We can walk to the 
village. I can see the church steeple. And — and we could 
get married." 

" Wait a bit," said his lordship, indi£Eerent to the fact that 
she was standing ankle-deep in snow. ''I've about got her 
going." 

" I can't — can't wait any longer," she said, shivering. 

For reply Lord Branwich applied himself vigoroiidy to 
the crank. The motor coughed slightly and gave signs of life. 
The trouble was in the carburetter, with which \m lordship 
seemed to claim a sporting acquaintance. Eloise stood by with 
chattering teeth. 

At last Lord Branwich glanced up from the inner eoHiomies 
of the machine. Eloise noted the queer look in his eyes as he 
seemed to stare through her. 

" Deuce take it," he said, " the bally barn's afire." 

The words struck her with sudden terror. She turned to- 
wards the bam. Clouds of black smoke visible against the 
stars were pouring from some opening in the roof. Even as 
she stood stricken with horror, the smoke turned to flame 
and great masses of burning straw were whirled upward as 
from a miniature volcano. 

" Put it outl Put it out! " she cried. 

He laughed again his hyena laugh. 

" Oh, my God 1 Oh, my God ! " she wailed. " Can't you 
do something? We're caught now I Can't you make the 
damn motor go?" 

Still lau^ng he bent again to the starting crank. This 
time the motor coughed several times. The carburetter still 
required adjustment. She besought him wildly to hurry — to 
hurry— 'to hurry I Already a fire-bell was ringing in the dis- 
tance. She stood up in the aut<xnobile staring into the dark- 
ness. 

" The firemen will be here in another minute. Why don't 
you hurry? It's all up with me now. Oh, my God, here 
they come! You'll have to marry me before I go home. I'm 
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compromised now. For God's sake, what are yoi^ doing? 
Can't you do something? " 

"Have at it!" cried his lordship, applying his strength to 
the cranL The engine started — sputtered — gasped. He 
sprang to the spark control lever and at a touch the twenty 
horse-power awoke roaring, quivering. Eloiser, beside herself, 
was screaming and pointing. In the light of die blazing barn 
the public highway was clearly visible just beyond the ruins 
of the farm-house, and down it at a gallop came a wagon 
filled with shouting men. A gleam came into his lordship's 
eye. " Here's sport ! " he said. 

The only escape lay in reaching the road first The auto- 
mobile went careering over the corn stubble in a dash as ter- 
rible as it was brief; for it reached the gate that gave upon 
the highw^ at the same moment as the farm wagon. Lord 
Branwich, in fine sporting spirit, put the machine at a picket 
fence, broke through, but stalled in the ditch. They were 
caught I 

Oh, the scandal 1 Oh, the dreadful headlines in the paper 1 
Oh, the crayon portraits, the smudgy photographs, the endless 
interviews in which a dozen persons said exactly the one thing 
and a dozen said exactly the opposite! Oh, the ponderous 
statements given forth by Mr. Cass to the effect that no en- 
gagement existed between his daughter and Lord Branwich! 
Oh, the cruel insistence by the insurance company upon an 
investigation, alleging incendiarism I Oh, the suit for assault 
and battery against Lord Branwich! For his lordship had 
given an exhibition of amateur pugilism with one of the occu- 
pants of the wagon, while Eloise, alas, had been forced to 
listen to language that she would scarcely have used to her 
own maid! And oh, the little scarlet satin slipper found in 
the neighbourhood of the burned bam and sold by a reporter 
to Mr. Cass for the sum of one hundred dollars cash! 

The account of this last adventure of her friend E read very 
carefully in several different papers and, after having put on 
her hat to go at once to Eloise, decided not to interfere. The 
excitement soon blew over. There was nothing very extraor- 
dinary after all in an automobile having broken down or a 
barn having been accidentally set afire. 

Fortunately for Eloise the newspapers were preoccupied at 
the time with the first flush of the great trial. But, as we 
have said, the interest in the trial of Montague Vincent was 
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short lived; and now we are come to a week during which 
nothing at all appeared in the papers concerning the triaL 
The district attorney had requested an adjournment for Friday 
and Saturday. The calling of the case was postponed from 
Monday till Tuesday, and again from Tuesday till Wednes- 
day. Thursday the court room was empty and likewise Friday. 
The press manifested a mild curiosity. Monday passed without 
renewal of the proceedings or yet any reason being given for 
their discontinuance. The press became inquisitive. It wished 
to know in the interest of the public why the public money was 
being needlessly wasted in maintaining twelve jurors in ease 
and idleness at a certain hotel. It became tenderly concerned 
for the health of the district attorney, who had sou^t what 
refuge he might in the hands of his physician ; it inquired if he 
was suffering from inflatio pectoris or nausea verborum. On 
Thursday the judge had enjoined the press against printing 
matter that was prejudicial. On Friday 
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Id which we have a very solemn duty to perfonn. Of Mrs. Eus- 
tace's brother; of Eloise's ball and ef how she did not have to in- 
vent her confessions; of the great tragedy of our book. 

Mrs. Eustace had a brother, Captain Burt of the — th 
United States Cavalry. She brought him one afternoon to 
tea at the Casses. The captain had a heavy black moustache 
and oily black hair. He was a fountain of bad wit and he 
heaved himself whenever he laughed. He mi^t have been 
between thirty and thirty-five; might have weighed a hundred 
and eighty pounds; might have been called handsome. Mr& 
Cass was delisted with him. She declared to her dear Carrie 
that she had never met a more convivial spirit. Mrs. Eustace 
suggested that she say " congenial.'' Mr. Cass offered ** con- 
genital." The captain was all three, convivial, congenial and 
congenitally numskuUed. In so far as he was an officer was 
he a gentleman. 

Following the scandal of the automobile ride, Eloise found 
it convenient to appear in public imder the escort of Captain 
Burt. The captain was constant in his attendance upon his 
sister, who was equally constant in her attendance upon Mrs. 
Cass during the week antecedent to Eloise's ball. The cap- 
tain smoked on the average five of Mn Cass best cigars a day 
and taught the millionaire half a dozen times over the secret 
army way of making a swizzle. In the first fortnight of the 
acquaintance he accepted Mrs. Pearl's urgent invitations to 
dine no less than seven times, ./earing, always at her request, 
his uniform, in which he appeared strikin^y handsome, an 
officer and a gentleman — more especially an officer. He was 
tremendously impressed with Eloise^s poetry; was always in- 
sisting that she recite it to him and that she write a poem to 
him. He declared that poetry must flow spontaneously from 
such beautiful lips. Eloise tolerated the most outrageous flat- 
tery from him. Indeed, one might have remarked an un- 
wonted gratitude in her toleration. Since the automobile ride, 
Lord Branwich had, doubtless for appearance's sake, refrained 
from calling. He had even carried caution to the extreme point 
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of trusting neither the public telephone nor the government 
mail. But this was rendered somewhat less extraordinary by 
the fact that he had, on the faith of the newspapers, gone shoot- 
ing somewhere, and might, therefore, have pleaded the excuse 
of the wilderness for his inattention. Thus Eloise found a 
certain consolation in the attentions of the captain. And so, 
also, the captain found it convenient to accept Mrs- Pearl's 
invitation to make the house his. 

And now we are come to the ball given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jonathan Cass to introduce their debutante dau^ter, Miss 
Eloise Cass, upon the evening of Wednesday, January the — th, 
at half after ten o'clock. We have already heard from Mrs. 
Cass' own lips the more important details of the great function* 
These details were all set forth with amazing accuracy in the 
morning papers. There was a half-column list of those in- 
vited; an enumeration of the favours, which included silver 
vanity-boxes, gold bracelets, silver cigarette-cases, gold headed 
canes, etc.; an estimate of extraordinary expenses in the way 
of floral decorations, music, supper; a forecast of Mrs. Cass' 
gown. But the headlines, of course, were reserved to inform 
2ie gaping world that Lord Branwich would lead the cotillion ; 
an assurance which had, by the way, cost Mr. Cass an addi- 
tional penny in the matter of telegrams, though this particular 
item of expense did not appear in the printed colimm. 

Eloise was in a curious state of excitement. At one moment 
she was all antidpation, at another she would hide herself in 
her room and wish it were all over. As the day wore on to 
darkness her dread seemed to increase. She found cause for 
tears in the fact that Lord Branwich had sent her no flowers. 
Even his hale voice on the telephone informing her that he had 
had excellent luck in bagging six wild turkeys, did not raise her 
spirits. At eight o'clock she declared that she was ill and 
would eat no dinner. At nine she was certain that no one 
would come to the ball and, in a flood of tears, had determined 
to go abroad immediately and never return. At ten o'clock 
she descended to her carriage as if it had been a tumbriL But 
at ten-thirty she was standing at the door of the ball-room, 
supported on one side by her mother and the other by her 
father, her arms full of orchids, quite her dd self again as she 
received her guests. 

They came. Everybody came. Despite the recent scandal 
of the automobile ride they came. For who could afford not 
to come to an entertainment costing so much money? If the 
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dear reader has any false notion that society is not mercenary 
let him correct himself at once. Society will condone the seven 
cardinal sins at tuppence apiece. Eloise stood receiving her 
guests while the floor became crowded. She was waiting to 
give Lord Branwich her first dance. But his lordship was in 
the gentlemen's dressing-ro(Hn concerning himself with the 
expensive vintage provided by the host At last she surren- 
dered herself to Captain Burt. 

From the moment she began dancing she changed rapidly 
from partner to partner. Ordinarily this was what she liked 
best in life, but to-night, being hostess, she knew that her 
popularity did not count. In one case, however, it did count. 
A certain strange youth confided to her that he had come un- 
invited. She had the wit to reply that she had done the same. 

When we stated in an earlier paragraph that everybody came 
to the ball we had forgotten for a moment that Evelyn Van 
Buren had declined the invitation. Sometime after half-past 
eleven o'clock she appeared, having stopped on the way home 
from the opera. " I thought I'd come after all," she said to 
Mrs. Cass with that entire absence of pretence that always 
characterised her. And so it came to pass that as Eloise went 
whirling about the crowded floor in the clasp of the impor- 
tunate admirer who had not recognised her as his hostess, she 
suddenly collided with Evelyn dancing with Lord Branwich. 
She was all of a rage in an instant. She stopped dancing and 
broke away from her partner with a short " I'm the hostess! " 
Rushing to the side of the room she encountered her mother 
and Mrs. Eustace. " When did Evelyn come? How long has 
she been here?" she demanded. 

** She's just come," said her mother. 

" I don't believe it," declared Eloise. 

"What makes you doubt it?" inquired Mrs. Eustace with 
her mild sweetness. 

" She has been out on the stairs somewhere flirting with — 
with Lord Branwich," said Eloise and regretted immediately 
not having held her tongue. " It's time for the supper. I'll 
run up and tell the orchestra to play the supper-march." 

The orchestra held forth in a gdlery which was reached by 
a narrow, hidden flight of steps. To this gallery she ascended 
and stood at five paces from the orchestra looking down upon 
the dancers through a screen of palms. The flush of rage had 
now left her cheeks. She leaned with her elbows on the balcony 
railing, watching one couple as they circled the floor. Her atti- 
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tude was not so much one of anger as of fear. She^ remained 
thus for many minutes; until in fact» the orchestra, following 
a time schedule, began of its own accord the supper-mardu At 
the sound of it she straightened herself suddenly and turned to- 
ward the stairs. For an instant one might have caught an 
expression of extraordinary terror. She did not leave the gal- 
lery, but, leaning again upon the railing, looked down upon the 
confusion of her guests as they sought their supper partners. 
She reflected that her own partner. Lord Branwich, would 
have no difficulty in finding her. 

She waited, impatient with terror. The orchestra had just 
ceased to play when she heard him brush through the palms 
behind her. 

" Well, what are you doing heah? " he said. 

She turned and a faint flush rose to her cheeks as she re- 
plied, " IVe been watching you flirting with Evelyn all the 
evening." 

"Ohl" he drawled. "She is looking uncommonly pretty 
to-night." 

She took him suddenly by the lapels of his coat ''You shall 
marry me to-morrow — to-morrow," she said in a low voice. 

He laughed. "What's the matter?" 

" Everything's the matter. Suppose something lu^pened to 
me?" 

"What?" 

She replied with a look only. It was a look that would have 
scarred the average male conscience — a look that is, perhaps, 
the saddest, most sacred possession of woman. But his lord- 
ship merely laughed his dull laugh and offered his arm, which 
she took. As they stepped from among the palms the voice of 
Mrs. Eustace greeted them. "Oh, I've found you at last,'* 
she said with her usual sweetness, but her eyes gave forth a 
yellow, sinister gleam. 

At supper Mrs. Eustace sat next to Mrs. Cass and com- 
plained of a sudden indisposition. She hastily consumed a 
quail and drank a glass of champagne, which made her so much 
worse that she was forced to take her immediate dq)arture 
to her home — yes, to her home, of course; but that was not 
exactly the address which the captain gave to the cab-driver. 

The cotillion, which took place after supper and which was 
led by Lord Branwich (he merely assisted in the distribution 
of the favours) was a notable success. Dancing continued un- 
til five o'clock, when the orchestra, having played " Home 
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Sweet Home'' for the tenth time» resolutely packed up their 
instruments Eloise retired to bed at six o'clock with the osten- 
sible purpose of sleeping till the same hour of the afternoon. 
But all not so! 

At exactly ten A. M. the house of Cass was filled with wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. Eloise opened her eyes to find her 
mother standing over her in her nightdress, holding a news- 
paper. "Read this!" cried Mrs. Cass widi anguish. " It*s 
all out. They've got the whole last swnmer's business. They 
ain't missed a thing." 

Under the caption '^Montague Vincent Employed as Social 
Mentor** the afiFair of the past summer was recounted at length. 
Nothing was spared. One detail corroborated another in such 
a way as to leave no doubt as to the accuracy of the entire 
story. 

" Ain't that just terrible? " bewailed Mrs. Cass. 

Eloise made no reply. For once in our story her blooming 
cheeks had become ashen. 

What would Lord Branwich say? What would Lord 
Branwich do? — We shall not keep the reader a single minute 
in suspense. His lordship eloped that same afternoon with 
Evelyn Van Buren. 

It was not a particularly sensational elopement. One could 
hardly have expected that from Evelyn. She had set out at a 
quarter to three o'clock to visit her dressmaker and at ex- 
actly four o'clock had called up on the telephone from Jersey 
City to order her trunk packed and sent to a certain hotel. 
" I'm married," she said. 

" But what shall I put in the tnmk? " cried the bewildered 
maid. 

"Put in my pearls." 

And at that die telephone connection was severed. 

On Friday, January the — th Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan Cass 
announced the engagement of their daughter Eloise Mary to 
Captain Fred Burt of the — th United States Cavalry. 

And here we resume the main thread of our story at the 
point where we dropped it at the end of our last chapter. 
For on Friday the — ^th of January E, having delayed long, at 
last determined to go to Eloise. This time the butler, after 
due ceremony, announced that Miss Cass would be pleased 
if Miss Vincent would step up to her room. Eloise was in bed. 
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"Oh, E," she cried, "Pm so glad you've come!** And two 
large tears overflowed her eyes and coursed slowly down her 
cheeks. 

"I'm sorry you're not well," said E, sitting down on the 
foot of the bed. " Has the excitement been too much for 
you? I should have waited till to-morrow, but I couldn't. 
Oh, Eloise, is he fearfully good-looking? " 

" I don't know. Yes," said Eloise faintly. " In his uniform 
he is quite good-looking. Everybody says so." 

" And, oh, Eloise, is he awfully, awfully in love with you? " 

"Yes." 

"And are you awfully, awfully in love with him?" 

"Oh, I — I suppose—" 

"And arc you awfully, awfully happy?" 

At this Eloise covered her face with her hands and began 
to sob. 

E rose. " I'm afraid I am adding to the excitement," she 
said. " I'll just wish you all the happiness in the world and 
say good-bye." 

" Oh, E, don't go," cried Eloise, clutching her friend's hand. 
"Oh, E, what am I to do? What am I to do? Oh, E, I 
don't know how I can live any longer. I'll kill myself." And 
she sobbed convulsively. 

E sat down beside her. " Eloise," she said severely, " tell 
me; are you marrying Captain Burt because of Lord Bran- 
wich?" 

Eloise sobbed even more convulsively. "I suppose cv-cv- 
everybod-bod-body has guess-guessed it right away." 

" Eloise, you're making a perfect fool of yourself. You don't 
know how lucky you are. Lord Branwich wasn't worthy of 
you. Do you know that he has an illegitimate child nearly as 
old as you are? The child's mother was an English country 
school-master's daughter. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe has kept both 
mother and child from starvation. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe her« 
self told me and I came at once to warn you. That was — 
yes, that was the night you went automobiling with him. 
Eloise! Eloise!" 

Eloise's sobs had suddenly ceased and she had fallen bade 
against the pillows pale as death. 

Minutes of terrible silence passed. Eloise clung to E's 
arm with fingers that left their imprint. As comprehension 
came swiftly to our heroine, she would have risen, would have 
drawn away from her friend with that repulsion instinctive 
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to woman. But Eloise held her in a gra^ that was at once a 
confession and a plea for help. 

" Eloise," said E at last in a choking voice, " did you really 
go into the bam?" 

Eloise let her head sink forward upon her breast in miserable 
aiErmation and her sobs began again. 

"Oh, Eloise, how could you?" 

"It wasn't — wasn't my fa-fa-fault," she sobbed. "He 
would have ma-married me if — if it hadn't been for that ac-ac- 
accoimt in the paper about your father hel-helping us to get — 
into society." 

" Oh, Eloise, if I could only have warned you that after- 
noon," said E* Then after a moment she added, " But I'm 
in time to see that you do not commit a greater folly by marry- 
ing this Captain Who-ever-he-is just to save your pride from 
Evelyn." 

" But I must marry some one. Oh, E, I hope — hope I die." 

" Eloise ! " cried E, aghast as complete comprehension now 
came to her. 

" Oh, E, he will ma-marry me right away and we can go 
ab-abroad for an indef-def-definite period. Of course I don't 
love — love him." 

E sat staring vaguely in silence for some minutes before she 
asked, " Eloise, does he know? " 

Eloise looked up with a flash of the old temper in her tear- 
brimming eyes. " It was all a put up thing betwee-tween him 
and his sis-sis-sister, Mrs. Eustace. She put the account in the 
paper so that I would have — have to marry her brother. I'd 
like ti> kill — kill her 1" 

" Oh, Eloise, you're not going to marry him ! " 

" I've got to. I'll — I'll get a divorce just as soon — soon 
as I can." 

" No, Eloise. Two wrongs will never make a right. If 
you loved him it would be different. But how dreadful to 
think of him marrying you for your money and you marrying 
him for a name. Eloise, listen to me, it is only duplicating 
your original fault" 

" Don't call it my fault," said Eloise, her temper getting the 
better of her sobs. " It's Pa's fault for trying to get into 
society and Ma's fault for making friends with Mrs. Eustace. 
It wasn't my fault the automobile broke down. You always 
try to put me in the wrong." 

£ rose. " It is quite dark and I'd better be going," she said. 
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" I left the house early in the afternoon and mother will be 
wondering what has happened to me." She had gone to die 
window. " I didn't realise it was so dark. The cars will be 
crowded and I'll have to walk. Oh, Eloise, the/re shouting 
an extra!" 

"An extra!" cried Eloise in alarm. "Oh, E^ it*s some- 
thing more about me! I know it is! Oh, E, I'll kfll m3rself I " 

" Be still a moment," said E and raised the window that she 
might better hear what the newsboys were oying. Was it the 
cold from the open window that caused a chiU to pass suddenly 
down her spine? The lusty voices of the newsboys echoed in 
the narrow street. " Somebody of importance is dead," she 
said, putting down the window. 

The sinister cries from the street were the cause of a brief 
parting between the girls. E ran downstairs to order the 
butler to procure a copy of the extra for Miss Cass. The 
front door was open and in it stood a hatless gentleman with a 
cigar protruding from beneath a heavy black moustache. He 
was holding the extra up to the dim light of the entrance. E 
read in large type: 

"LANGDON WALLACE DYING!" 

" Let me have it," she cried, seizing the paper without cere- 
mony. 

" Oh, oh, certainly! " gasped the captain. 

In the obscurity of the hall she could read only the large 
type. Langdon Wallace was dying. The reason for the delay 
in the trial of Montague Vincent was made known at last. 
The district attorney would have Dr. McMurtry held in con- 
tempt of court. All information of Mr. Wallace's condition 
was carefully guarded! — Qutching the paper she fled down 
the front steps. 

The street still resounded with the cries of the newsboys. 
She ran as far as the comer. Here a gust of icy wind (H>po6ed 
her, tearing the newspaper from her hand. She struggled on 
at a pace between walking and running, her one mad thought 
being to reach Mr. Wallace's house as soon as possible. Of 
course walking was not the quickest way to traverse thirty-odd 
city blocks. She was out of breath before she had gone ten. 
Then she went a long block out of her way to get a street car, 
but the north-bound street cars, as she had earlier surmised^ 
were all crowded. When three had gone by she lost patience 
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and she started running again. The fourth car passed her 
when she was in the middle of the block. The fifth car was 
crowded, but it stopped and she fought her way into it. She 
was quite breathless and the air in the car was close and fouL 
A man near her was reading an extra with the headline: " Vin- 
cent Victim Dying." She could not sec from the windows, 
and, fearful lest the car should carry her beyond her destina- 
tion, she got off four blocks too soon. Quite exhausted she 
stumbled up the steps of the Wallace residence. " Is he liv- 
ing?'' she gasped at the butler who opened the door. "Is 
he living? " 

'* Who shall I say inquires? " asked the butler. 

"Miss Vincent" 

"I beg pardon, Miss Vincent. If you will step this way 
to the parlour I shall inform Mrs. Houghton-Stowe." 

She followed him into the parlour and sank weakly into a 
chair. Here she waited, not long, however, for almost im- 
mediately she heard Mrs. Houghton-Stowe calling out to her 
and the sound of light hurried footsteps on the stair. They 
met in the hall. 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe seized E's hands for a moment. The 
look upon her face confirmed the girl's worst fears. For a 
terrible instant E felt the earth sink from under her. "EI 
EI" cried Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, embracing and supporting 
her. " Oh, my poor E I My poor E I " 

In a dumb, dazed condition E permitted herself to be seated 
on a great oak hall chest She kept repeating to herself " He 
is dead. He is dead." She was too exhausted to cry. She 
saw Mrs. Houghton-Stowe go to the door and opening it, 
peer forth. She heard her discussing the matter of her carriage 
with the butler. She watched her excitedly pinning on a hat 
and receiving her furs from her maid. But she thought only 
that he was dead; her splendid prince was dead. 

" Come," said Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. " The carriage is 
here." 

"The carriage?" said E. "Where are we going?" 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe grew very white. She stared at E 
with' eyes of horror and shrank back against the banisters. 
"I did not teU you!" 

Again the shiver passed dovm* E's spine. " Mr. Wallace 
is dead," she said, and as she ^oke the tears began to flow 
down her cheeks. 

For a minute Mrs. Houghton-Stowe clung dumbly to the 
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banisters behind her. " My brother — Is — is not dead. He 
is quite out of danger — recovering," she said, gasping out the 
words. She paused and steppmg close to E took her two hands 
firmly in hers. " I have just received a telephone call asking if 
you were here. Your mother is ill. Wc must go to her at 
once. The carriage is waiting." 

"I don't understand," said E, dazed. "Your brother — ** 

"E! My brother is not dying. It is mere newspaper ex- 
aggeration. E, your mother — " 

" Oh ! " cried E, springing up. " My mother has seen the 
newspapers and — and the shock — I know — and she has 
fainted. Oh, quickly, please! " She ran to the door and laid 
hold of the handle, impatient at the slowness with which the 
butler came to open it 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe caught her by the arm lest in her 
haste to descend the steps she falL In another moment the 
carriage was whirling them away. 

It was not a very long drive. E sat with her face close 
to the window. She was counting the blocks that separated 
her from her mother. At Fifty-ninth Street the carriage was 
delayed by a passing street-car. Fifty-eighth — Fifty-seventh 
Fifty-sixth — Fifty-fifth — Fifty-fourth — 1 ^ The carriage had 
turned the comer — a moment more and it had stopped. In 
an instant E had sprung forth and up the steep steps and was 
pounding frantically upon the front door. 

The door was opened slowly by a small gentleman in clerical 
garb. "Miss Vincent," he said gravely as he admitted her, 
" this is Mr. Pru^m. As a minister of the gospel I have taken 
upon myself the solemn duty of preparing you to receive a very 
sad intelligence. There are times in the life of each of us when 
we are called upon to show faith, to show courage, to — " 

She pushed by him and ran up the stairs. As she still as- 
cended she heard above her the familiar and unmistakable voice 
of her Aunt Wilhelmina raised in dispute: " I tell you that I 
will permit no candles nor any other popish quackery." — 
" But, madame," replied the voice of the head seamstress, " you 
permit me au moins to put ze crucifix on her breast" — " I 
will not You may place a cross on her breast, but not a 
crucifix." — ^"But, madame — " 

E thrust open the door and stood like an apparition upon 
the threshold. 

It was quite dark in Mrs. Vincent's bedroom save for the 
two lighted wax tapers which the seamstress held one in either 
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hand. A sudden silence had fallen upon the disputants. The 
gaunt figure of Aunt Wilhelmina loomed for a moment in the 
obscurity, then seemed to retreat before the girl. The scam- 
stress bent her head and lowered her flickering tapers. E was 
conscious of other persons in the room who shrank from be- 
fore her. She heard the sharp in-drawn breath of one who 
wept. Unreasoning, she moved without haste now across the 
room to the bed and stood looking down upon her mother. She 
saw the doctor; knew him for the doctor by the way he twirled 
his eye-glass on its string. She would have told him that her 
mother was subject to fainting spells of long duration, but the 
words would not come to her lips. She saw one of the French 
sewing-women kneeling by the bed, her head. bowed above her 
rosary; it was she who was weeping as she prayed; in the 
silence £ could hear the beads striking together. She went and 
knelt on the opposite side of the bed. Like a stricken thing 
she must have knelt there a long time looking at the still face 
of her mother, for the French sewing woman suddenly gave 
a h3rsterical cry: 

" Pour tamour de Dieu, Mademoiselle, priez ou pleurezi " 
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A chapter as preposterous as it is veracious; the last of the dresa- 
making establishment and the last of Montague Vincent. 

Wb dc not expect to entertain the reader by writing of 
funerals. Nay, we would rather apologise for the tragedy which 
has already come into our comedy than in any way add to it. 
But we must ask indulgence to say a few words about Mrs. 
Vincent's funeral that our story be complete. 

Though Aunt Wilhelmina gave no end of directions, it was 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe who did everything. A special train 
consisting of an engine and one accommodation passenger-and- 
baggage coach took the little party of seven — E, Aunt Wil- 
helmina, Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, the Rev. Mr. Prughn, and 
three of the sewing-women — to the old cemetery at Crossways 
where many generations of Aldens slept under slanting stones. 
The train stopped on a convenient freight siding at the very 
cemetery itself and the sexton had removed a section of the 
white picket fence. The coflSn was borne by the undertaker's 
mutes to the grave. Mr. Prughn read a brief service begin- 
ning: ''I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord: 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die." — " The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." — They lowered the coffin gently into the 
grave as if fearful of waking her who slept. And while they 
brought armful after armful of roses from the train and threw 
them in upon the coffin till they had well nigh filled the grave, 
Mr. Prughn read on : *' Forasmuch as it hath pleased Al- 
mighty God, in his wise providence, to take out of this world 
the soul of our deceased sister, we l!herefore commit her body 
to the ground; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust; — " 
and, " I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write, 
From henceforth blessed are the dead who die in the Lord: 
even so saith the Spirit; for they rest from their labours." 

£ returned with her aunt to the dressmaking establish- 
ment Mrs. Houghton-Stowe could not prevail upon her to 
leave the house where her mother had died. 

3*8 
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We have made no attempt to picture our heroine's grief. It 
is a part of our modesty that we should not seek to uncover 
her sorrow or to tear the veil from before her face. There 
was nothing hysterical in her grief. It was one of those silent, 
stricken griefs that asks concealment, not compassion — the 
grief of one whose life still contains some inviolate golden 
Siread, some imquenchable shaft of divine light. 

For a few days the door of the dressmaking establishment bore 
a small card with the notice that business would be suspended 
until January the — th. There was never any thought of 
bringing the establishment to an end. £ felt it a duty to 
carry on the business; knew that her mother would so have 
wished it. How much toil and courage had it all cost! It 
was like a precious relic. She insisted diat the business go on. 
She found comfort in the busy hum of the sewing madiines; 
diey sang to her of her mother. She noted the industry of 
the women and knew that the stitches were drawn so quickly 
and well for love of her mother. The establishment lived with 
the ^irit of her mother's patience and love. 

Aunt Wilhelmina continued to reside with E as a self-ap- 
pointed guardian. Her first duty was to guard her niece from 
insidious catholic influences. She was, sdso, a never failing 
source of suggestions and advice. Her crusade against im- 
modest displays in shop-windows having failed, she had dis- 
covered a new field for her activity — nothing less than the 
dispensing to the poor the scraps and ends of cloth from all 
the dressmaking establishments in the dty. Who should deny 
that the clothing of the poor required patching? The plan 
had the complete endorsement of Mr. Prughn, who declared 
that it was a very great step toward modesty, particularly in its 
reference to the apparel of our less fortunate brothers, and more 
especially at the knees and elbows and — er — and, to be 
sure, elsewhere. Mr. Prughn was a constant visitor at the 
house. He did what little was in his power to turn E's thoughts 
from her sorrow, to cheer her, to give her courage and hope. 
He endeavoured to interest her in the great battle he was 
waging against the purveyors of candy containing alcohol; he 
told her stories of suffering and sorrow of the slums in com- 
parison with which her own bereavement would seem slight; 
he offered to pray with her. 

Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowe came every day, not to condole, but 
to cheer E with the news of her brother's rapid progress 
toward recovery. She explained how Mr. Wallace had c^led 
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upon the district attorney, and how, being taken sick, be had 
asked that the fact be kept secret in order that the trial mig^t 
go on: how he had insisted, above all things, that Mrs. Vin- 
cent should be spared the knowledge of his illness: how he had 
become delirious: how the doctors had given him up and how 
at last, he had begun to improve: how the district attorney in 
his colossal ignorance had subpoenaed him as a witness: how 
two weeks later he had suffered a relapse and return of delir- 
ium and the district attorney, despairing of holding over the 
trial any longer, had given the news to the press: how since 
the very hour of Mrs, Vincent's death the delirium had ceased. 
And so from day to day she came to say that his pulse was a 
beat or two stronger or that he had seemed to recognise the 
doctor or that he had at last spoken. The delirium had left 
him with amnesia — a temporary loss of memory. There was 
only one thing that the doctors feared, and this was that he 
should learn of Mrs. Vincent's death. The news must be 
kept from him as long as possible. In a year's time his mind 
might be strong enough to bear the shock. They must not 
trust to their abilities to lie and so deceive him; but at the 
earliest return of his memory they must remove him at once to a 
distance from the city. 

The visits of Mrs. Houghton-Stowe did very much to cheer 
E. While E could not have borne any intrusion upon her 
sacred grief for the loss of her mother, yet the two women 
might share the same hopes and fears for Mr. Wallace's re- 
covery. Before long the solemnity of the visits was relieved 
by that irrepressible sparkle which was an integral part of 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's personality. And, of course, E was 
not of that type of shallow nature that clings stubbornly to 
its griefs. She strove, as her own mother would have striven, 
to be brave and cheerful, to put her grief from her, knowing 
that she would love and reverence her mother forever. 

Eloise was ill. The doctors had diagnosed her indisposition 
as nervous breakdown. She wrote to E, however, a letter of 
condolence. It was in her very best style of writing and began, 
" I forbode that your eternal lament is past appeasement." 
But it was, nevertheless, a very true expression of condolence, 
inasmuch as it bore not a single reference to her own great 
trouble. 

The reader is doubtless anxious to know where Mr. Monty 
Vincent had been during the last three weeb. Mr. MonQr 
Vincent had been occup3ring the comfortable apartments of the 
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warden of the city prison. He was held without bail pending 
the decision of the judge as to what was to be done with him. 
After three weeks the judge rendered the following decision: 
that the trial had been a mistrial; that the district attorney 
had been ill-advised in having caused an indictment to be 
brought; that in all the evidence presented by the State at 
unprecedented cost there was insufficient proof of there hav- 
ing been any intent on the part of the defendant to do murder 
to warrant a new trial. This last, however, applied to the 
courts and not to the press. The newspapers, being given 
liberty of speech, now retried the case after their own popular 
form of procedure. They removed Vincent from the prison- 
er's dock with the brief and convincing argument that had he 
intended to kill Wallace he would have used the revolver 
which he had carried in his pocket and not the paper-cutter. 
Then they brought the district attorney to the bar, changed 
die indictment and found him guilty on a dozen counts: waste 
of public money, incapacity as a public official, spotlightism, 
imbecility, etcetera. 

A great many legal formalities had to be complied with be- 
fore Mr. Montague Vincent could be set at liberty. But the 
morning arrived when, wearing the latest thing in hats, the 
"Vincent hat," and the latest thing in shoes, the "Vincent 
shoe," (each received his personal indorsement) he passed from 
the prison doors down the firing line of reporters. There was 
absolutely no prison pallor in his cheeks; he held himself erect 
and walked jauntily, a little sideways, to his carriage and was 
whirled away amid the plaudits of the multitude. 

So ended one of the greatest actions in the history of juris- 
prudence. 

About this time the dressmaking establishment had begun 
to undergo a change. The sweet pervading spirit of Mrs. Vin- 
cent had subtly given way to the spirit such as it was of Aunt 
Wilhelmina. The missionary, emboldened by the lapse of three 
weeks since Mrs. Vincent's death, had begun to assert her per- 
sonality. To appreciate the change of spirit one had only to 
note the expression of the French sewing-w(Mnen and to hear 
their whispered Mon Dieus and sacre bleus as the good woman 
came among them to gather the scraps of cloth. Why did 
she not wait? One could not always tell what bit of cloth 
might be used and what not. Pest el would the poor patch 
their trousers with mauve satin? She has carried off the fac- 
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ing of this cufFI — One day the head seamstresB iq>peared be- 
fore £ in tears. " It is that Madame Alden is too good to be 
subjected to such sinful OMxipany as mine," she said in FrencL 
E discovered that the forelady had remonstrated with Aunt Wil- 
helmina concerning the gathering of scraps and had received 
in return a lecture upon the false doctrine of Catholicism. 
Only her great love for the girl's sainted mother, who was 
pres de Dieu, induced the forelady to remain. 

Mr. Pru^m, also, had became a factor in E's existence. 
We remember that he had comforted her in the first of her 
grief. Her patience under her affliction at that time had claimed 
a portion of his respect Her subsequent devotion to the seri- 
ous duties of dressmaking had claimed a still greater portion 
of his esteem. Indeed, he compared her to the noble and 
virtuous wives of history who had spent their entire wedded 
lives at the loom. Where would one find such wives in thb 
day? — At first E took little notice of him. Chastened by 
sorrow she sufFered his presence and his comforting^ But as 
the poignancy of her grief subsided she became more perceptive 
and criticaL His sympathy was ironic. As often as she shook 
hands with him he would take her hand with a certain clerical 
unction between both of his and tell her that she was blessed 
with a mother in heaven and a good aunt by her side. These 
hand-holdings, and subsequently hand-patting$, were protracted 
beyond what was absolutely required of a clergyman. He 
complimented her upon the returning bloom of her cheeks and 
suggested an excursion to her mother's grave; the air would 
do her good and he would even accompany her himself. He 
brought her gifts, tokens of his esteem; a paper bag of candy 
which he assured her did not contain alcohol, and a dight floral 
tribute of violets purchased of a street-vendor. He reposed 
great confidence in her judgment and left it entirely to her 
whether he should shave o£E his moustache or not His visits 
were always of necessity in the evening when the day's business 
of dressmaking was over and, as Aunt Wilhelmina insisted 
on receiving him in E's room, the only living-room in the 
house, E had no means of avoiding him. And thus almost any 
evening we might have found him sitting primly on the edge 
of a stiff chair (he preferred it) and opening die deep weUs 
of his thought to our heroine, who was jrawning her pretty 
head off. 

On the day of Mr. Vincent's liberation Mrs. Houston- 
Stowe brought the news that Mr. Wallace had thrown diose 
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about him into a panic by asking to see the newspaper, and the 
doctor had counselled an immediate removal to a private sani- 
tariiun near Palm Beach. Arrangements had already been 
made for the private train, corps of nurses and doctor. She 
had even come to bid E good-bye. 

This departure of Mrs. Houghton-Stowc coinciding most 
inopportunely with the liberation of Mr. Vincent was a factor 
in our story. A few minutes after Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowe had 
left the house Mrs. Cass appeared. She was in a state of 
great tribulation, and began several times at the wrong end 
of what she had to say. In brief, the match between Eloise 
and the captain was "broke" ofiE. The captain had de- 
manded an immediate marriage together with certain advance- 
ments in cash and Mr. Cass had lost his temper and "at- 
tempted'' to kick the captain down the front steps. Eloise 
had " took on awful," and the doctors said it had all come of 
her smoking too much and Mr. Cass had decided that they 
should go ^road " the sooner the better " and would E come 
too, all expenses paid, as Eloise's guest? 

E deliberated the invitation carefully. The knowledge that 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe was leaving New York had started anew 
the ache of loneliness in her sensitive 3roung heart But more 
espcddily had it doubled the terror in which she stood of her 
father, who was now at liberty and who might be expected to 
call and pay his respects at any moment. The dressmaking 
establishment was no longer the shrine of her mother; the^ 
presence of Aunt Wilhelmina had profaned it. E recognised, 
also, that the duties connected with the business of dressmaking 
were beyond her physical strength. To go abroad with the 
Casses would give her back her health and, upon her return, 
she would accept a position as secretary and companion to an 
old lady or give harp lessons or study to become a trained 
nurse. It was quite evident that Eloise had not taken her 
parents into her confidence and was greatly in need of E's help. 
But how was E to give up the dressmaking establishment when 
the order-books were filled and there was so much unfinished 
work on hand and the loans of Mrs. Bloomsbury- Jones were 
yet unrepaid ? Suddenly an inspiration came to her — Madame 
Cybalel She would make the whole business over to the 
Cybale-Henris. She hesitated no longer in accepting Mrs. 
Cass' invitation. 

Having made her decision she went immediately to Mme. 
Cybale to assure herself that Madame would be willing to take 
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over the business. The settlement of the matter was greatly 
delayed by the fact that no sooner had E set foot witUn the 
house where she and her mother had experienced such extremes 
of fortune and misfortune than she burst into a flood of tears 
which destroyed her powers of speech for a full quarter of an 
hour. Mme. Cybale, having by some Gallic instinct divined 
at once the purpose of E's visit, also shed a few tears with 
emotion. As soon as E could find words she ofiEered the busi- 
ness of " Mrs. Vincent, Dressmaking," to Mme. Cybale with 
the condition that Madame should engage herself to repay the 
debt to Mrs. Bloomsbury-Jones immediately. Such impor- 
tance did the girl attach to these loans which had been made 
to her mother and which she felt must be troubling her mother's 
conscience in Paradise, that she would take no more than a 
hundred dollars from the funds of the establishment A 
hundred dollars would be quite sufficient, for Mrs. Cass had 
insisted that the trip abroad would not cost E a penny. Mme. 
Cybale might have all the profits and everjrthing else there was 
in the way of cash or capital to use toward the discharge of 
the debt But the debt must be discharged within the space 
of a weeL Madame, not wishing to appear too well pleased, 
said a month. Then E imposed a final condition, that Madame 
should guard certain trunks containing certain articles which 
had belonged to her mother. Here again E shed tears and 
Madame was so very much affected that she ran off in search 
of her husband. No time was lost by the master of penmanship 
in drawing up a simple concise document and once more they 
had recourse to the notary. 

No sooner had Aimt Wilhelmina heard of all these plans 
and transactions than she put her foot down. She would not 
permit it at all. She would not think of it, consider it How 
had E taken upon herself to decide such an important matter 
without coming to her first? No, she would not hear of it! 
She would not discuss it I That ended it! — 

But, of course, that did not end it. On the contrary Aunt 
Wilhelmina thought of nothing else, considered nothing else, 
and the following afternoon (Sunday) was discussing nothing 
else with Mr. Prughn in the hallway when Mr. Montague 
Vincent was admitted. Yes, it was actually Monty, wearing 
a neat suit of black, black tie, gloves and band on his hat. 

"Montague!" gasped Wilhelmina, backing several steps up 
the stairs. Mr. Prughn, too, seemed disposed toward flight. 
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" Ah! " said Vincent. " Wilhdminal What are you doing 
here? You certainly have not come to be fitted." 

" What do you mean by coming here? " 

"Where else should I come?" he replied with a certain 
jaimty air of surprise. " Home." 

" Home I " cried Aunt Wilhclmina. "You needn't try and 
be funny with me, Montague." 

" Wilhelmina," said he, with the mildest forbearance, "let 
us not waste words in argument. Our temperaments have 
always been strangely incompatible. We can never be happy 
together under the same roof. I stand back and let you pass." 
He opened the front door. 

" Are you asking me to leave the house? " demanded Wilhel- 
mina incredulously. 

^^ Noblesse oblige would scarcely permit of such a request, 
Wilhelmina. But let me remind you that you are making me 
keep the door open." 

" Mcmtague Vincent," declared the missionary sternly, 
" have you no shame that you should show your face in this 
house?" 

He closed the door and approached the foot of the stairs. 
" Pardon me," he said ; " you are under some misapprehension. 
My wife and I were neither legally separated nor divorced. 
I am no less opposed to divorce than you are yourself. It 
disrupts the home, endangers the child and all that" He 
paused that she might more thoroughly grasp his argument. 
Then he added with an aggressive severity, " I did not expect 
to find you here. You must see that your presence upon such 
an occasion is embarrassing. You will, I trust, have the mod- 
esty to leave the house at once." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," she retorted, seating her- 
self boldly on the stairs. 

A gleam came into his eye. " Your determination to inter- 
fere establishes a casus belli, madam. I take it I am to have the 
pleasure of dragging you forth." He placed his foot upon the 
lowest step. 

At this Aimt Wilhemina suddenly screamed out in terror. 
"Richard — Mr. PrughnI Speak to this man. Have you 
nothing to say to him?" 

"I — I — I was abbbbbout to speak to him! " declared Mr. 
Prughn, emerging from the shadows beneath the stairway. 
But meeting Mr. Vincent's eye he sought valor in discretion. 
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" I would like to talk this matter over quietly with you,** he 
said, clearing his throat many times. 

"What matter?" demanded Vincent fiercely. "Who arc 
you?" 

"I — I am Mr. Prugjin, assistant curate of St Judc's. As 
a minister of the gospel I find it my duty to inform you that 
you are not acting in an altogether Christian manner. I trust 
you are not inebriated." 

At this Mr. Vincent leaned for a moment weakly against 
the wall. 

" Sir," said Mr. Prughn, waxing bolder, " you must realise 
that your presence within this house is intolerable.** 

" And what do you here, may I enquire ? " replied Monty 
starting up and twirling his moustaches aggressively. " Is it 
possible that the clergy have at last gone into petticoats, as I 
have so long advocated ? " 

" Mon-ta-gue ! " ejaculated the missionary scandalised. 
" Have you so little respect for the cloth I " 

" Cloth? Petticoats? Is this some jest? " he replied, open- 
ing again the front door. " I shall detain you, sir no 
longer." He bowed sUghtly. 

" If you expect Mr. Prughn to leave, he will, of course, do 
nothing of the kind," declared Aunt Wilhelmina from her 
slight vantage ground. 

" Of course not," stammered the dergjrman clinging bravely 
to the newel-post. "I — I feci, however, the necessity of mak- 
ing a certain explanation which will, I bielieve, be not without 
efiEect. You, sir, have done my presence here an injustice. The 
truth, if you must know it, is that your daughter has the hon- 
our of my affections. I am determined, in spite of all, to ask 
her to become my wife. In years, perhaps, we shall succeed in 
living down the shame you have brought upon her. Yes, and 
we shall not skulk away. We shall continue to reside in 
this—" 

A staccato laugh from Aimt Wilhelmina interrupted him. 
"Why, this is altogether preposterous, Mr. Prughn. She is 
but a child and you are more nearly my age. In fact we arc 
of an age, I believe." 

Again Mr. Vincent leaned weakly against the wall. 

It was at this moment that £ appeared at the head of the 
stairs. 

" I am sorry for this misunderstanding, Mr. Pnigjui," she 
said. 
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At die sound of those words Mr. Prugjin blushed scarlet and 
exerted himself in rolling up his umbrella. This being ac- 
complished he released the newel-post and said coldly, " I hope 
I may be permitted to say good-afternoon." 

Mr. Vincent held open the door and Mr. Prughn marched 
out angrily clapping on his hat. 

" Aunt Wilhelmina," said E, breaking the silence, " my plans 
make it impossible for you to remain here any longer. As you 
have on your hat and coat I shall ask you to go now. I shall 
see to the sending of your trunk." 

"What nonsense is this?" exclaimed Aunt Wilhelmina, 
calmly reseating herself on the stairs. "/ shall remain here 
to see that you remain here." 

Scarcely had she spoken when Monty made as if to ascend 
the stairs. Wilhelmina screamed and kicked out with her feet; 
a performance which was hailed with acclamations of delight 
by invisible persons on the floor above. 

" I am sorry to insist, Aunt Wilhelmina, but you have made 
it impossible for me to do otherwise," said E, as soon as she 
could be heard. " I am leaving the house myself in a few 
hours. So you will see that it is quite as convenient for you 
to go now as later." 

The firm tone in which E spoke seemed suddenly to shatter 
Aunt Wilhelmina's ccmfidence in her authority as guardian. 
She rose majestically. '^ I shake the dust of this house frcnn 
my feet," she said. 

" You hive already done so," said Monty, giving way before 
her as she descended. 

Again the door was opened and closed and she was gone. 

Althou^ it had ever been the habit of Mr. Vincent to re- 
appear quite casually after long periods of absence without 
greeting or other formality of words, the silence of this present 
meeting with his daughter was noticeably constrained. He 
made a business of pulling off his black gloves, of hanging up 
his black-banded hat, of placing his cane in the stand, and 
was on the point of removing his light black overcoat when the 
silence was broken. 

" Get out of this house! " 

He let fall his gloves and looked up at his daughter, who 
still stood at the top of the stairs. His expression was one of 
pained and incredulous surprise. " My dear child — " he be- 
gan. 

" Get out of this house I " 
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He stood for a moment shifting his weight from one foot 
to the other. " I think — " he began again. 

" Gret out of this house I " she cried for a third time, in a 
trembling voice and started down the stairs. 

His sarcastic smile disappeared. Could it be possible that 
he was retreating before her? He had placed his hand on 
the door-knob. " You seem to forget that I am your father," 
he said. 

" I have forgotten nothing — that you are a liar and a cheat 
and dnmkard and that you sat back smiling while they were 
breaking my mother's heart. Get out of this house I " 

Before she had descended another two steps he had opened 
the door. He paused for a moment to flick some imaginary 
particles of dust from his coat sleeve. For once his sarcastic 
reply was wanting. He merely nodded his head a dozen times 
and went out, closing the door behind him. 

Having purified the shrine, E went upstairs and knelt by her 
mother's bed and wept. The following morning at an early 
hour she, too, left the house, bag and baggage, to join the 
Casses at the steamer. 

Let us, however, tarry a moment, for there is yet another 
scene before the curtain descends upon the dressmaking estab- 
lishment Once more let us enter the death-hallowed room 
and once more in reverence let us stand at the foot of the bed 
in which Mrs. Vincent died. In the bed is Mr. Monty Vin- 
cent. 

Mr. Vincent had read in the afternoon papers of his daugh- 
ter's departure for Europe and of the transfer of the dress- 
making business to Mme. Cybale. He had gone at once to 
his lawyers and had been advised by them that possession was 
nine-tenths of the law. He had then dined comfortably and 
smoked a cigar over his after-dinner glass. At about nine 
o'clock he had rung the doorbell of the dressmaking establish- 
ment; had been admitted by a red-haired kitchen maid and had 
taken possession. The French forewoman had merely shrugged 
her shoulders and permitted that he should have a night's lodg- 
ing rather than call in the police and like as not spend her own 
night in a police station. It was no business of hers and Mme. 
Cybale might do as she would with him when she came in 
the morning. 

And so at about nine o'clock in the morning Mr. Vincent 
opened a pair of bloodshot eyes and took cognizance of the fact 
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that he was no longer in jafl. Far from it ; it looked vciy much 
as if Dame Fortune had once more taken her spoilt child into 
her lap; for Mr. Monty Vincent had, ere retiring upon the 
previous evening, examined certain ledgers which he had dis- 
covered in the room. In them he had found set forth the 
afiEairs of " Mrs. Vincent, Dressmaking," capital and debt and 
profits percent — a prosperity that had made him blink his eyes. 
And who should say that this was not all his? He 3^wned. 
He debated the question whether he would not be at an ad- 
vantage in receiving the Cybale-Henris in bed. It would give 
him a further air of possession. But on the other hand he 
required breakfast. He rose. 

He bathed and dressed, dispensing with toothbru^ and 
razor. A comb, however, was indispensable. He opened the 
door into the passage. The red-haired girl was sweeping the 
stair-carpet " Bring me a comb," he ordered. " A comb to 
comb my hair with. And you might bring me a clothes-brush." 
He closed the door again. He paced up and down till he heard 
a timid rap on the door. '' G)me in," he shouted. " Does it 
take you all this time to get me a comb and a clothes-brush? " 
He took the comb she offered, eyed it critically, as if counting 
the remaining teeth. " Ah, an antique," said he. " You find 
difficulty in parting with it" He applied it to his hair. " I 
find the same difficulty." 

" It's the only one I've got," she said timorously. 

He looked at her severely. Her timidity inspired him. 
" Your appearance proves it." A blush gave her poverty-coars- 
ened features a momentary beauty. " G)me here. Sit in this 
chair." She submitted to him. In an instant he had pulled out 
all her combs and pins and loosened a wealth of glorious red 
hair. "Ah I" said he. "Not bad. Not bad." He had 
passed the comb with a flourish through it once when there was 
a loud knock on the door. He paused and let fall the comb. 
It was the Cybale-Henris I The knock was repeated. He 
turned about, folded his arms, scowled — a very Napoleon. 
"Come inl" 

But it was not the Cybale-Henris. It was Mr. Kahn who 
entered, followed by the faithful Mr. Smith. 

^'Ex'Cuse me!" exclaimed the lawyer, his e3res falling at 
once upon the kitchen maid. "You dog I Veil, I won't ask 
if you had a good night" 

The girl blushed and fled the room. 

" Some looker I Some looker I " ejaculated Mr. Smith with 
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a shower of commendatory winks. *' Lips like cherries, cheeks 
like roses, hair like — " 

" Like a tomato," interrupted Vincent " Well, Mr. Kafan, 
what do you find?" 

" No will has been entered for probate," replied Mr. Kahn. 
" The chances are that Mrs. V. died intestate. You are pre- 
sumably entitled to a third of her property." 

"A third?" said Vincent sourly. 

" Veil, what more do you vant? You have only to sit back 
and your daughter pays you a third of die profits." 

" My daughter has made over the business to others," de- 
clared Vincent — ^•^ total strangers to me. I see no necessity 
of dividing with them. Have I no powers as the administra- 
tor of my deceased wife's property, Mr. Kahn?" 

"Veil, Mr. v., that depends on the court," replied the 
lawyer. "You must get appointed administrator first." 

" Mr. Kahn," said Mr. Vincent suavely, " I have a propo- 
sition. Your fee, sir — if I should settle it by ofiEering 3rou 
the other half of the business — ? " 

"The other two-thirds which aren't yours?" 

"The other half, Mr. Kahn." 

"Veil, ril be damned I" burst out the Jew. 

" Confine yourself to the present, Mr. KaJin." 

" Vat, you expect to cheat me out of my fee like that," cried 
the lawyer in fury. "Vat? Damn it! " 

Mr. Smith's moustache bristled; he menaced Mr. Vincent 
with his fist "What? What?" he sputtered in his proper 
role of claque. " Damn it, sir! Damn itl " 

" It's cash down or no more postponements," declared Mr. 
Kahn. 

" I will not say that your fee is rather large," said Mr. 
Vincent " But I might mention that the profits of this estab- 
lishment are larger. What I ofier 3rou is a full partnership, 
Mr. Kahn." 

" I suppose I don't care if I was in the clothing business," 
replied the lawyer wistfully. "But, damn it, partnership — ! 
If you don't pay vat you owe me I attach the whole shebang." 

"You must learn patience," said Mr. Vincent milcUy. 
"After patience comes profanity and after profanity dierc re- 
mains nothing else for us afflicted mortals but patience again." 

There arose at that moment voices in the hall; a woman's 
voice that cried, " Foila, mon Dieu! Qu'il a vraiment dorme 
la nuit id. La betel Voleurl AssassinI ** and a man's voice 
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that pleaded, " Doucement, doucement, cherief Laissez-Ie mot. 
Doucementf* 

Vincent rose to receive the Cybale-Henris, who burst into 
the room. At the sight of Mr. Kahn and Mr. Smith Madame 
paused, thus giving her husband the opportunity to open the 
conversation, which he did by formally introducing himself and 
then his wife. Mr. Vincent pressed his hand to his heart and 
bowed deeply. The situation was saved. 

"You intend living he-air," said Madame, controlling her- 
self. 

" I believe I shall succeed in making myself very comforta- 
ble," replied Mr. Vincent " You will excuse the present dis- 
order." 

" Ah ! " gasped Madame. 

" Ah I " echoed Monsieur. 

Mr. Smith also ventured an " Ahl " 

" Pardon," said Monsieur, stepping forward with a paper 
in hb hand. " You are evidently imder false impression as to 
whom thees establishment belongs." 

Mr. Vincent cast his eye upon the document wherein E had 
signed over the dressmaking business. He glanced at the back 
of it. " It is quite valueless," he said and prepared to tear it 
across. 

*' Sacre bleu!" cried Madame, making a dive for the paper 
and snatching it from his hand. " Has not thees business a 
value?" 

" Indeed, Madame," he replied, " I have made it the best 
advertised establishment in the country. I do not mind telling 
you that I have a certain pride in it." 

" Mah non, you do not mind ! " laughed Madame. " By 
what right do you possess thees business?" 

" By what ri^t? I fear that I am at a loss to understand 
you, Madame." 

" Thees business did it not belong to your wife and was she 
not separated from you, your wife?" 

Mr. Vincent held up his hand to check her further utterance. 
"You have been listening to gossip," he said with severity. 
" Let that all pass as advertising material." 

Madame Cybale fell back with an appealing look at her hus^ 
band, who now took up the dispute. 

"There are debts, Monsieur Vincent. Certain large loans 
by Madame Bloomsbury- Jones, nest-ce pasf " 

" Debts? Yes, to be sure, it is the usual circumstance re- 
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versed," said Mr. Vincent cheerfully. " It gives us a sort of 
start on our customers. Besides there was no security given 
for those loans. The very amount seems to be a matter of 
arbitrary estimate. I do not think Mrs. Bloomsbury-Jones will 
dim me." 

Madame looked at Monsieur with a sharp glance that as 
much as said, " Voila, this is commonsense. Owing to other 
matters, we would be hard put to pay those loans in a month's 
time." Monsieur, also, debated something, but after a moment 
he stuffed the small piece of paper on which he based his 
claims into his inside pocket and bowed stiffly to Mr. Vincent 
" We must settle in the courts," he said. 

" Perhaps you would like to speak to my lawyer," said Mr. 
Vincent " This is Mr. Kahn." 

" Pleased ! " exclaimed Mr. Kahn, bowing and bowing and 
bowing again. He had almost despaired of having a hand in 
the proceedings 

The p^per was once more produced and subjected to the 
solemn scrutiny of the lawyer. The document was a proof 
of the shrewdness of Monsieur Henri, for in it even Mr. Kahn 
could not detect a single flaw. " Pooh-pooh 1 Tut-tut 1" he 
said returning it Mr. Smith having cleaned and adjusted his 
spectacles widi the expectation of reading the document, now 
jerked them o£F again and also exclaimed, "Pooh-tutt" But 
Mr. Kahn drew Mr. Vincent aside and whispered in his car, 
" A half is better than a third. Compromize." 

"After all," said Mr. Vincent, turning pleasantly to the 
Cybale-Henris, " the business must be properly managed. We 
might—" 

" Combine," said the lawyer. " I draw 3rou up the partner- 
ship papers now." 

Something lurked in the back of Monsieur's mind. Madame, 
too, had something trembling for utterance upon her lips. 
They exchanged many glances. At last Monsieur said, 
'' Foild, that would be so charming a partnership." 

One morning not a week later Mr. Kahn burst in upon Mr. 
Vincent rousing him from slumber to inform him that his 
(Vincent's) partners, Mme. Cybale and her husband, had been 
arrested for complicity in a huge scheme to defraud the cus- 
tom-house. Looking from the window Mr. Vincent beheld 
two policeman standing in front of the house. It came upon 
him suddenly that courts of law held no charms for him. He 
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dressed quickly, and, leaving the house by the back door, climbed 
over his back fence. 

And the last we are to see of the egregious Monty Vincent 
he is climbing over his back fence. 

Rosenberg, Goldstein, Kahn, Cohen and Smith, Successors 
to Mrs. Vincent, are, at the present writing, the largest ladies' 
tailoring and dressmaking establishment in the city. 
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CHAPTER XX 

In which E gees abroad with the Casses: of the Casses in Paris: of 
Eloise's repentance and the strange end thereof. 

We have expressed elsewhere in these pages an aversion to 
dragging the reader from God's own country, to shang^iaiing 
him and carrying him ofiF between chapters to foreign lands. 
It is a form of literary violence too common with novelists. 
For when our hero's pulse becomes torpid for lack of adventure 
over the heroine's tea-table we can so easily whisk him abroad, 
let him nm amuck in Paris or Monte Carlo, while the gentle 
reader follows out of breath, stumbling over foreign names. 
And do we not acquire merit in picturing the sunrise from 
the summit of an Alp, though it cost the reader a stifiF ten-ps^ 
climb up rocky precipices where his footing is but imperfectly 
discernible in the text? The traveller's impulse to bra^ is 
irresistible. Is it due, perhaps, to the immunity to the stricter 
obligations of veracity in dealing with home events? Or is it, 
on the contrary, that guide-book facts supply a deficient imag- 
ination? With two such manifest advantages no wonder we 
would lay our scene in foreign lands. Who can expect us to 
consider the gentle reader who comes panting after us as we 
strut from the Opera to the Bols? Do we consider whether 
he is beside us or not when we turn and look bade upon the 
massive towers of Notre Dame, the slender skeleton of the 
Tower Eiffel, the Arc de Triomphe, the Colonne Venddmc, 
the Tombeau Napoleon, the and other architectural monu- 
ments mentioned in Baedeker, all of which blend into some- 
thing harmonious and indescribable? And so we ramble on 
irresponsibly till at last, following the example of Du Maurier, 
we drop in at the little morgue behind the cathedral and look 
philosophically upon the weary faces of the dead. Is the face 
of the gentle reader among them? — Very likely. 

Thus having confessed and shriven ourselves let us sin freely 
with a resigned conscience. 

The Casses had a remarkably smooth crossing for the time 
of the year. Nevertheless the moment they bad passed the 
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Statue of Liberty Mrs. Pearl took to her bed and remained 
there the entire ten days. Eloise lay weakly in her steamer- 
chair and sipped champagne and cracked ice. But Mr. Cass ' 
confessed that he had never felt better. The sea air gave him 
an appetite. " If I could only persuade Eloise to let me have 
sent up to her a small juicy steak, done just so, with a sliver 
or two of fried onion — " he said to E as they did their mile 
on the deck together. Irrepressible instinct had caused him to 
don again his yachting cap and he had added to his offence a 
pair of marine binoculars, which he wore in a case slimg about 
his shoulder. He was constantly sighting whales, porpoises, 
dolphins, ships. On each of these occasions the binoculars were 
pa^ed about through a large gathering. E, who was feeling 
the invigorating effect of the sea air, found pleasure in her 
walks with him. There was a heartiness about him which she 
liked. For no sooner had the sky-line of Manhattan faded 
upon the sight than he had put aside the business of society, 
all its apings and mincings and vain pretences. " There ain't 
no truth in this talk about birth," he said to E, as they stood 
looking down upon the steerage. "Why, they've gpt things 
plum hind-side-before. Take me, now. I was raised in my 
dad's grocery store and I don't never smell coffee nor cinnamon 
nor kerosene nor molasses nor ginger nor one nor a hundred 
things but what I'm a barefooted little tike again. And what 
would I take for them flashes of memory? My own mother 
nursed me and soon as ever I could walk I was off to the woods 
and the streams, freckled and briar-scratched and berry-stained. 
That's birth for you I What's this they call birth in Newport? 
The doctor places a little dog in the arms of the mother and 
hands the baby to the nurse and the nurse pushes him around 
in a perambulator till he is old enough to know Scotch from 
Rye. From then on his happiest moments are them he can't 
remember. Birth? None of it for mine! " 

Johnny was quite indifferent to E's society for the first few 
dajrs, during which he busied himself with visits to the extreme 
bow and the extreme stern and the extreme bottom of the 
ship and was preparing to visit the extreme top when the Cap- 
tain ordered him off the bridge. But having exhausted such 
delights he took to playing shuffle-board with E. Before the 
voyage was over he was all calf-eyes. She was older than he, 
but then he was quite as tall and much stronger. There was 
nothing subtle or concealed about his passion. He showed his 
love in the manner usual to his age. He courted her admira- 
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tion standing on his hands or perilously balancing himself trans- 
versely on the rail on his stomach. She would not look at him. 
He offered to bet her that he could climb to the top of the 
smoke-stack. She was not interested. He made her come with 
him to the stem, where in a secluded spot he produced a cigar, 
the largest she had ever seen. But before he had taken two 
puffs she had quietly removed it from hb mouth and cast it 
overboard. Alas, he looked at her across the yawning gulf of 
two yearsl 

As often as E sat down beside Eloise the following dialogue 
would take place: 

" Oh, E, what the devil am I going to do? " 

" Eloise, don't be foolish. Tell your mother. She has gpt 
to know soon." 

"How am I going to tell her?" 

"I'll tell her — explain the whole thing to her, if you'll 
only let me." 

" No — no ! She'd be sure to tdl Pa. Oh, E, I don't know 
what Pa'd do if he knew. I'm sure he'd disinherit me." 

" But he must know some day, Eloise." 

"No. rU-.I'll fU myself. Oh, E, I wonder why I 
just don't throw myself overboard." 

"Eloise, don't be foolish." 

Bitter as was Eloise's repentance, E knew that it was all 
for the punishment and nothing for die act, and this knowledge 
took the keener edge off her sympathy. 

The steamer landed them at Cherbourg and a few hours 
later they were in Paris. A procession of cabs took them and 
their tnmks to the hotel on the Rue Castiglione, where the 
manager came out to welcome them, bending himself before 
chere madame and monsieur and shaking hands with himself 
the while in the best spirit of republican France toward rich 
Americans. And so, when they had crowded themselves into 
a suite of small musty rooms with large musty wardrobes in 
the place of closets, and four-posted beds with musty mattresses 
like risen dou^, they declared themselves settled with an air 
of resignation to conditions that would never have been toler- 
ated in God's own country. 

Being settled, each member of the party began at once to 
consider Paris in that particular aspect in which the dty ap- 
peared to him or her. To Mrs. Cass Paris was a dq)artment 
store. To Mr. Cass it was a curio-shop. To Johni^ it was 
a cafe-chantant. To Eloise it was a "pestilent congr^ation 
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of vapours" through which flowed the Seine, a tributary of 
the Styx. To E it was the stage of Moliere, the city capital 
of the eternal French. Whether she accompanied Mrs. Cass 
to the Rue de la Paix or Mr. Cass to some dealer in objets Hart 
or Johnny to the top of the Eiffel Tower or Eloise to the Bois, 
she never failed to enjoy Paris in her own way. This was 
fortunate, for her company was in great requisition. Mr. Cass 
depended upon her to protect him from fraudulent art dealers. 
Mrs. Cass relied upon her taste in the selection of gowns. 
Jrfinny was disconsolate when she was out of his protection, 
and never so happy as that day when he guarded her on a 
personally conducted tour of the sewers. Eloise dung to her 
like a drowning person. 

She enjoyed accompanying Mrs. Cass. The wheedling flat- 
tery of the French dressmakers overlying extortionate prices was 
as good as a play. And she saw something, too, of French 
business methods that amused her. 

One day Mrs. Cass entered an obscure little shop to look at 
a lace blouse which was exhibited in the window. The blouse 
did not fit. She looked at others. They did not please her. 
She said gpod-day. The proprietress, however, barred her exit. 
Would Madame explain what she desired — "Nonf* — Would 
Madame give an order? — " Non!'* — Would Madame merely 
leave her name and the name of her hotel? Innocent request I 
Mrs. Cass gave her name and address. An hour later she re- 
turned to the hotel to find a polite yoimg man waiting for her. 
'' The blouses are on high, Madame. I hope the alterations 
are satisfactory, Madame," he said as he smilingly presented a 
paper. 

"What blouses?" asked Mrs. Cass, glancing at a bill for 
seven himdred francs. 

"The blouses Madame was so good as to order this- hour 
past. Wc have had them very carefully altered, Madame." 

" But I didn't order any blouses," she cried. " You may 
take them right back with you." 

"That is not possible, Madame. They have been altered, 
Madame. Madame will find them in her room." 

" It's the most absurd mistake I ever heard of," she declared 
indignantly. " You have got the wrong address." 

He produced a memorandmn. " No, Madame, there is no 
mistake." 

She cast the bill on the floor. " I tell you I didn't order any 
blouses." And off she marched. 
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It was not very long before two police agents appeared. The 
proprietor was most apologetic, but at the same time disclaimed 
any part in the matter. The police agents had come to make 
an inventory of the contents of the Cass trunks, which had been 
attached. One could do nothing. When the inventory had 
been made the trunks would be locked and taken away till the 
question of the debt should be settled in the courts. 

It would be useless to record all the things Mrs. Pearl said. 
Had any of them been true the United States would have sent 
a fleet of battle-ships to her assistance at once. But E had com- 
prehended more clearly the difficulty of their position. " I 
think it would be better to pay for the waists," she said. The 
proprietor, also, woefully lamented that there was no other re- 
course, unless they should be willing to dispense with their 
trunks for an indefinite period. The police agents meanwhile 
were strewing the contents of the trunks about in the best spirit 
of republican France toward rich Americans. 

^'Here!" cried Mrs. Cass, snatching up her pocketbook: 
" Here are your seven hundred francs. Begone I *' She thrust 
them at the agents. 

But the agents were not empowered to collect any money. 
Their duties were simply to make an inventory of the contents 
of the trunks^ They continued to do so in the best ^irit of 
republican France toward rich Americans. 

The situation had become desperate. " It ain't the money," 
wailed Mrs. Cass. "What's seven hundred francs? But if 
Mr. Cass knew Fd been swindled — ! " 

" Let me have the money," said £. And, crumpling the 
bank-bills in her hand, she dashed from the room. A moment 
later she was in a fiacre on her way to the blouse shop. 

When she returned half an hour later with a receipted Inll 
and two more huissiers the devastation of the Cass wardrobe 
was complete. But Mr. Cass had not yet returned and the 
day was in some measure saved. 

" And now," said Mrs. Cass, her eye falling upon the pile of 
dressmaker's boxes upon the bed, " tell the valet to take them 
boxes away. I don't never want to know what's in them." 

There was an argument every morning at the breakfast tabic 
as to who was to have E. "Come, now, Pearl," Mr. Cass 
would say, " you had her all yesterday morning while you was 
being fitted. Let her come with me to-day and have a little 
real fun." — "Real funl" retorts Pearl, "Do you think a 
woman finds any fun in nosing around your old jimk-shops? " 
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"Oh, I love it!" interposes E. — "Let's all go out to that 
little caffjr, Rowbangzon's," sa3rs Johnny. "We can eat in a 
tree." — " That's the monkey in him," snaps Eloise. " Im- 
agine Ma and Pa eating in a tree." — " But there's stairs, of 
course," protests Johnny. " Ma and Pa needn't come any- 
way." — " Don't talk nonsense, Johnny," orders his father. 
" I'd like to know when we're to have that little look-in at 
the Loov." — " Oh, it's nothing but an old pitcher gallery," 
says Mrs* Cass. " I'd have to put my fitting off." — E found 
it not altogether unpleasant to be fought over. 

Perhaps she enjoyed her excursions with Mr. Cass most. " I 
s'ppose, fixed as I am, I ought to do something for art," he said. 
In this uniquely detached manner he had constituted himself a 
patron of the arts. As a patron he felt none of the intellectual 
obligations of a connoisseur. It was enough that he did not 
get swindled. He guessed he could take care of himself. Upon 
the occasion of their visit to the Louvre he stood with his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest before the Mona Lisa of 
da Vinci while E explained it in guide-book terms of praise. 
" Well, now," said he, the canny smirk of the picture reflected 
upon his own lips, " what's that in dollars and cents? What's 
bid?" She led him panting to the Ruben's«gallery. "There 
ain't a dollar's difference between them pictures and the ones 
in Sullivan's saloon on Broadway," quoth he. He was also 
willing to bet that the Venus de Milo's arms could be bought 
somewhere in the city. — No, indeed, there was not the least 
danger of his being swindled. 

One day he returned from an auction of rare art objects that 
had formed part of some lately deceased nobleman's collection. 
He brought with him a monograph (very rare edition) on 
Tanagra statuettes by John Ruskin. He explained that after 
sitting through two hours in which nothing had been offered 
for sale but hand-painted fans and enamelled watches he had 
felt the need of buying something as a souvenir. " Who the 
deuce is Ruskin?" 

At twenty-five francs the book was an assured bargain. It 
was a very scholarly treatise on those extraordinary statuettes 
which were dug up not so many years ago at Tanagra near 
Athens. It was illustrated with photogravures of certain of 
the statuettes. These the master critic had selected as the finest 
specimens, more especially the frontispiece. The style of the 
book was not actually light, nor shall we say easy of compre- 
hension. Mr. Cass spent a full hour over it one afternoon, at 
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the end of which time he felt the immediate need of a little 
fresh air. He went out of the hotel alone, strolled up thiou^ 
the Place Vendome to the Place de TOpera and then along the 
Boulevard des Capucines and the Boulevard de la Maddeine 
to the Rue Royale. It was somewhere along this route that 
he passed the art store with the Tanagra statuette in the win- 
dow. 

There could be no doubt of its being a Tanagra. No one 
need tell him he didn't know a Tanagra when he saw one. 
There was nothing he didn't know about Tanagras. Why, 
Lord bless his soul if it wasn't the very Tanagra that Mr. 
Ruskin had selected for his frontispiece! — Who of us docs 
not take particular pride in those stray flowers of information 
that sprout by accident in barren fields? — Mr. Cass strutted 
into the shop. 

Unlike Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Cass prided himself upon being a 
man of few words. '^ Veritable?" he demanded, jerking his 
thumb at the statuette. 

"Oui, m'sieur, veritable f declared the owner of the shop, 
exhibiting a thousand graces of manner in the best spirit of 
republican France toward rich Americans. 

"Combien?" 

" Five hundred franc, m'sieur." 

"Pshaw!" declared the millionaire. "If 'twas veritable 
'twould be worth five thousand." 

"Ah!" cried the dealer, bowing and salaaming, "M'sieur 
ees a connaisseur." 

"You can't tell me anything about Tanagras," said Mr. 
Cass with the severity of one whose patience had been tried. 

The dealer laid his finger across his lips. " M'sieur ecs not 
a government spy? Eef M'sieur weel step thees way — " And 
with many signs and grimaces indicating that the matter was 
of a most secret nature, he tip-toed to the back of the store, 
where from beneath a desk he brought to light a rough wooden 
box with the Greek words " Savon parfum6 " stencilled upon it. 
From the box he took something bulky wrapped in newspapers. 
He unwrapped it cautiously. "Via M'sieur! " he cried in a 
tense whisper. "Le veritable I'* 

Yes, there it was, the very statuette that Ruskin had selected 
as the finest of all the Tanagras. The genuine, stolen or smug- 
gled article, skillfully concealed from spies of the Greek gov- 
ernment in a place where no one would think of looking for 
it. Yes, there was the little hole in the bacL " Cconbien? " 
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" Five thousand franc, M'sieur." 

The wisest man on earth is subject to aberrations. No one 
is infallible except, of course, the Pope. Mr. Cass drew his 
wallet from his pocket " Wrap it up," he said. 

With his precious parcel under his arm Mr. Cass continued 
his walL The walk, we must remember, was undertaken to 
dear the fumes of Ruskin from his head. In this respect it 
was most efficadous; but in measure as his brain cleared he 
began to have misgivings concerning the wisdom of his recent 
purchase. By the time he had returned to the hotel these 
misgivings had become so very strong that he hastened to his 
room and hid the Tanagra guiltily in the bottom of his trunk. 

Two weeks now elapsed. Then one day in the writing- 
room of the hotel he had the pleasure of meeting a Greek gen- 
tleman, a Mr. Somethingendinginpoulos. After a brief inter- 
change of courtesies Mr. Cass said a few most flattering things 
concerning Greek art, letting slip at last the word Tanagra. 

" Ah 1 " exclaimed Mr. Somethingendinginpoulos, " Tana- 
gras! Yes — one of our greatest industries." 

" Industries? " repeated Mr. Cass. 

" To be sure, yes. All the originals are in the museum at 
Athens, every one. But ever since your great Ruskin made 
so much praise of them we have been selling tourists thousands 
of dollars' worth every year." 

"Is it possible?" declared Mr. Cass. 

"Possible, indeed! The British Musemn spent a hundred 
thousand pounds and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts spent a 
yet greater smn on these clever imitations." 

" Do you mean to tell me that the wonderful little figure 
shown as a frontispiece in Ruskin's book is spee-urious ? " en- 
quired Mr. Cass, becoming suddenly conscious of the intense 
heat of the apartment. 

" Ah, you admire it also ! It represents the strange heredity 
of talent in the peasant artisans of Tanagra. After a lapse of 
two thousand years they are still able to produce these peculiar 
little figures, which can be purchased in Tanagra at six dollars 
apiece." 

Mr. Cass said no more. That same night at dose upon 
midnight we might have followed him forth from the hotel 
on some mysterious errand. He wore a loose raincoat under 
which he carried some mysterious bundle. He walked rapidly 
toward the river. In the middle of the Pont Carrousel he 
stopped and stood looking down into the dark swirling water. 
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He had the appearance of a man who bore some terrible weight 
of shame. The moon passed under a cloud. The gendarme 
at the end of the bridge had turned his back. Now — ! There 
was a faint splash! — Mr. Cass returned to his hotel. 

This was not all. On the following day while passing 
through a dark by-street not far from the hotel his eye fell 
upon a dingy little art shop with Tanagras in the window. He 
paused. Yes, there again was the identical figure that had 
deceived the great Ruskin. He entered the shop. " Com- 
bien?" 

" Feefteen francs, Monsieur." 

"Three dollars! — Bon. Wrap up this one." 

Mr. Somethingendinginpoulos was conveniently waiting in 
the corridor of the hotd. 

" Six dollars apiece in Tan^ra? " boasted Mr. Cass exhib- 
iting his purchase. "Just bought this 'round the comer for 
three." 

" Ah," said Mr. Somethingendinginpoulos adjusting an eye- 
glass. " But you may buy all that you please of them in the 
Rue des Saint Peres at two francs fifty." 

Mr. Cass foreswore art for several days. He had not even 
the heart to correct his wife when she referred to him as a 
" poltroon of the arts." But soon his spirits recovered and one 
afternoon he returned from an auction with a " Nocturne " by 
Whistler. 

"What's it called?" asked Mrs. Pearl. 

" The auctioneer said something like * knocked down,' " re- 
plied the patron of the arts. 

" Might as weU call it ' Sold.' " 

" Very true," said he, standing back to admire it. " Well, 
how would ^Sunset or Storm •» Land or Sea* do?" 

Eloise took no interest in these activities of her family. She 
found refuge from them in ill health. The very mention of 
a fitting was likely to upset her nerves. For the three months 
that her family remained in Paris she never went out of the 
hotel except to drive with £ in the Bois. These were dismal 
drives, indeed. All the while that they drove Eloise would 
keep repeating, " Oh, E, what am I to do? " and " Oil, E, I'll 
kill myself." Some days there was a low-hanging mist in the 
Bois over which one could see only the heads and shoulders of 
others who passed in carriages. Eloise preferred these days. 
If the sun were bright she took to her bed; but on dark, rainy 
days she drove. 
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E would lie awake at night thinking about her friend. The 
tragedy was inevitable; every week brought it nearer. What 
more dreadful than the long months of terrible expectanqr 
when one could do nothing? It was all so cruelly certain, so 
exactly timed; a thing fated. Poor Eloisel The iavlt had not 
been hers. The fault was the fault of Newport, of her father's 
millions, of her mother's social ambitions — the fault, as always, 
of environment and circumstance. Poor Eloise, what woiJd 
become of her? Would she call herself Madame Something 
and live abroad, one of those gayly clad women that one meets 
at Trouvillc or Monte Carlo, whose husbands are mysteries, 
but who are always well surrounded by other women's hus- 
bands? Or would she give her child to be adopted by some 
peasant family and return to live under the reproachful eye of 
her father? Poor Eloise! Without her blandishments how 
woefully hmnble and pathetic she seemed! 

And so the winter passed and there came at last the disap- 
pointing days of May. Mrs. Cass had finished her fittings. 
Mr. Cass had had enough of art for the time being and was 
interested in finding a cup of coffee such as is known only in 
God's own country. Johnny had exhausted the delights of 
sewers and cafes. Eloise refused to drive in the Bois and be- 
sought her father to remove her to some part of Europe where 
there was less English spoken, preferably Siberia. Already 
half the people one passed on the streets were Americans. Mr. 
Cass consulted with E, who suggested that they move on to 
Germany. Mr. Cass approved the idea. To him Germany 
was a land of castles and beer. Perhaps he would buy a castle ; 
perhaps the native German beer would agree with him. Here 
were two new fields for his idle interest He lost no time in 
engaging a courier. 

From Paris the party proceeded to Baden. A luxurious 
hotel held them for several days, though there was neither beer 
nor castles and the Black Forest reforested with trees in straight 
rows was anything but black. It was here that Mrs. Cass dis- 
covered those wonderful strawberries that were served in a 
flat box lined with cotton, a dozen berries to the box. The 
head waiter always brought them in person, with many bows 
and smiles and remarks about the weather. She ate two, some- 
times three boxes for breakfast. Mr. Cass would not try them ; 
said they gave him hives, but he insisted that she should have 
all she wanted. " Waiter, bring another box," he would call 
out cheerfully. E, also, refused these berries quite as resolutely 
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as did Mr. Cass, for she, too, knew that they cost two marks 
apiece. 

From Baden they journeyed on to the picturesque walled dty 
of Nuremburg, famous for its modern lebkuchen and its ancient 
instruments of torture. Mr. Cass stood a long time before the 
Iron Maiden in the old Five-cornered Tower regarding philo- 
sophically her deadly spiked embrace. " Fd like to buy her," 
he said at last. 

" Mercy on us! " exclaimed Pearl. " It's a good thing she 
ain't for sale. What would you do with her? " 

" Fd have her set up on a hig^ pedestal at Broadway and 
Forty-third Street — an idol or a symbol," he said. 

If Mr. Cass' philosophisings were but rarely spiritual they 
possessed, at least, a certain honest middle-class commonsense. 
They were crude, indeed, compared with the epigrams of Mr. 
Wallace or the subtle cynicisms of Mrs. Houghton-Stowc, but 
they amused E. Unfortunately, however, she found it neces- 
sary to stifle her own comments, for Mr. Cass' comprehension 
stopped short at his own ideas. The strength of his opinions 
was exactly the strength of his prejudice. How few objects of 
beauty are there that are not grotesque when viewed from some 
one particular angle? Mr. Cass viewing Europe from a single 
angle saw a great many things that stirred his derision. He 
was never able to disassociate foreign peoples from their familiar 
types seen in God's own country. The French were a nation 
of waiters, the Germans of comedians. His imagination showed 
him, no doubt, the king of Italy shouldering a picL Nor could 
he ever bring himself to understand why foreigners put them- 
selves to the trouble of speaking foreign tongues. He looked 
upon foreign tongues as a sort of thieves' jargon. It was be- 
neath his dignity to speak them. " l/m/' said he to E one 
day, "that's French for man. Absurd, ain't it? Urn! Am 
I z umf No man of spirit'd let another man call him a trm. 
' You're a um!' Bless me, I'd knock him down. But it docs 
well enough for the French. Urns I All of 'cm urns!** 

How could E have defended the great French language and 
its great literature against such a thrust. She merely laugjied. 
" You know there's no adjective in French for either right or 
wrong. Do you suppose it's because they don't know right 
from wrong? For example, it's impossible to say, 'You've 
given me the .^rrong change.' " 

" Well, now, I ain't a bit surprised. This business of for- 
eign languages is all a rascally swindle. Hand over your purse 
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and look pleasant — that's all there is to it. I guess I know 
how to make myself understood." 

It was this attitude of cheerful resignation that surmounted 
all the difficulties of travel. He was the life of the party; he 
flaunted a tiny American flag in his buttonhole and held out his 
purse to the robber. Kind, generous, upright, but not ad- 
mirable. 

They moved on to Munich, famous for its dark beer. It was 
also a centre from which to make excursions to various 
groups of castles. Here Mrs. Pearl manifested great curi- 
osity in a German tile stove and caught a dreadful cold in 
consequence. Mr. Cass bought a modem German painting that 
represented in allegory the writings of Karl Marx and the 
New Testament. Johnny took the courier o£E in a hired auto- 
mobile to Fiissen to visit the famous Neuschwanstein Castle of 
the mad King Ludwig, whom he would willingly have taken 
for a model. E remained close by Eloise, who, as the time 
drew near when she could no longer disguise her condition, 
was in a constant terror bordering upon hysteria. Already 
Mrs. Cass had become critical. It was her opinion that if 
Eloise went on breaking her heart over Lord Branwich or the 
captain, whichever it was, she would only lose her looks and 
her other suitors into the bargain. There wasn't an3rthing 
that she herself hadn't su£Fered from nerves, but then it was 
no business of Eloise's having nerves at her age. Eloise ought 
to eat less and take more exercise or she'd soon have Evelyn's 
figure. These opinions were never withheld. Indeed, Mrs. 
Cass, su£Eering from her own cold in the head, took the attitude 
that it was high time Eloise were getting well and giving some- 
body else a chance to be sick. 

Eloise hid her feelings beneath a sullen silence during the 
day, but all night long she wept and bewailed her fate. She 
would sit shivering on the foot of E's bed at an hour before 
dawn, demanding to know what she was to do to be saved from 
committing suicide. E now gave herself entirely to her friend, 
knowing tibat these last days till the secret was discovered must 
be few. The discovery would be the worst part of the tragedy. 
How would it happen? In what dreadful manner would Mrs. 
Cass blunder upon the truth? A wiser mother would have sus- 
pected her child's trouble; would gradually and silently have 
comprehended it. The discovery of the secret would surely 
be by far the worst of it all. 

Owing to Mrs. Cass' cold they remained in Mimich nearly 
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a fortnig^it. During this time £ was scarcely a mcmient sepa- 
rated from Eloise. But one afternoon Mr. Cass claimed E for 
a visit to a newly opened exhibition of modem paintings at the 
Crystal Palace. The exhibition occupied no less than seventy- 
three rooms, large and small, and required a catalogue of nearly 
a thousand pages. Mr. Cass would not hurry. The historical 
and allegorical paintings pleased him. He would stand study- 
ing such a picture as " The Dying Boadicea and her two daugh- 
ters brought captive before Suetonius," wondering who Boadicea 
was and if Suetonius were in love with her. As a patron of the 
arts he considered it his duty to buy one painting and he was 
determined that it should be the best. E, too, felt the im- 
portance of the choice quite as much as if they had been con- 
ferring a prize. They proceeded slowly from room to room. 

They had traversed nearly all of the seventy-three rooms 
when Mr. Cass stopped in the midst of a small group of per- 
sons gathered before an immense canvas bearing the title 
'' Magdalene." The picture represented a modem Magdalene 
with her child of shame in her arms, kneeling in outer darkness 
before the closed door of her father's house — what a massive, 
iron-studded, forbidding-looking door it was! And behind her 
stands the Christ with hand outstretched in pity toward her 
and emanating from his face a msrsterious light that centred 
the picture upon the expression of wondrous love and com- 
passion. It was a picture compelling thought, which is perhaps 
not the office of painting, but then what did Mr. Cass know 
about art? He knew what he liked. '' I diink I shall buy this 
picture," s^d he. 

"No — not that one!" cried E, aghast. He turned upon 
her in surprise. How could she explain? "Not that one!" 
she repeated, and as she spoke a shiver passed down her spine. 
A shiver — what did it mean? Eloise! — She seized his arm. 
"What time is it? How long have we been here? Let us 
go!" 

While he fumbled for his watch she started toward the door. 
He followed her, fearful lest he should lose sight of her in 
the maze of rooms. So rapid were her steps that he did not 
actually catch up with her till they had gained the entrance 
of the building. 

"Fm afraid something may have happened to Eloise," she 
said. " Let us retum to the hotel at once. Here is an ein- 
spanner." 

They had been absent from the hotel nearly three boun. 
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They returned to find Mrs. Cass sitting in an atmosphere of 
camphor and menthol. Eloise was not in her room. Mrs. 
Cass wished to know what E was alarmed about. If Eloise 
had gone out to get a little air it would do her good. The 
clock struck seven. It was still broad day. 

At a quarter before eight Mr. Cass looked at E suspiciously 
and said that he would like to know what Eloise could be doing 
staying out till such an hour. It was getting darL 

" I think we had better notify the police at once," said E. 

"Oh, mercy I*' cried Mrs. Pearl. **Do leave the police 
alone. They'll be looking for her in the bottom of our trunks." 

E went out into the corridor with the intention of descend- 
ing to the hotel office. The Casses occupied a suite of five 
rooms, the last of which was Eloise's. As E passed it on her 
way to the elevator the door of the next room beyond opened 
and Evelyn stepped forth. At the sight of Lady Branwich E 
halted. 

"Evelyn!" 

Her ladyship stared at E for several seconds. " Hello, E, 
are you here, too? We came two hours agp," she said and then, 
as if she had forgotten scnnething, turned, re-entered her room 
and closed the door behind her. 

Nor did E make any effort to prolong the encounter. She 
hastened back to the room, for there was no need of enquiring 
now what had become of Eloise. She had nm off. 

Mr. Cass received the startling intelligence of the presence 
of Lord and Lady Branwich in the hotel and of his daugh- 
ter's presumptive flight with a silent scowl. "That a child 
of mine should make such a fool of herself 1" he declared 
sternly. 

" Arc you going to sit there and do nothing? " wailed Mrs. 
PearL 

" I suppose it's a daughter's privilege to run off nowadays." 

" Mr. Cass," said E in a trembling voice, " Eloise is not 're- 
sponsible for what she does. She is ill — much more ill than 
you have known. It is for no foolish whim that she has run 
off. We must find her at once. Every minute is precious. 
She may take her own life. We must notify the police. We 
must search the hotels in this city. We must telegraph for all 
trains which have left here within the last two hours to be 
searched. We must wire Johnny. Perhaps she has gone to 
him at Fussen. I tell you her life is in our hands." 

He rose; stared at her terribly for the space of a minute. 
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It was as if some suspicion made him fearful of enquiring too 
closely. "Come, then," said he at last. "We'll do as you 
say." 

At eight o'clock the search began. By ten o'clock every 
possible stone had been turned. Not only had the hotels, 
churches and hospitals of Munich been searched, but the polkt 
of a dozen cities had been put on the look out for EINE 
AMERIKANISCHE DAME, NEUNZEHN YAHRE 
ALT, MITTEL GROSSE, DUNKELES HAARE, AL- 
LEIN. A reward of four thousand marks had been ofiEercd. 
By ten-thirty it was known that she had not taken the train 
to Fussen. Mrs. Cass began to wail and suggested doubling, 
trebling, quadrupling the reward. By eleven o'clock Augs- 
burg, Nuremburg, Ulm, Landshut had denied her presence. By 
eleven-thirty all possible refuges in Munich had been searched a 
second time and the probability of her having drowned herself in 
the lake in the park was being considered by the police. Then at 
midnight came a telegram from Innsbruck, Austria, with the 
terrible news that an American girl, nineteen years old, mid- 
dle-sized, dark-haired, alone, had attempted suicide by throw- 
ing herself from the window of the hotel 

Suicide! E would never forget the look upon the face of 
Eloise's father as he read the word. She would never forget 
how he folded the telegram and silently placed it in his pocket. 
Suicide I She would never forget how he had turned upon 
her with acctising eyes and how for a terrible moment she had 
balanced two sins one against the other and had kept silence — 
how some strange Providence had warned her to guard her 
friend's secret at any cost. 

Now on the heels of the first telegram came a confusion of 
telegrams: a second to say that she was not dead: a third to 
say that she had inhaled illuminating gas: a fourth to say that 
it was from a second story window that she had thrown her- 
self: a fifth to say that she had both inhaled illuminating gas 
and thrown herself from the window: a sixth, seventh and 
eighth to enquire concerning the conditions of the reward: a 
ninth to say that she could not possibly live: a tenth to say 
that she was quite out of danger: an eleventh to say that the 
effects of gas inhalation were not serious: a twelfth to say that 
she had fractured one arm and suffered severe internal in- 
juries: a thirteenth to say that the internal injuries were 
mortal: a fourteenth to say that her arm had been set and 
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that there was no cause for alarm: a fifteenth to say that the 
doctor in attendance refused to state positively whether her 
injuries were mortal or not: a sixteenth to announce that the 
doctor refused to say anything at all. And here the telegrams 
suddenly ceased. 

There was no train to Innsbruck till seven in the morning. 
Mr. Cass was unable to secure a special train. They must 
wait six hours. There was no thought of going to bed. Mr. 
Cass sat and held Mrs. Cass' hand. Mrs. Ca^ snuffed cam- 
phor. No one spoke. It was a strange sort of vigil, but how 
was one to go to bed and sleep after such news? How sleep 
and give oneself to ease and forgetfulness at a time when one 
so dearly loved might be breathing her last? But of course, 
sleep was just what each of them needed of all things most. 
Mrs. Cass yawned oftener and the intervals between her cam- 
phor-snuflings grew longer and longer till she closed her eyes 
at last and dozed off. E thought and thought about Eloise; 
tried to conjure up the agony of mind that could have led to 
self-destruction; thought of Evelyn and Lord Branwich in 
marital slumbers but a few doors away and thought of Eloise 
upon her bed of pain waiting the imminent hour of shame 
that she would have given her life to have been spared ; thought 
many curious thoughts about retribution and punishment that 
she could not have thought at any other time. Mr. Cass sat 
staring before him with the same incredulous yet wounded 
look with which he had read the first telegram. But from 
time to time his brow clouded and he expelled his breath 
audibly. E trembled to think of what stem parental thoughts 
these were the outward signs. Eloise had not misjudged her 
father's wrath. E closed her eyes and dozed and awoke again 
to see him still staring before him. The hotel was quiet; no 
noise came from the street; Mrs. Cass' mouth had fallen open 
and her broad bosom rose and fell regularly. " I think," said 
E, " that we would all of us do well to lie down." 

He turned his glance slowly upon her. "Yes," he said, 
"lie down. Tis a part of nature to sleep." He paused. 
"I've been thinking. Suicide? I'd rather she'd have drove 
a knife into my heart than that she should have brought shame 
and sorrow upon me and her mother. Ingratitude for all as 
has been given her — and what ain't I done that she should 
have her chance among the best — because I was proud of her. 
Who wouldn't be proud of her? — Suicide? Sudi things ain't 
never been in neither her mother's family nor mine. It's 
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honest blood she has in her veins. She'd never do it I won't 
believe it. IVe been thinking it all out. She meant to gp to 
Johnny and she got on the wrong train. Ain't it likely as not 
in her state of mind she'd have got on the wrong train — with 
all those Dutch conductors tooting their silly horns and never 
listening to what you a^ 'em — shove you aboard and lock 
you in 1 And once on the wrong train wouldn't she stick to it 
till she come to some big dty where 'twas safe to get o£E? And 
suppose, then, that she's that frightened at being alone in the 
hotel that she leaves the gas burning when die goes to bed — 
turns it down a bit so that a gust of wind from the open 
window might blow it out And s'ppose, then, that she ws^:es 
choking and rushes fainting to the window for air. Ain't it 
all clear, ain't it all natural?" 

Yes, it was perfectly clear, perfectly naturaL E dared not 
raise her face. How cruelly logical I There was but one 
single flaw in the argument Oh, the irony of it I False hopes 
that were based on yet greater tragedy I Again the truth rose 
to her lips and again something warned hen ** It is possible 
that she meant to kill herself, but lost courage and rushing to 
the window for air fell," she said, forcing the words fordu 
No words had ever cost her so much pain. 

" But the window would then have been dosed," he replied 
indignantly. 

She bent her head lower. In that moment she pr^red that 
Eloise might die. 

They were in the station three-quarters of an hour ahead of 
time. A sorry little group they stood and waited; Mr. Cass 
watch in hand, Mrs. Cass dabbing her nose with her handker- 
chief rolled into a tight ball, two valise-laden maids yawning 
and knocking shoulders. Twice Mr. Cass pr^ared to board 
the wrong train. He questioned every offidal that passed as 
to which was the train to Innsbruck, and which was the train 
to Fussen, and if one could get to Innsbruck by the way of 
Fiissen, and if one could get to Fussen by the way of Innsbruck^ 
and if one had to umsteigen. By these questions he made it 
quite plain that one could get nothing out of a German railway 
official As the train findly bore them out of the station he 
declared to Mrs. Cass that it was a thing to be wondered at 
that in Germany any one ever got on the right train. Once 
more £ felt the prayer rise in her heart that Elobe mig^t be 
dead. 
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They arrived in Innsbruck at noon. It would have seemed 
that every porter in the city was at the train to receive them. 
" Is she dive? Is she alive? " screamed Mrs. Cass hysterically 
at every cme. She received the same assurance from all that her 
daughter was living; but continued, nevertheless, to repeat 
the question all the way to the hotel, demanding also to know, 
why she was being kept in suspense and declaring that from 
their silence she knew that her child was no more. The doc- 
tor, a bespectacled little man, who seemed to take refuge behind 
his moustache, was waiting for them at the hotel. To the dis- 
tracted mother's enquiry he bowed his head stiffly. He would 
say nothing till they were formally installed in their rooms 
and the door shut. Even then what he said was to little pur- 
pose for he spoke no English. 

" We must have an interpreter," exclaimed Mr. Cass, start- 
ing for the door. 

But the little doctor sprang to check him. " Nein! Nein! 
Noch m'cht! Ein Moment, bittel " 

" Well, if you'll let me gpt an in'ter-pre-ter,'* thimdered Mr. 



But the doctor continued to flourish his arms and to bar the 
millionaire's progress. 

" Parlez-vous frangais?" said E, stepping forward and 
bravely assuming the very terrible duty of interpreter. 
"Parlate Titaliano?" 

" Ein Worterbuch! Haben Sie nur ein Worterbuch? " cried 
the doctor in despair. 

E's comprehension of German was of the slightest. "Ein 
Worterbuch. Ya, hier ist es," she said, rushing to her valise 
and pulling out a little German-English dictionary. 

The doctor fumbled the pages, found the word he looked 
for and, without attempting to pronounce the English, indi- 
cated it with his fingernail to E. The word was " murder! " 

Mord! Murder 1 What did he mean? 

" Sein ungeborenes Kind ! " cried the doctor with exa^>era- 
tion. 

Sein ungeborenes Kind — Her unborn child! Suddenly E 
understood. With a blow she struck the dictionary from the 
doctor's hand. 

" Der Vatcr weiss nicht. Ruhig! " 

The face of the doctor expanded. " Ah ! Ya ! " The giri's 
father did not knowl "Sol Gut! Ya!" The giri had 
attempted suicide to hide her shame. " Jetzt verstehe ich I " 
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Now he understood. He pursed his lips to indicate his dis- 
cretion. 

" What is it? " cried Mrs. Cass in an agony of impatience. 

" It's only — only that we must keep everything from the 
police — from the newspapers. You see it wasn't suidde; it 
was just — just an accident! " 

" Didn't I tell you it was an accident? " declared Mr. Cass 
with the tears streaming down his face. 

Suddenly £ began to laugh. Eloise's secret had been saved. 
The seemingly inevitable tragedy had been spared. She 
realised now the great weight of sympathy she had borne these 
terrible months past She could not stop laughing. The doc- 
tor seized her roughly and shook her. Her kugjiter was 
choking her. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

Of Eloise's recovery, the romance that came of it and how E lost 
favour with the Casses: of the Wallaces in Paris and a sentimental 
comedy ending, we trust, to the reader's entire satisfaction. 

Eloisb had fallen only twenty feet. Her injuries which 
had caused the premature birth of her child were in no way 
serious, amounting to little more than a broken arm and two 
broken ribs. In less than a week she was able to sit up in 
bed. Even more rapidly did she recover the joy of life. In 
ten days* time she was writing poems. Along with poetry 
came vanity. If Eloise had once been vain she was a hundred 
times more so now. Vanity is often a trick we have of hiding 
our shortcomings from ourselves. She talked now of return- 
ing to Paris for three weeks before sailing that she might get 
some new gowns. Her word was the law of the party. No 
one questioned the consistency of her sudden desire to return 
to Paris, to visit the dressmaker, to sail for home. It was 
determined that, as soon as the doctor permitted, they should 
return to Paris. She was the spoilt child, whimsical and 
petulant 

E watched this recovery first with heartfelt joy, then with 
suspidcm, finally with repulsion. On the first day that Eloise 
was permitted to drive she said to E, who was alone with her 
in the carriage, " I can't make up my mind whether to have 
another winter out or to get married." E could scarcely be- 
lieve her ears. The remark carried so much easy virtue along 
with it that she instinctively drew a little to her own side of 
the carriage. The sympathy which she had felt for her friend 
in trouble had quickly changed to that natural repulsion which 
a good woman feels for one who bears her sins lightly. 

But Eloise no longer required E's sympathy. She seemed 
rather to resent it. What she required at this time was the 
flattery upon which shallow natures are fed. E's company 
was as an evil conscience to her. She fled it Her mirror 
was a far more suited companion, and her scarlet portfolio. 

The Casses were to remain in Innsbruck six weeks. In the 
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light of this a description of the picturesque mountain-girt dty 
would seem apropos. But the events which we are narrating 
might well have happened in any one of a thousand cities and 
we would not burden our pages with scenery which is of no 
consequence and which the imagination of the reader can easily 
supply. Enough that the scene of our action be some dull 
picturesque spot; too large a city to permit of rural delights; 
too small a dty to permit of urban entertainnoent. For with 
all due credit to Peter Vischer's statue of King Arthur and 
the other grotesque figures about Maximillian's tomb» Inns- 
bruck is not a place to claim the interest of the tourist for six 
weeks. It is in such dull places where there are no influences 
either of entertainment or discomfort that natures are dis- 
dosed, stand unsupported by conditions, bare personalities. E 
took a new measure of Mr. Cass stripped of his wealth, for 
he had nothing upon which to spend it; of Mrs. Cass shorn 
of her state, for she had no one before whom to make a show 
of herself. Hitherto she had been able to share in their 
activities, but with the ceasing of these, dullness had thrown 
her upon intellectual resources which they could not share. 
She was no l(mger fought over at the breaJcfast table. Eloise 
was now the spoilt child of the family. Our hercnne was out 
of favour. 

Fate never rests; night and day it is busy plotting and plan- 
ning the interwoven tapestry of some hundreds of millioD 
lives. It is this ceaseless activity that produces strangely un- 
propitious events. But, after aU, there was nothing so very 
extraordinary in the coinddental appearance at this time of 
Gus Estabrook in Innsbruck. To be sure, he had no good 
reason, or the least notion, in fact, why he had come there, 
except that he had fully intended to go somewhere dse and 
had changed his nund. But to the C^ses in their Hfth week 
of Innsbruck he was a deus ex machina. We should like to 
picture him arriving at the hotd; his lordly air of the Britisher 
abroad, his caravan of small luggage, his insistence upon the 
best the hotel had to offer regardless of price — that is to say 
he would pay regardless of asked prices, his splendid indifference 
to the best once he had it, and the general modesty with which 
he refrained from praising Innsbruck because it was his. 
There was even a gentlemanly idleness in his swagger and an 
aristocratic vacancy in his expression, bodi of which com- 
manded admiration. He informed Mr. Cass tluu he had come 
abroad with the idea of finding employment. He bad some 
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vague intention of drifting eastward to Constantinople or 
Llbasa or Hong Kong. He thought that for a young man 
looking for a job these were likely places. But there was no 
urgenqr about it that would prevent him from remaining a 
dzy or two in InnsbrucL Eloise, with her poor broken arm 
in a sling, gratefully accepted his sympathy. The reader will 
recognise the situation as romantic 

At any rate Mrs. Cass saw the romance of it at once. She 
whispered it to Mr. Cass, who in consideration of a possible 
son-in-law immediately put on his society manners, and the 
more dreadful they were for having been laid aside so long. 
E welcomed the advent of her good-looking cousin. He was 
at least of her caste if not of her intellect But, of course^ 
she had not suspected the romance. Mrs. Cass, however, did 
not permit her to remain long in ignorance. She said nothing 
in words; she hinted — not very subtly. How she glared at 
El From being merely out of favour E became now very 
much de trop. Mrs. Cass thought of nothing so much as to 
shuffle her out of the way. After it had all been planned and 
arranged at the breakfast table just what Gus and Eloise should 
do, Mrs. Cass would suggest that Mr. Cass take E " for a 
look at them statues" and Mr. Cass would gallantly de- 
cline to deprive his wife of the girl and a mild dispute would 
follow in which each sought to put the charge of E off on the 
other. Mrs. Cass did not hesitate to ask E's assistance in tak- 
ing the spots out of a dress or cleaning satin slippers or even 
to send her on errands — matters all of which she would not 
have trusted to a maid. E was glad of these occupations al- 
though she could not but resent them. But she found it 
difficult to reply with proper civility when Mrs. Cass ques- 
tioned her at table as to her plans for supporting herself, 
advising her that she would do well to accept a position as 
governess with the comfortable salary of ten dollars a week 
besides her board. She also made a great business of bestow- 
ing upon E a hat which Eloise had scarcely worn at all and 
which E could make over with only a few hours' work. But 
even these disparagements our heroine bore easily in compari- 
son with the sight of Eloise, her arm still in a sling, flirting with 
Gus. Such repulsion did this '' romance '' cause her that she 
could scarcely bring herself any longer to speak to Eloise. 
She knew now that her friend's heart was the heart of a 
courtesan, past shame or repentance, and that marriage could 
bring it virtue only in the form of license. She felt that she 
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had discharged the debt of friendship in full; that die could 
do no more. 

And now opportunely came a letter from Mrs. Houg^ton- 
Stowe. E had, of course, written frequently and received 
many replies telling of Mr. Wallace's steady improvement. 
He was, in fact, quite restored to health thoug}i yet very weak. 
One thing, however, yet caused his doctors anxiety; for in all 
the time since the recovery of his memory he had made no 
single enquiry concerning Mrs. Vincent This extraordinary 
silence could have but one explanation — that there still ex- 
isted a gap in hb memory; that he was under the impression 
that the Vincents were still residing peacefully at Newport. 
But against this assumption was the improbabiUty of his hav- 
ing taken no account of the great scar across his body. For if 
the tragic events had left no record upon his brain, there was 
the record too plainly written upon his flesh. How had be 
explained its existence to himself? His silence presupposed 
some delusion. Blessed delusion! Every caution against his 
learning the truth was doubled. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe her- 
self read the newspaper aloud to him: no strange person was 
permitted to speak to him. All this E knew from Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe's former letters, and the knowledge rendered 
yet more startling the information contained in the letter which 
she received in Innsbruck: Mr. Wallace knew positively of 
Mrs. Vincent's death! 

He had mentioned it casually to his sister one morning quite 
as if he had known it all along. He had enquired w^t ar- 
rangements she had made for the care of Mrs. Vincent's grave. 
Had a suitable stone been put up? He had insisted that cer- 
tain words be graven upon it. She had been in too great con- 
fusion of mind to remember what words. — And so he knew. 
How? 

How? Indeed, the mystery was so inexplicable that it was 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's belief that Mrs. Vincent's spirit had 
visited him in the time of his delirium. His delirium had, it 
will be remembered ceased suddenly at the very hour of her 
death, and had been succeeded by a passive calm which had 
remained through all the stages of returning consdousness and 
memory. By what means he knew of her death is a matter 
of psychology or spiritualism, or, as we prefer to oflfer it to the 
reader, of mystery. He knew of her death: more than that — 
he had accepted it without sorrow, but with a strange peace 
and content that no one might fathom. 
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Mis. Houghton-Stowe's letter contained yet another item 
of good news; she and her brother were sailing for Europe 
immediately. In fact, the letter was dated from New York, 
whither they had returned previous to taking the steamer. 
They would be in Paris within a fortnight perhaps of E*s re- 
ceiving the letter. They were coming purposely to get her, 
to take her from the Casses. 

It was a long letter full of joy and love. E wept over it. 
It brought her many longings to see her dear friends again 
and it gave her patience, also, to endure Mrs. Cass' disparage- 
ments. It had come most opportimely, for the sweetness of 
her patience was in sore straits. 

Now, at last, the doctor declared it safe for Eloise to travel 
and the Casses forthwith folded their tents. Gus, also, de- 
cided that he would as likely as not pick up a job in Paris. 
They proceeded to Munich and took die night train thence to 
Paris. On the first day of July, therefore, we might have 
found them again in the same suite of small musty rooms that 
they had occupied two months before. 

E's joy in returning to Paris was in anticipation of meeting 
the WaUaces. But she had yet a full fortnight to wait be- 
fore the steamer named by Mrs. Houghton-Stowe in her letter 
would be due at Cherbourg. And a very dreadful fortnight 
It was. The attentions of her hosts were now centred ex- 
clusively upon Gus. The romance had prospered under a 
treatment that would have been known in horticulture as forc- 
ing to a point where Mrs. Cass felt privileged to refer to her- 
self playfiilly as " mother-in-law." Mr. Cass became ever more 
elegant in deportment as the prospects of an alliance of the 
house of Cass with the house of Estabrook improved. He dis- 
covered that among the fashionable Americans in Paris little 
dinners were the thing. He aspired to give little dinners. 
He had made the acquaintance of the Bolingbroke- Joneses. The 
Bolingbroke- Joneses at first disclaimed ever having heard of the 
Bloomsbury-Joneses, but when they learned that Mr. Cass 
meant the Bloomsbury-Joneses of Newport they immediately 
claimed relationship through the Joneses. Mr. Cass had also 
made the acquaintance of a certain Col. F. Sumter Cannon 
of Georgia, C. S. A. The Colonel was a valuable addition 
to the little dinners, especially in the matter of anecdote. The 
remarkable freshness of his memory concerning historical inci- 
dents of the early sixties left no awkward pauses in the con- 
versation. He delivered his personal recollections and opin- 
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ions, also personal, in the form of a bombardment. He was 
suffering expatriation in the interests of his daughter's voice. 
This daughter Johnny gallantly guarded on various personally 
conducted tours of sewers and catacombs and towers and 
cafes where one ate in trees. Miss Belle Cannon had one ad- 
jective by which to express appreciation, " dandy." Her vocal 
accomplishments were the crowning grace of the little dinners. 
Her hig^ notes bore a suggestion of bomb shells and did much 
to advertise the little dinners throughout the hotel. 

£ shrank from this company. "Poor thing," whispered 
Mrs. Cass to Mrs. Bolingbroke- Jones, " she ain*t got over her 
mother's death yet" But she glared at £ as she said it. For 
though she belittled £ in the privacy of the family she would 
have liked to show her off in public — Monty Vincent's daugh- 
ter. £ was constantly overhearing sotto voce scraps of her 
own tragic history. O^ one such occasion, hearing her mother's 
name whispered, she rose and walked silently past Mrs. Cass 
out of the room, deserting the company for the evening. Mrs. 
Cass was furious. If she was to belittle £ in private, she was 
certainly not going to be belittled by her in OMnpany. 

£'s position in the family was as difficult as it was anomalous. 
To her other troubles was now added the embarrassment of 
an empty purse. When Mrs. Cass had insisted that the trip 
would not cost £ a penny she had spoken in a somewhat gen- 
eral way. It was only with the greatest pinching that £ had 
made her himdred dollars hold out as long as five months. 
There were expenditures for her laundry, for the smaller ac- 
cessories of her dress and toilet, not to mention the frequent 
occasions when £loise, having forgotten her own purse, luul let 
£ pay for the carriage. She had no jewellery or ornaments 
that she might have taken to the Mont de Piete. She could 
only pray for the speedy arrival of the Wallaces, while hiding 
away her soiled clothes at the bottom of her trunk. 

She had kept the news of their coming to herself. Not 
even Mrs. Pearl's impertinent advice in the matter of the po- 
sition as governess had drawn the news from her. £very day 
she stole quietly away to the offices of the steamship company 
and every day she received good news. In her eagerness sfa^ 
studied the maritime reports in the newspapers; her mind be- 
came for the time being a repository for marine intelligence 
concerning fogs, icebergs, winds. They were all favouraUe 
to the ship's rapid progress and in due time it was sighted at 
Daunt's Rock. 
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The following afternoon E waited many hours in the Gare 
dtt Nord. It seemed that the train from Cherbourg would 
never arrive. It was not so much that the train was late, but 
that she was early. '' VoUa, mademoiselle, il viens enfin!" 
cried a guard with Gallic sympathy, escorting her excitedly to 
the platform where she might meet the incoming train. Her 
heart almost stood still with fear lest they should not come. 
There was the usual hubbub of struggling passengers shouting 
for porters and passing luggage through the car windows. 
Dreadful minutes passed before she caught sight of Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe. Yes, and there, too, was Mn Wallace! 
She ran forwards 

Oh, the joy of seeing them again! Mrs. Houghton-Stowe 
fairly hugged her. How changed Mr. Wallace looked! As 
he kissed her she noticed how grey his hair had become. He 
was very thin and he leaned on a cane, but there was a light 
in his eyes that she had never before seen in the eyes of any 
human being. 

How happy she was! All the barriers of fate were thrown 
down at last. She was with friends once more; true friends 
who loved her and who were of one sympathy and imderstand- 
ing with her. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe insisted that she should 
leave the Casses that very night. Her room at the hotel was 
engaged along with theirs. They had come abroad with the 
sole purpose of rescuing her from those dreadful people. 
Dreadful! How dreadful, indeed, the Casses seemed to E at 
that moment! She could not spesdc; her eyes filled with tears. 

" And we have a surprise for you, too," said Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe, squeezing both E*s hands. "We have brought some 
one you know. He is at present seeing to our trunks. Oh, 
E, you are coming to live with us and we are planning to keep 
you with us forever! Here he comes now! " 

E turned to see Leigh Coulter approaching. 

Leigh Coulter! She had quite forgotten his existence. She 
had not seen him since that morning of mornings when they 
had ridden together out to East Channel. The ride — the 
tragic ending of it — how she had ridden back alone — it all 
flashed over her in an instant! His presence recalled all the 
slander that had been spoken of her dear mother; slander 
which he had been the first to believe! She vaguely remem- 
bered what he had said, but she remembered very clearly the 
anguish of her thoughts. From that moment in which he had 
spoken the world for her had changed forever. What terrible 
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misfortunes dated from that morning's ridel He who had 
been the first to beh'eve — ! Seeing him now approach, her 
happiness was abruptly changed to misery. The tears of joy 
dried upon her cheeks. How could she eat of the same salt 
with one who had spoken evil of her mother? She would 
rather return to the Casses. She shrank close to Mrs. Hough- 
ton-Stowe as he drew near. 

He lifted his hat to her with a formal recognition, which she 
returned faintly. He did not offer to shake hands with her. 
He addressed himself immediately to Mrs. Houghton-Stowc. 
" I have engaged a carriage," he said. " The duane may not 
be open for half an hour or more. If you will leave me the 
keys, you and Mr. Wallace can go on to the hotel immediately." 
He led them along the platform. 

It occurred to E what he had once said about accepting a 
position as Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowe's private secretary while pur- 
suing his law studies in New York. She reflected that in 
July the colleges would be closed for the summer vacation. 
She observed, 5so, that he wore black, which meant, of course 
that his father was dead. 

He saw them to the carriage, and they drove off leaving 
him in charge of the luggage. The drive to the hotel was a 
solemn one. E said nothing; her disappointment was almost 
more than she could bear. Mr. Wallace, also, was silent. 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe dutifully made conversation upon Paris 
weather and incidents of the voyage with a guarded avoidance 
of painful memories. It was exactly five o'clock when they 
arrived at the hotel. Their rooms were not ready; would be 
ready in a few minutes. They stopped at the tea-room where 
the orchestra was pla3ring. The tea-room gave upon a long 
balcony overlooking the Place de la Concorde. Stepping out 
upon this balcony Mr. Wallace removed his hat and said, 
"Encore une fois, Paris, je vous dis bon jour/* The droll 
way in which he bade Paris good-day brought a smile to E's 
lips. She slipped her arm through his and he turned to her 
and said, " From here I can raise my hat at once to the obelisk 
and the Tour Eiffel, to the immutable in human vanity. 
Paris, city of eternal vanity, je te salue respectueusement/* 

They stood looking down upon the press of traffic about the 
ancient monument. It was the hour when Paris drives to 
and from the Bois. The Avenue des Champs-Elsrsccs, the 
Rue de Rivoli, the Rue Royale and the Pont Alexandre Trois 
each poured its stream of carriages across the open square. 
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What a rush and hurry-scurry of vehicles: what hair-breadth 
escapes from collision I There was a morbid fascination In 
watching. And in the midst of all rose the obelisk of Ram- 
eses the Great like a mocking finger. — Rameses the Great, 
Lord of the Earth, Brother of the Sun: his mummy stands 
in a glass case at Cairo: High Priest of Ammon Ra, An- 
nihilator of the Enemy: the hurried tourist gives him but a 
glance: vain hieroglyphs upon his obelisk! — Suddenly Mr. 
Wallace said: 

" The mountain lifUih to ihi cloud 
And looketh far from sea to sea 
On men in shadow of the shroud 
Who bow before mortality. 

For what of man remains — the stone 
Cut with forgotten praise of kings; 
The pillar standing stark, alone; 
The stone'hewn god with broken wings! " 

" I wonder," said Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, " if some day the 
world will not become overcrowded and accidents come to be 
the common run of things. Then newspapers will print extras 
with such startling head-lines as 'Nothing Happened T or 
• Twelve O'clock and All is Weill ' " 

£ smiled to think what sentiments the obelisk would have 
inspired in Mr. Cass. " The obelisk is not for sale," she said. 
" We waste our time looking at it" 

" My poor child I " laughed Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. 
** What a dreadful time you must have had with those vulgar 
people I We have rescued you indeed. As soon as Leigh 
comes back he shall go with you at once for your trunk." 

At the mention of Leigh's name E bent her head slightly 
that her face might not betray her feelings. She had quite de- 
termined to return to the Casses ; to suffer any humiliation rather 
than forget the insult which he had offered her mother and 
cat the same salt with him. " No," she said resolutely; " I'm 
afraid I really can't leave the Casses quite yet. I — I think 
I had better be returning now. They will be anxious about 
me." She held out her hands to Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowe. 

"When will you leave the Casses — to-morrow?" Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe gripped the girl's hands tightly. "We have 
journeyed over land and sea to you. May we have 3rou to- 
morrow morning? " ^ 

" I can't say," replied E sadly. " I am under obligations 
to the Casses. They have been very kind to me. It is quite 
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impossible for me to — ** She paused at the sound of Mr. Cass* 
voice. 

The hotel which the Wallaces had diosen on the Place dc 
la Concorde was a very different hotel from that at which the 
Casses were residing on the Rue Casdglione. But it is quite 
customary for guests at one hotel to take their afternoon tea at 
another. E turned to find herself in the presence of Mr. Cass, 
Col. Cannon, Mrs. Cass, the Bolingbroke- Joneses, Johnny and 
Miss Cannon. 

" WeU if you ain't here, too! " exclaimed Mr. Cass. " Wc 
supposed you'd run off to some pitcher gallery." 

" Why Mrs. Houghton-Stowe," cried Mrs. Cass, extending a 
drooping hand. " ,^'t this a surprise ? And Mr. Wallace — I 
I don't know as I ever met Mr. Wallace. Won't you join us 
at our tea?" 

" Yes, and we'll have the table right out here," declared Mr. 
Cass, supplementing his wife's invitation. "E, will you do 
the honours of introducing." 

Before E could perform this duty Mrs. Houghton-Stowe 
had assumed the acquaintance of the company with a general 
smile and nod. "We should be charmed to have tea with 
3rau," she said. " We have just arrived this very hour. Wc 
have not even seen our rooms. There is an extra one reserved 
for E. She is coming to us. You must let her, Mr. Cass. 
You have been so good to her these last six months, Mrs. Cassl 
But you will — you must let her come to us now. To-morrow 
at latest." 

''Why that's just as she herself siq^" replied Mr. Cass. 

Mrs. Cass beamed at the suggestion. "Of course we'd 
never say no to her leaving us if she wishes." 

"Then we shall send for her things at once," said Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe. 

" She has only the one trunk," said Mrs. Cass. " It would 
be no trouble at alL I could have my maid pack it and the 
porter will fetch it. Goodness me, it's not much past five 
o'clock now." 

** ril send a message — a petty blurr,** said Mr. Cass. 

E hung over the railing looking down upon the hotel om- 
nibus from the top of which the Wallaces' trunks were being 
unloaded under die supervision of Leigh Coulter. She felt 
the impossibility of resisting. The Casses were glad to be rid 
of her; the Wallaces claimed her. What could she do? She 
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asking herself the question when Leigh joined the company 
on the balcony. 

**E, dear, it's all arranged,*' said Mrs. Houg^ton-Stowe 
happily. '' As soon as srou've had tea you and Leigh can go 
together for your trunk." 

£ turned and looked up. Leigh stood at two paces from her. 
Her firm glance met his. " I would rather go now at once 
alone," she said. 

The Fates were inexorable. Though E had told herself that 
she could never sit at the same table as Leigh G)ulter she 
foimd herself, nevertheless, doing so only a few hours later. 
The situation was not so very awkward after all. He, too, 
remembered the parting at East Qiannel; had understood her 
glance on the balcony; knew that she suffered his presence of 
necessity; presumed in no way upon her notice. Their attitude 
toward each other had the appearance of sh3^ess and indif- 
ference. Mrs. Houg^ton-Stowe explained to her brother that 
Leigh was curiously shy; and Mr. Wallace, in return, ex- 
plained how E had always been afraid of bojrs. 

The Wallaces had no intention of leaving Paris for some 
weeks at least. Excursions were made to Sevres and Saint 
Cloud and Versailles merely to break the monotony of the 
boulevards and the Bois. Mr. Wallace was still very feeble 
and lived the life of an octogenarian. E was his shadow. She 
was with him all day from morning, when she read him the 
L<Midon papers over the breakfast table, till evening when they 
sat sipping grenadines before some boulevard cafe. There was 
no one who knew Paris as he did. They would take a fiacre 
and he would direct the driver through tortuous back streets 
to some obscure little book store, or he would point out to her 
where, in the year 1724, in the cemetery of St. Medard, mir- 
acles wrought above a certain grave had resulted in such rioting 
between two religious factions that the cemetery had been closed 
by order of the King: whereat some wit had posted the lines 
(preserved by Voltaire) : 

"De par le rot, defense d DUu 
Di plus friquintir en a Ueu." 

He loved what he called the "back-stairs" of history. 
With one exception they visited neither galleries nor museums. 
The exception was the visit which he paid the Venus de Milo 
in the Louvre. He stood five minutes bareheaded in silence 
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before her; then he returned to his carriage. It was a rite 
which he performed upon each visit to Paris. 

How happy E was to be with Mr. Wallace! And Mr. 
Wallace, too, would often quite forget to direct the fiaov 
driver, conscious only that the girl's hand was clasped in his. 
But there was one thing that marred his contentment: it was 
the thought that she who was so young and fair could not be 
his forever; that some day soon the dreaded lover would come 
to carry her off. Since her mother's death she was to him like 
a lone palm in a desert or a single window in a long dark 
corridor. 

Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, true to the eternal feminine, had a 
vast deal of business to transact during her first days in Paris. 
This employment had to do with such matters as ostrich plumes 
and rare perfumes. She would have hesitated to have invited 
Leigh to accompany her on these shopping expeditions, but he 
himself begged the privilege of acting as purse-bearer. He 
was her escort, also, to the Pr6 Catalan, to Colombin's and 
other places where Americans foregather for afternoon tea, 
and where Mr. Wallace, and more particularly E who was in 
mourning, would have felt the public gaze too keenly. 

Each day the division in the party became more marked 
as it became more established. Leigh was ever more shy 
and E ever more indifferent No great amoimt of perception 
was required to see that they were secretly avoiding one an- 
other. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe became curious. One morning 
she slipped off to her shopping imescorted; but she returned 
to find Leigh alone on the balcony reading. That same after- 
noon she carried her brother off to call upon an elderly 
countess who lived behind a long wall on the Rue de Varcnne. 
She returned to find E in one room sewing and Leigh in 
another smoking. The following morning Mr. Wallace 
visited his doctor and Mrs. Houghton-Stowe insisted that both 
her guests should attend her to the spring salon. And here 
she made a very curious observation, that while one of them 
was always at her side the other was invariably lagging behind. 
When by an effort she brought them together before a par- 
ticular painting both were silent. She declared that she had a 
slight headache, that she would return to the hotel and leave 
them to their mutual entertainment E, too, had a slight head- 
ache. What could it mean ? 

Having in vain cogitated upon the mystery for several hours 
she foimd an opportimity during the afternoon of drawing 
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first one, then the other of them aside. To E she praised 
Leigh; praised him physically, mentally, morally; praised him 
discreetly in no measured terms of praise; but all without 
awakening the least responsive enthusiasm. Leigh was equally 
indifferent to the acknowledged perfections of E. 

That evening E was busy with some bit of embroidery seek- 
ing discretion in the active plying of her needle. Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe was aesthetically occupied in smoking a ciga- 
rette no larger than a match. She smoked it with many 
nervous turns and poses of her small jewel-laden hand. Her 
brother watched her as he idly turned the cards of his game 
of solitaire. Leigh rose and excused himself to write a letter. 
Immediately E put by her sewing and offered to play Mr. 
Wallace at piquet. Mr. Wallace regretted that the pack, be- 
ing one that he had borrowed from the proprietor of the 
hotel, lacked several cards — a slight inconvenience not in- 
frequently met with in French packs of cards. But E had a 
pack of precious, smuggled American cards somewhere in her 
trunk and ran to fetch them. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, finding 
herself alone with her brother, said, " My little plan is not 
working out very well." 

He looked up from his cards. '*A plan? I do not recall 
any mention of a plan. Let my interest excuse my ignorance." 

She flung her cigarette through the open window. " My 
dear brother, what do you expect is to be E*s future? Do 
you think that she will remain with us forever ? " 

He turned several cards before he replied. " She has some 
notion of becoming a trained nurse." 

She laughed, "That is only the desire to be useful that 
attacks all girls of twenty. It never comes to anything. They 
take up art or slumming with a brief spasm of enthusiasm. 
As soon as the interest dies the desire to be useful perishes 
also. Money is always a better spur than conscience," 

"Yes, but unfortunately that is her very spur — money. 
She is sensitive about accepting hospitality. She has explained 
to me that she earned her bread with the Casses; that she 
had accepted their hospitality only out of a sense of duty. Her 
sentiment is, I should reason, a part of her mourning for her 
mother. She feels that she ought to suffer as her mother suf- 
fered — the sentiment that made martyrs in the middle-ages. 
There is only one plea by which we can hold her. Once in 
her presence her mother commended her to my protection; I 
claim the privilege of fulfilling my promise. I have sug- 
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gested that she study house-decorating and practise it in am- 
tinuing to decorate our house with her presence." 

" She is nineteen," said Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. " I do not 
think it will be long before she will be decorating her own 
house." 

His hands paused among the cards. She had mentioned the 
very thing that had been haunting his thoughts. " I suppose 
it is inevitable," he said. 

She bent across the table and laid her small sparkling hands 
upon his. "We arc two old people, you and I, my dear 
brother, we must not expect that she will croon by the fire 
with us. Look you, we must conspire to keep her." 

" You spoke of a plan." 

" It is what I have had in mind all along," she said. " You 
know, my dear brother, the great need we have of a lawyer, 
so to speak, in the family — someone who would keep all his red 
seals and typewritten pages to himself and be prepared to ad- 
vise us in such grim matters as foreclosure pleasantly over a 
cup of tea. My plan is simply this — that Leigh shall act 
as intermediary between our lawyers and ourselves until such 
time as his own legal attainments are sufficient for him to as- 
sume the entire direction of the estate," 

" He is very young," he said, with an enigmatic smile. 

"And our lawyers are very old. We are doubtless left to 
the mercy of clerks." 

" I approve highly — if it does not require too many signa- 
tures." 

"Ah, think of the signatures it will save! He shall re- 
ceive a salary of — of — oh, anything." 

" Yes, of course, an3rthing." Again he smiled. 

" His position shall require that he reside with us." 

" And pray for us. Seconded and passed." 

" Do be serious. That's the first part of the plan. The 
second is that he shall marry E. Then we shall never lose 
her. Do you follow me ! " 

He laughed. "And how does the plan progress?" 

"Yes; that is just it. The plan does not progress. They 
will not look at each other." 

"My dear Elsie," he said, "are you casting dust in my 
eyes? You are several years his senior, and I have no doubt 
you are making a fool of yourself, but still, you may have my 
best wishes." 

" Lang, what nonsense are you thinking? " 
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" Vm only thinking that the chief difficulty with your plan 
is that Leigh is in love with you, my dear sister. If you have 
not seen it in his eyes look in hers. She was reluctant about 
coming to us from the moment she knew that he was of the 
party. She is indifferent to him — why? It is her sweet 
nature to understand. You are rich and his family is in dire 
need. She will not interfere." 

If* ever in her life Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had been bereft 
of speech it was now. And this was but natural, for her 
thoughts were racing madly back over the hours that she had 
spent with Leigh, back to that moment when they had stood 
together on the pier at Newport and she had bidden him 
call her Elsie and he had asked if he were to be only an 
echa The blood rose to her cheeks, but no words to her 
lips. As she stared inarticulate at her brother E suddenly re- 
appeared, bringing the pack of cards. 

While the piquet game was in progress Leigh was some- 
where writing his letter. It was a letter that required much 
time in the composition. In fact, it was not completed till 
after the piquet game had been finished and E had retired 
to bed. She was preparing to put out the light when a page 
brought the letter to her door. For it was to her, the letter 
whi(±i Leigh had been writing. It read: — 

" My dear E : Did you ever receive a letter which I wrote 
to you at Newport? I do not know on what day you left 
Newport, for owing to my own troubles I did not learn of 
yours till late. If you received the letter, it is perhaps un- 
necessary that you read further in this, for I can only repeat 
my apologies for a seeming impertinence. 

I had hoped that in time you would relent in your feelings 
toward me or that I would better understand the reason for 
them. 1 see that I was mistaken. I think you will forgive 
this present means I am taking to address you in the matter. 
Some effort at a reconciliation is due our hosts. I feel the more 
justified in attempting it because I am quite sure that a mis- 
understanding exists. 

The impertiment familiarity of what I said to you upon the 
occasion of our ride at Newport was due to no impertinent 
or familiar spirit. I do not know what misinterpretation you 
put upon the words themselves —' misinterpretation, of course, 
for how could you have known the belief on my part which 
inspired themf I believed what your friend Eloise had told 
me; that you had permitted yourself to become engaged to 
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Mr. Wallace in order to save your family from ruin. May I 
be forgiven such a belief? 

It is possible that your resentment is due to your not having 
received any apology from me, or to my apparent neglect of 
you in the time of your trouble. My apology was contained 
in the letter which you may and may not have received. My 
own mother's death was the cause of the latter. 

I hope I have not annoyed you by writing this. 

Very sincerely, 

Leigh Coulter." 

It was not necessary for her to read the letter twice to 
realise how great had been her error. Leigh had never be- 
lieved the slander about her mother. Whatever he had be- 
lieved had been some malicious invention of jealous Eloise. 
And yet he had mistrusted Eloise and had come to her, E, 
fairly and openly to ask her if it were true. She had mis- 
judged him cruelly. With what chivalry he had borne her 
displeasure 1 And oh, to think that she had not known that it 
was for his mother, not for his father, that he wore black! 
He, too, had lost \ih mother — that pathetic little withered 
mother of his. It gave her she knew not what anguish of 
heart She sat down on the edge of her bed clutching the 
letter. Her feelings were a mixture of shame and joy — 
blushes and tears; sweet maidenly feelings, too, that she would 
have hjdden from herself. 

When she had read the letter over a dozen times she lay down 
at last to sleep with it beneath her pillow. But she could not 
sleep. She imagined a himdred timies over just what die 
would say to him. She imagined, also, what he would say in 
return. She built up a tender little scene in which she begged 
his forgiveness and he gallantly claimed the fault and she ex- 
pressed her gratitude and he swore that her smile was his 
guerdon, and many, many more such imaginings that would 
have shamed the daylight, but which were well enough ad^ted 
to a pillow with a letter beneath it. 

She awoke late the next morning and was, for some unac- 
countable reason, a half hour longer than usual in dressing. 
As she entered the breakfast room she wore the answer to 
Leigh's letter on her cheek. Alas that he should not have been 
there to receive it: he had already accompanied Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe forth upon her morning's business. That he should 
not have been present was most ill-fated. 

Since E had left the Casses she had called upon them severml 
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times and had overlooked no duty toward them. The Wal- 
laces were constantly meeting the Casses in public places and 
the two parties had by no means lost sight of each other. Such 
a thing would have been impossible: no two Americans ever 
lost si^t of each other in Paris. E was well aware that the 
flirtation of Eloise and Gus was flourishing as the green bay 
tree. She was, nevertheless, but poorly prepared for the shock 
which she was to receive when upon this particular morning, 
Eloise came to announce her engagement. 

" Eloise ! " exclaimed E in virtuous horror. " How can 
you think of such a thing? Have you absolutely no con- 
science?" 

" I suppose you expect me to spend the rest of my life in a 
convent," said Eloise with a little careless laugh. 

" No, Eloise, I do not expect any such thing. But a year of 
repentance would have been in better taste. Does Gus know ? " 

"Why should he know — unless you think it your duty to 
tell him," said Eloise, looking daggers at E. 

" It is no duty of mine," replied E. " It is merely a matter 
concerning your conscience and as such probably amounts to 
very little." 

" I guess he's got sins of his own. I don't think my con- 
science will trouble me till his does. A mutual confession 
would be jolly." She laughed. " At any rate he'll never find 
out and it wouldn't much matter if he did because I've got all 
the money. That's what he's marrying me for. You needn't 
look so shocked. We'll have a perfectly proper wedding and 
what happens after that is all the same thing whatever you 
marry for, love or money." 

" When are you going to be married ? " 

"This autumn. I haven't decided whether it will be in 
Newport or New York." 

"A big church wedding, of course? " 

"Why not? I needn't invite the Branwichs." 

"Eloise!" 

" But I'm not going to take any chances. Gus and I went 
through the civil wedding yesterday. I'm that much married 
already." 

This information was so extraordinary that E could find 
no reply. Indeed, she was rendered quite speechless while 
Eloise went on, defiant now of criticism. 

" Yes, I could call myself Madame Estabrook now if I 
wanted to. The church service isn't a bit necessary. But I 
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want a big wedding so that there'll never be any doubt about 
it. I guess I can stand living home and being chaperoned a 
little longer. I suppose you know Gus will come into the 
baronetcy now that his cousin has got killed in Africa. His 
uncle, the old baronet, is dying of cancer. I wish he'd hurry 
up. I'd get a lot more press notices if I could be married as 
Lady Estabrook. Think, I'm just bound to be that some day. 
And Pa's going to buy Gus a seat in Parliament. I'd like 
to bet he's a lord some day. What's the news with you? J 
suppose Leigh is going to marry Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. We 
sat near them at the Pre Catalan the other afternoon. She's 
awfully good-looking. Do you know how many millions she's 
got? I'm buying my trousseau. I wonder if you couldn't 
work me a professional discount. I suppose not. It doesn't 
really matter. Of course you will live on with the Wallaces 
till Mrs. Houghton-Stowe is married. Then what will you 
do? I should like to meet Mrs. Hou^ton^towe. Perhaps 
she will live in England after she's married. Gus is waiting 
for me in the fiacre. It would be just like him to forget and 
drive off. Goo3-bye. We're sort of cousins, aren't we? I'm 
going to call you a cousin. Remember what I've told you is 
a secret. Golly, E, I'm glad to be married! Good-bye.'* 

E bade her good-bye in a far-away manner. 

Eloise turned at the door. "Oh, I'll tell you something 
funny," she said. " I met Evelyn at the dressmaker's 3rester- 
day." She laughed to give her words significance and whisked 
herself through the door. 

And so peace to Eloise Estabrook I 

No part of all that Eloise had told her caused £ so great 
consternation as the mention of a probable marriage between 
Leigh G)ulter and Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. The idea was 
entirely new to her, but it did not require any long period of 
reflection to see that it was true. How could Leigh help 
being in love with Mrs. Houghton-Stowe? Who so beautiful, 
so brilliant in wit, so true at heart as she? The difference in 
years was not noticeable; and what, after all, were a few years 
as against love? For let not the dear reader forget that love 
is a physiological phenomenon of youth ; that at twenty love is 
the supreme ideal of life. Later we analyse and bring many 
unconsidered conditions into the reckoning. But to our 
heroine it was quite sufficient that Leigh should love Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe that all conditions of the ideal should have 
been attained. Nevertheless, these idealistic thoughts were but 
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the glittering froth upon more sombre reflections: his family 
were destitute and she, Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, had great 
wealth. 

Poor E ! She retreated to her room where she drew Leigh's 
letter from her bosom and destroyed it. She shed a few tears 
as she did so, for she was alwa)^ sympathetic of the happiness 
of others. And she could have wished no greater happiness 
for either Lei^ or Mrs. Houghton-Stowe. How had she 
not thought of it before? She recalled in what exaggerated 
terms of praise Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had spoken of Leigh. 
She remembered that she had been a little surprised at first 
to hear him address Mrs. Houghton-Stowe as Elsie. Perhaps 
her own recent loss of vanity contributed something to the 
proposition. In her plain, black, travel-worn dresses she held 
but a poor opinion of her own charms. Leigh's one-time 
attentions to herself were a past affair. She felt very plain 
indeed beside the small dazzling person of Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe. 

Alas for the tender little scene which our heroine had 
imagined. She bade Leigh with a laugh not to permit the 
incident at East Channel to disturb his conscience further, for, 
of course, her horse had run away with her. She was sorry 
for her seeming coldness; had not been aware of it; hoped 
he would forgive her. She was quite pale as she told him 
this. She knew that she was wounding him. Perhaps it 
was not necessary that she be so cruel, but she was not prac- 
tised in deceit and dared not attempt half measures. Her 
rudeness cost her greater pain than she had anticipated. She 
locked herself in her room in a state of misery for an hour 
afterwards. 

When that evening Mrs. Houghton-Stowe, following her 
brother's advice, looked into E's eyes she read very plainly 
the truth of what he had said. Yes, but with her feminine 
acuteness of vision she read more. 

The party was thrown into the greatest confusion the fol- 
lowing morning by an attempt on the part of Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe to balance her cheque-book. It was, to be more correct, 
the dispute between her and her brother as to the necessity 
of balandng the book at all that caused the confusion; he 
maintaining that it was the privilege of wealth to neglect one's 
affairs, she insisting that an exact accounting of one's earthly 
blessings was a moral duty and a part of gratitude. Then 
there was brought to light an accumulation of business letters 
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and legal papers at the sight of which Mr. Wallace immedi- 
ately weakened. There were letters from his lawyers which 
he had never opened, the accusation of whose unbroken seals 
was irrefutable. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe pressed her victory 
without quarter. She read from a letter beignning, "In 
reference to our recent communication concerning the deposit 
of bonds under the syndicate agreement for the protection of 
depositing bondholders of the second debenture bonds of the 
Hudson Light and Traction Company defaulted, we take 
pleasure in informing you that the report of the receivers to 
the reorganisation committee coinciding with the original plans 
of foreclosure renders a further extension of the date for deposit 
of said bonds recommendable upon the consent of two-thirds 
of depositing bondholders to date'' She brought her argu- 
ment to a reductio ad absurdum by enquiring, " What have 
you done in this matter? " His brows contracted into a scowl 
and he meditated in silence for some minutes, at the end of 
which time he announced that he had a plan. The reader 
will not be surprised to learn that it was the identical plan 
which Mrs. Houghton-Stowe had outlined upon the previous 
evening — that is to say, the first part of the plan by which 
Leigh was to be adopted into the Wallace household in the 
capacity of legal-secretary and intercessor. Mr. Wallace made 
him a very solemn offer of three thousand a year during the 
term of his legal studies. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe clapped her 
hands and begged him to accept with an enthusiasm that made 
nothing of doubling the emolument. 

E*s pulse quickened as she listened to Leigh's good fortune. 
She knew what even a small part in the direction of two such 
vast estates would mean to a young lawyer. She sprang up 
to congratulate him. But at that very instant a thought smote 
through her joy: if Leigh were to marry Mrs. Houghton- 
Stowe — ? She saw in a flash of comprehension that her con- 
gratulations were impertinent. She had already taken a few 
impulsive steps toward him and he had turned slightly in her 
direction. Her impetus carried her forward. She walked 
past him to the table, where, seeking an excuse for her action, 
she snatched up Mrs. Houghton-Stowe's cheque-book and said, 
" Let me see if / can't balance it." 

No sooner had she spoken these unconsidered words than a 
sort of giddiness seized her. What had she said? The blood 
rushed to her face allowing her no moment to remedy her 
error. " I forget that a cheque-book is private," die faltered 
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and, dropping it, she turned and walked quickly out of the 
room. 

Her cheeks burned for a long time afterward, during which 
she hid herself in her bedroom and was quite wretched. She 
had as much as bidden the Wallaces choose between herself 
and Leigh. The more she thought of her words the more 
dreadful interpretations she discovered. How could she ever 
take them back? 

At the end of an hour Mrs. Houghton-Stowe came to fetch 
her to limcheon and E lost no time in explaining — a very 
long elaborate explanation which she never quite finished, for 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe suddenly, impulsively, lau^iingly 
hugged her. Later, however, she explained more fully to Mr. 
Wallace, who looked exceedingly solemn and made several 
curiously irrelevant remarks about there being other nice young 
men in the world besides Leigh. To Leigh she said nothing 
though her silence cost her much misery. 

And now three days slipped by in which Mrs. Hou^ton- 
Stowe went about among her perfumers and plume-makers 
escorted by Leigh, while E and Mr. Wallace visited obscure 
little book-shops and tortuous back streets and sipped their 
evening grenadines before various cafes quite according to the 
established order of things. E maintained her attitude of in- 
difEerence toward Leigh. He, also, appeared to be at pains 
to spare her his company. Mrs. Houghton-Stowe made no 
further effort to bring them together. 

These were cruel days for E. Her indifference toward 
Leigh which had been natural before she had received his 
letter was anything but natural now. Her sympathy in Mrs. 
Houghton-Stowe*s happiness made indifference impossible. She 
could not help noticing with what natural courtesy he treated 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe and how the formalities as he observed 
them ceased to be formal; his peculiar shy humour that was 
as if despite him; the odd originality of his perceptions usually 
reserved; his rare smile that always meant something and 
challenged curiosity; his fine features, too fine perhaps, but 
expressive rather of the fastidiousness of youth than any 
effeminacy of character. Nor was she indiflferent to him in 
her dreams. One night she dreamed that they walked hand 
in hand somewhere, laughing together, and he suddenly kissed 
her. She awoke with a memory of a strange and indescribable 
joy that quite confounded all her strong-willed self-deception. 
The dream made her unhappy, but it made her all the more 
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resolute in her detennination not to intrude upon Mrs. Houg^- 
ton-Stowe's happiness. The greater her personal interest, the 
greater her pains to conceal it Yes, it was safer to be a little 
rude to Lei^ It was with true heroism that she turned 
her back upon him, pretending to read or busying herself 
with her needle. Her indifference paled her cheek. Cruel 
plight! 

It would be interesting to know just what inspired Mr. 
Wallace with the desire to make the excursion to Pierrefonds. 
Suffice it to say that he possessed this desire. The party of 
four had an early breakfast and toek train from Paris to 
Compiegne. Here they procured a carriage and, neglecting 
the palace with its splendid tapestries, drove throu^ the forest 
to Pierrefonds. It was the soft misty sort of day that has 
given the tone of gentle melancholy to French novels, and the 
forest gave forth a refreshing odor of damp vegetation. There 
is nothing wild about the forest of Compiegne; it is an im- 
mense level grove intersected by a network of well kept drive- 
wa3rs identically alike. Halfway to Pierrefonds there is a 
wayside restaurant where the pangs of hunger are stajred with- 
out being encouraged. The mediaeval chateau of Pierrefonds, 
restored by Napoleon III, with all its moats and drawbridges, 
its high towers, tortuous stairwa3rs and painted rooms was to 
E a very romance in architecture. Mr. Wallace ascended the 
many stairs slowly and submitted to having his pulse taken by 
Mrs. Houghton-Stowe a dozen times. It was due, possibly, 
to the slowness of Mr. Wallace's steps that the party was late 
in starting upon the return to Compiegne. 

If the reader will take the trouble to look in a continental 
railway time-table he will see that there are two afternoon 
trains leaving Compiegne for Paris within ten minutes of each 
other. Mr. Wallace, watch in hand, made observation of 
this fact to his sister as the carriage clattered over the cobbles 
of Compiegne. They were, perhaps, too late for the first 
train, but what did it matter since there was a second in ten 
minutes. The carriage arrived at the station just as the first 
of the two trains was drawing in. There was barely time 
to get from the carriage to the train. Mr. Wallace was the 
first to board it. As Mrs. Houghton-Stowe prepared to fol- 
low him she suddenly turned in dismay. "I have left my 
pocket-book in the carriage," she said. "We shall have to 
take the next train.** 

Leigh wasted no time in running back to the carriage. But 
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no sooner had he disappeared from view than Mr. Wallace 
called out that he had the pocket-book. Mrs. Hou^ton-Stowc 
bad already regained the platform and was making signs to 
the guard to hold the train till Mr. Wallace should have time 
to descend. " E, dear," she said, " nm quick and tell Leigh 
that I have it." E did so. 

When she returned the train had gone. There was no one 
on the platform except the guard. She looked about for the 
Wallaces, but they were nowhere visible. " Est-ce qui'ils sont 
partisf" — The guard nodded a polite " Oui, mademoiselle/* 
— " They've gone! " she exclaimed to Leigh. 

He made no reply; his face was strangely impassive. 

Ten minutes later the second train bore diem, also, on their 
way to Paris. They had a compartment to themselves. They 
sat opposite each other, she pretending to look from the window, 
he staring at some imaginary point in the atmosphere between 
them with the same impassive expression. She reasoned that 
Mr. Wallace had not had time to get oflE the train and that he 
and Mrs. Houghton-Stowe would probably rejoin them at the 
next station. Her reflections upon the matter were cut short 
by Leigh. He said suddenly: 

" I have decided not to accept the position which Mr. Wal- 
lace has offered me. It is because I have discovered that there 
is a condition attached to the oflEer — a condition which I can- 
not hope to fulfill. I've been slow to realise that the duties 
of a secretary were merely incidental. I hope you will forgive 
my exceeding obtuseness." 

" Fm awfully sorry," said E, feeling her heart begin to beat 
in a most uncontrollable manner. What condition could he 
have referred to but that of marrying Mrs. Houghton-Stowe? 
How sorry she was! — "Is it quite necessary, however, that 
you decline the position? I'm sure they need you very much. 
The position is no sinecure." 

" You are very unselfish," he said, his eyes suddenly meeting 
hers, which caused her embarrassment. " Mr. Wallace's offer 
is a very generous one and would mean a great deal to me, of 
course; but the impossible condition I have mentioned would 
result in your constant subjection to such inconveniences as 
the present." 

She did not understand, but the word "unselfish" had 
brought a blush of self-consciousness into her cheeks. " But I 
— I don't see what business of mine it is whether or not you 
marry Mrs. . Houghton-Stowe," she faltered with maidenly 
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shame that he should have discovered her secret so easQy. 
"I'm — Fm very sorry. Fd hoped — " 

She was pretending to look out of the window, but she 
was, none die less, aware of the expression upon his face. 
Whether it was an expression of terror or horror or surprise 
or anger she could not have answered. She tried to appear 
unconcerned. The train whirled them a mile or two nearer 
Paris. 

" Marry Mrs. Houghton-Stowe? " he said at last, incredulous 
of having heard her correctly. 

" Of course," she said in a tone that in spite of her seemed to 
add, " it's absurd." 

"You have very much misunderstood me. Such an idea 
had never even occurred to me. It is inconceivable." 

She turned her glance from the window toward him, but 
somehow she dared not let her eyes meet his. She stared at the 
floor of the carriage. 

He bent slightly forward and seemed to be studying her. 

" E," he said, " has your coldness toward me had something 
to do with this mistaken notion ? " 

Her answer was involuntary: she blushed. Alas for 
maidenly modesty; there was no restraining the deepening 
colour of her cheeks, — sweet blush of avowaL 

" Oh, Leigh," she said, indifferent no longer, " my horse 
didn't run away with me at East ChanneL I diou^t you had 
said something against my mother. And I never got your 
letter. And, oh, Leigh, I never knew that it was your mother 
who had died. I've been perfectly horrid to you. I'm terri- 
bly, terribly ashamed of myself. And — and, of course, you 
will accept Mr. Wallace's o£Eer. It's the most wonderful ofiEer 
in the world — " 

"E," he said, interrupting her suddenly, "haven't )rou 
guessed the reason why the Wallaces have made me this won- 
derful offer? It is their effort to provide for you, to keep you 
with them forever. E, don't you understand what was the 
condition I referred to that would prevent me from accepting 
their offer? It is that they expect us to marry. I want to 
marry 3rou, E. I love you. I loved you at Crossways. I 
have loved you ever since. I think that I shall alwasrs love 
you. I don't see how I can ever love anyone else." 

He paused, interrupted by the sudden raising of her blue 
eyes. They were full of tears. 

" But I love you, too," she said, as if resenting his monopoly. 
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The train was slowing down — was it Paris or Paradise? 
He slid down to his knees in the narrow space between them 
and pressed her hand against his face. But almost at the same 
instant she, too, had slid down to her knees with a queer little 
sound half sigh, half cry. 

" Oh, E " he said in a sort of terror, clasping her to 

him. 



THB END 
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